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TOE SIEEP ASD ’J HE AWAKENINGi. 

TuKItK are times in the life of nations when they would 
appear to have exhausted their forces by the magnitude of 
the efibrts they bad made to maintam their position in the 
endle^ struggle for existent^; and, from this, some have 
endeavoured to deduce the law that nations, like men, have 
each of them its infancy, its manhood, decline* and death. 
Melancholy and discouraging would be this doctrine could 
it be shown to be foundtkl on any natural or inevitable 
law. Fortunately, however, there is no reason to believe 
It is. Nations have fallen from their high estate, some of 
tliem to disappear suddenly and alt<>gethsn* from the list 
of political entities, others to vanish after a more or less • 
prolonged existence of impaired and ever-tessening vitality. 
Among the Utter* until lately, it has been customary 
with Europeans to include Oitna, Pointing to her mag^ 
nificent system of canals silted up, the splendid fragments 
of now forgotten arts, the disparity between her seeming 
weakness and the rec^ of her ardent greatness;, they 
dioughi tliat. having become effete, the nineteenth-century 
air would prove too much for her aged lungs. Here is the 
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^opittioit of a dbtinguislicd diplomatic agent • writing oi 
CbliuL its tS 49 :; a fair doming of ImnitiniiyTrom 

invasion, sedition, or revolt, tcavsi b tnketv to regard this 
vast empitv as s«rd)% though it may be slowly, decaying." 

This ivas the opinkifi of a writer whose knowledge of 
Chinn and its literature is perltapa tmuquallcd, and certainly 
not surpassed; nor was he alone in entertaining such an 
opinion at the date on which he ivroic, for by many it 
was then ctiosldered that die death of T.'iu Kwnng wbtdd 
severely trjv if not shake the foundations of the empire^ 
Hut, as events have sliown, they who reasoned thus wert- 
in is taken. Clllnn ivas asleep, but she was not aliijut to dfc. 
PeHiaps she bad mistaken her way, or, wtiat is just die 
same, hud failed to sec that the old {amtliar paths which 
many centuries had made dear to her did not conduct to the 
goal to which the world w'us march ingi 

Perhaps she Uioughi she had done enough, sat down 
and fallen asleep fn that contemplation which, if not 
aJwa^'B fatal, is at least always datigerons-^he conftmpla- 
tlun of her own greatness, Whnt wonder if she had done 
so ? Everything predisposed to stich an altitude of mind. 
The fumes of the incense brought by many embassies from 
far-off lands, the inferiority of the subject races that looked 
up to her, the perfect freedom from the outer din ensured 
to her by the remoteness of her ample bournes—all pre- 
disposcti her to repose and neglect to take note of 
what W35 jiassing in the outer world, Towards the end 
of the reign of Tau Kwang. however, the sleeper be¬ 
came aware that her sitn^ron scarcely justified the sense of 
security in which she had been repoang. Influences were 
at work, nrtd forces were sweeping along the coast verj,' 
differont from those to which China had been acetestomed. 
Pirates andA'bitations of Japanese rrechoattni; had occa- 
aoTtally disturbed the tranqnilUty of certain places on the 
seaboard; but the men who now bog^n lo alarm the 
authorities were soon found to l>e much more redoubtable 
• The pneteniSir Thomas W^dc. 
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lhan Wherever they cawe^ they wbiied to &iay. 

*$iibnHjisivc^;Tir3t, they eogaged in tnwlc with ourticople, * 
;tm1 lETrtpied them iriih strange merchandiire. It wiis not 
long before troubles arose w'hich sltowed that the white 
trader could fight as well as buy ami sell. The I featy of 
Nanhtn, in iS+i, which was tiic mauTt of these troubles, 
opened four more doors in the wall of exclusiveness with 
which China liad sumiundtK! iiersdf. Amoy. Fooduiw, 
Ning To, and Shanghai were added to Oamon, thus making 
live points of touch betweeii China and thtA\^t, This 
did something to rouse Gilna from the Baitn-ubn dreams 
in which slie hat! been so long indulging; but niorc was 
w'anting to make her wide awake. It required the fire 
of the Summer Palace ip singe her eyebrows, the ad¬ 
vance of the Russian in KulJja and the Frenchman in 
Tonquln, lo enable her to realize the sltuiition in which 
she vms being placed by the ever-contracting circle that was 
being drawn around her by the Huropcan, By the Ughc of 
tltc btiroiflg palace which liad been the pride and the ddight 
of her Emperors, she commenced to see that she had been 
asleep whilst all the world was up and doing: that she had 
been sleeping in the vacuotis vortex of the storm ol forces 
wildly whirling around her. In such a moment China might 
have been excused had die done something desperate, for 
tiiere is apt to be a good deal of beating about and wild 
tioundcring on such a sudden awakening; but there was 
none in the case of China, A wise and prudent prina* 
counselled China to pay the price of her mistakes, whilst 
the great Chinese statesman who is cow in power, and 
who, since iS6o. has rendered sudt Ihcalcuiaye services 
to his country, began that series of preparations which 
would now make it difficult to repeat the history' of that, 
for China, eventful year. U is not a moribund nation 
that can so quie^y accept it? reverses, and. gaiheting 
courage from them, sec about throwing overboard the 
wreckage, and make a fair wind of the retiring cyclone. 
The summer palace, with uJl its w'ealth of art, was a 
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high price lo pay for the lesson we there received, but 
not too high if it has taught us how to repair and triple* 
fortify our battered armour: and it has done thtSL China 
is nu longer what she was even hve years ago; each 
encounter, and especially the la^, has, in teaching China 
her weakness, also discovered to her her strengtli. 

We have seen the sleep; we come now to the awakening. 
What wilJ be the result of it ? W'lll not the awakening of 
^oo millions to a consciousness of their strength be danger* 
ous to the continuance of friendly relations with the West ? 
VV'ill not the remembrance of their defeats and the j:on- 
sclousness of their new*discovered power make them 
aggressive f Mo; the Chinese have never been an aggres* 
sive race. Histoiy shows them to have always been a 
peaceful people, and there is no reason why they should 
be otherwise in the future. China has none of that land- 
hungering so characteristic of some other nations—hunger¬ 
ing for land they do not and cannot make use of—^and, 
contrary to what is generally believed in Europe, she is 
under no necessity of iinding in other lands an oudet for a 
surplus population. Considetable numbers of Chinese have 
at different times been forced to leave their homes, and push 
their fortunes in Cuba, Peru, the United States, and the 
nrittsh Colonies; but this must be imputed rather to the 
poverty and ruin in which they were involved by the great 
Taipingand Mohammedan rebellions than to the difliailty 
of finding the means of subsistence under ordinary condi¬ 
tions. In her wide domains there is room and to spare for 
•all her teeming population. What China wan^ is not emi¬ 
gration, but a proper organization for the equable distribu¬ 
tion of the population. In China proper, panicularly in 
those places which were the seats of the Taiping rebdiion, 
much bnd has gone out of ctdtiiration, whilst in Manchirya, 
Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan, tlierc are immense tracts 
of country which have nev'cr fek the couch of the hufibancU 
man. 

Not only for economical, but for military reasons the 
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coTonizatititi of these immense outlying [(irriiories has ' 


.come indispensaLJe. And recogniKing this, the Imperial * 
Government have of late beta encouraging a centrirugal 
movement of the population in certain thickly inhabited 
portions of the empire. But the occupiation of waste lauds 
is not the only agency to absorb any overflow of population 
VI Inch may esist in certain provinces. Another and a more 
permiutent one will consist in the demand which will soon 
be afiorded by the establishment of manufacluresj the open¬ 
ing of mincsj and the intnxluctkin of raihvays. The number 
of hands which these industries will employ can only be 
conceJv'cd when we remember that hitherto they have con¬ 
tributed nothing to tlie support of tlie country, and tliat 
were they developed to only a tithe of die extent to which 
tliey exist in Be^ium and England, amongst a population 
of 300 millions, the number of mouths they would feed 
would be enormoua. ' These considerations will explain 
die indiflerencewith which the Chinese Government have 
received the advamces which at tllflerent times and by 
various Powers have been made to induce China to take an 
active part in promoting emigration and engagements for 
the supply of labour. But. even had these reasons not 
existed, the outrageous treatment which Chinese subjects 
have received, and in some countries continue to receive. 
W'Ould have made the Imperial Covemntent chary of 
encouraging their people to resort to lands where legis¬ 
lation seems only to be made a scourge for tlidr especial 
benefit, and where justice and international comity exist 
for everybody, bond and free, except the men of Han. 
Were it not for the onesided manner in which, in ‘some 
of these countries the law b administered, one might think, 
from their benevolent dispensation with the lar ta/tmts, 
that the millennium was at hand there. There Is no 
question of an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, ex¬ 
cepting when the unfortunate ofrender belongs to die 
nation of the almond eye. 

I f any one should consider this language Is too strong. 
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he must be strangely of the outrages committed 

on Chinese^ and of the cxce|i(lDn<iI tnactments directed, 
against them, to which tlie Press and the Statute Book 
liave so often borne testimony within the last three or Four 
years:. But, to render justice where justice is due» a di^ 
position has of late been man t rested by foreign governments 
to give Chinese adequate protection against the rowdy ele* 
mcncs of their population, and to recognue the right of 
Chinese subjects to the same immunities as those which by 
the law of nations are accorded to the subjects ot other 
]*owers. The United States Govemment on a recent occa- 
sion cncigedcally suppressed a hostile movement directed 
against Chinese, and awarded to than compensation for 
the Ifwscs to which they- had been subjected. But if 
neither a spirit of nggression, springing frorh and nurtured 
by the consciousness of returning strength, nor the necessity 
of an outlet for a surplus population, is likely to endanger 
the good relations which now exist between China and 
the Treaty Powers, is it equally certain that a desire 
on the part of Cliina to wipe out her defeats is not to 
be dreaded ? Such was not the opinion of many who 
w^hed Ute course of events during the Fmneo-Chinese 
struggle lor the possession of Tonquln. On every -side 
wc used then to hear it said, even In circles which took 
llie Chinese side, tiuit it would U; disastfotts to foreign 
relations should I*ranee not emerge from it cmriipletely 
triumphant. Success, it was maintained, would intoxi¬ 
cate the Chinese, make them overbearing and impossible 
to deal witli. But lias this been the case ^ 

China laughed lo scom the demands of prance for 
an indentnity% exacted the restoration uf her invaded 
territory, and made |M3 cc in the hour of victory'* Did 
this make China proud ? Yes, proud with a just pride. 
Did it change her bearing, or make her less conciliating 
in her Intercourse with the fordgn Powers ? No. At 
iio time since her intercourBe with the West ccwti- 
menced have her relations with the Treaty Powers, and 
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more particularly with Hngland^ been so sSncefeljr friendly. • 
At no time have their just demands been received with, 
such canslderattnn, and examined with such an honest 
desire, lo find in them grounds for an arrangement. China 
will continue the policy of niodcration and eonclliation 
w'hicit has led to this happy result. No memory of her 
reverses will lead her to depart from it, for she is not one 
of those Powers whicJi cannot bear their misfortunes 
without sulking. Wliat nation lias nut had its Canna; ? 
Answer; Sadowa, Lissa, and Sedan. China has had hers, 
but she Is not of oiniiloit that It is only with blood that 
the Slain of idood can be wiped out. The stain of defeat 
Ues In the weakness and mistakes which led to IL These 
recovered from and corrected, and Its invulpcrahility recog* 
nized, a nation has already refurnished and restored the 
gilding of its scuichuotL, 

Though China may not yet have aitalncd a position of 
perfect s^urity, she is rapidly approfiching it. Great 
efibrts are being made to rortify her coast and create a 
strong and really efficient navy. To China a powerful navy 
hi indispensable. In t 36 o site first became aware of this, 
and set about founding one. Tlte assistance of England 
was invoked, and the nucleus of a fleet was obtained, '''hich, 
under the direction of Admiral Sir Sherrurd Oslxim, one of 
the must distuigtdshcd officers of the Royal N.ivy, would 
long ere now have placed China beyond anything save a 
serious attack by a fiist-class naval Power, had it not been 
for the jealousies and intrigues which caused it to be dis¬ 
banded as soon as fonnixL Twice since iS6o China 
has had to lament tills as a nadonal inisfonunc, for twlc^ 
since tlien she has hud to submit to occupatloiis of her 
territory which the development of that Hcec would have 
rendered difficult, if not impossible. 

China will steadily proentd with her coast defence ami 
the organizaiJon and developmear of her army ani! navy, 
without, for the present, directing her attention either to 
the introduction of railways, or to any of the other subjects 


of uitcrnal cconom]^ n-ltici], under the altered circumstances 
tlie times, may be necessary, and which she feds to be 
necessary; for, unlike Turkey, she will not fall into the 
mistake of thinking that when she has got a few ships and 
a few soldiers licked into form, she has done all that is 
requited to maintain her position in the race of nations. 
The strength of a nation is not in the number ol the 
soldiers it can atm and send forth to baUlc, but in the 
toiling millions that stay at home to prepare and provide 
the sinews of war. The soldiers an* but the outer crust, 
the mailed armour of a nation, whilst the people are the 
living heart that animates and upholds it ‘rurkey did 
not sec this, though it did not escape the keener vision of 
ihai Indian I^rtace who, when looking down on the little 
HHush force opposed to him, cxdaimcfl, “It U not the 
soldiers before me whom I fear, but tlie people behind 
them—^the myriads who toil and spin on the odicr side of 
the Black mter," 

It IS not the object of thb paper to indicate or shadow 
furtli the reforms which it may be advisable to make In 
the intomal administration of China. The changes which 
may have to be made when China comes to set her house 
in order, can only profitably be discussed when she feels 
she has thoroughly overhauled, and can rely on, the liolts 
and bars she is now appljing ip her doors. It Is otherwise 
with her fore^ polic)', Of the storms which ever and 
again trouble the political world, no nation is more master 
than it is of those which, from time to dme, sweep over 
its physical horhon. Events must be enttountered as they 
arise, and fortunate is the nation that is alwaj's prepared 
for them, and always ready to “take occasion by the 
hand." The generd line of China's foreign policy is» 
for die immediate future clearly traced out. It will be 
directed to extending and improving her relations witli 
the Treaty Powers, to the amelioration of the condition 
of her subjects residing in foreign parts^ to the placing on 
a less equivocul footing the piMudon of lier feudatories as 
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regaitU the Suzerain power, to ilie revision of the irtade^ 
in a sense more in accordance with the place which Chityi 
hotils as a greiu. Asiatic Power, The outrageous treatment 
to which Chinese subjects residing in some foreign coimtries 
have been subjecteti has been as r^sgiacefu! to the Govern¬ 
ments in whose jurisdiction it was perpetrated as to the 
Government whose indifference to the sufiarings of its sub¬ 
jects tesiding abroad invited it A Commission has recently 
been appointed to visit and report on the condition of 
Chinese subjects in foreign coimtries, and it is hoped that 
this proof of the interest which the Imperial Government 
has commenced to take in the welfare of its foreign-going 
subjects will suffice to ensure their receiving in tin: future 
the tneatincnt which by lim law of nations and the dictates 
of humanity is due from civilized nations to the stranger 
living within their gates. 

The arrangements for die government of her vassal 
States, which, until the steamer and the telegraph brougfit 
the east and the west so neiir, had been faund sufficient, 
having on difTerent occasions of late led to misandctr- 
standings between Cliiua and Foreign Powers, and to the 
loss of some of the most important of her possessions, 
China, to save the rest, has decided on exercising a more 
eflcctive sujicrvisiou oit tlic acts of her v^assal Princes, and 
of accepting a larger responsibility for dicm than hcretofosi^ 
The Warden of the Marches is now abroad, looking to the 
security of China's outlying provinces—of Corea. Thibet, 
and Chinese Turkestan, Henceforth, any hostile move¬ 
ments against these countries, or any interference with llicir 
afiairs, will be viewed at Peking as a declaration, on the 
part of tlie Power committing it, of a desire to discontinue 
its friendly relations with the Chinese GovcrEimenc. 

It is easier to foiget a defeat than the condition of 
things resulting from it ^ the blow, tlian the constant falling 
of the fists. Any soreness which China m.iy have expe¬ 
rienced on account of events in iS6o lias been healed over 
and forgotten Jong ago, but it is otherwise with the treaties 
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which were then imposed on htr. Stic "had then to agree 
to conditions and gh'o up vestiges of sovercigtiiy which no 
independent nation can continue to agree to, and lie out of, 
without an nttenipt to change the one and recover the 
other. Tiic humHiatmg conditions Imposed on Russia with 
regard to the Blach Sea in 1856 bad to be cancelled by the 
Treaty of London In 1871. 

In the alienation of sovereign dominion over that 
part of her territory comprised in ilic I'oreign settlements 
at tlie Treaty Ports, as well as in some other respects, 
Lhxna feels that the ireraties impose on her a condition 
of things which, in order to avoid the evils they have 
led to in other countries, will oblige !it:r to denounoi: 
these treaties on the capiry of the imesent decennial 
pmo<i. China ts not ignorant of the difficulties in whtdi 
tills action may involve her, but she is resolved to face 
them, railiLT thnn incur the certainty of some day having 
to encounter greater ones; evils similar to those which 
have fed to ilte Land of the Fellali concerning nobody 
so little as the Khedive. 

It behoves China, and all the Asiatic countries in the 
same positron, to sink rite pettj-jealousies which divide the 
-East from the East, bp even more than the East is sepa- 
laled from tlie West, and combine in an attempt to have 
their foreign relations based on treaties rather than on 
capitulations. 

In her tfloris to cliniinale from the treaties such 
Articles as impede her development, and wound her just 
susceptibilities, without conferring on the other contraaing 
■parties any real advantages^ China will surely and leisurely 
proceed to diplomatic action. The w-orld is not so near 
its end that she need hurry, nor the circles of the sun so 
nearly done that she will not have time to play 
assigned her in the work of nations. 

Tsexo, 


II 



THE EMPRESS OF INDIA. 

Os New Year’s Day’i ten years ago, all India was astir with 
an event which history can never again record under 
anything rcstimbling the same circumstances. The procla- 
maitoo of the titie by which the Queen of England associated 
Herself and Her Crown with the British dominion in tndia 
was indeed an act of historic and lasting importance. 

It did not presage war or change, nor did it assert new 
rights Of impose fresh obligationsL It was emphailcaily an 
act of gma.’, a message of good-will, a raiirication of the 
noble I’rochwnation of 1S5S, when in wortls of benevolence 
and mercy the sovereign assumed the . direct administration 
of the great dependency which the all-wise Disposer of 
events had brought under her gracious rule. Tlirce centuries 
of incessant national activity, far from wearing out, had 
stimulated the dauntless spirit which animated die Engli^ 
nation and itt sovereign when Queen Elizabeth, granting 
charters of imperial and commercial sway as if the}’' were 
mere writs to her county lieuteriants, proudly boasted that 
*' in the frail body of a feeble woman she had the heart of a 
great king," The resolute kingdom which, in her reign, 
had begun to extend its bland cnlcqirbc towards every 
<iuaner of the then known world had saoce grown^ eastward 
and westward, into a mighty empire: and the tnagniliide of 
the achievement justihed the assumption of a style whidi the 
pracUcal difiicuUies of administration showed to be requi¬ 
site. 

Never, in all probability* had New Year's Day been the • 
occasion of festivities more important it) their practical sig- 
niilcancc than those with which it was celebrated in i^77' 
and yet the Royal Crown of this realm derived from 
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thii addition lo its aitciont titles no superlorit)' of raitk in 
the^order of sovereign states. In its original winsc, in- 
deed, the imperial title does not even denote the posses¬ 
sion of any sort of sovereign power; but conveatence of 
liTiguage has, more or less in all countries, but especiall)' 
in those of the East, identified the title of Emperor witli 
the idea of a paramount power ehatged with the external 
protixnion of a number of semi-sovereign states or distinctly 
separate communities, united only In their allegiance to tlie 
common protector. 

This was precisely the position occupied by the British 
Crown in Indm previous to the Queen's a^umption of the 
imperial style, and in Indb itself no other title had been 
fuund ca{iablc of expressing the sense in which such, a 
position was universally understood by her Indian subjects 
and fcudatoncs. En their eyes die tmnsfer of the admini¬ 
stration of I ndb from the Company to the Sovereign had 
replaced die impersonal power of an administrative abstrac¬ 
tion by the direct personal authority of a human being, 
file Queen had become ipso faiio, iheir Pddshdh. or 
Emperor, and the change was thoroughly congenial to all 
tlicir traditional sentiments. But to Her Majesty's Indian 
sul^ccte and feudatories the Queen of England as governing 
India without some appropriate title was scarcely less of 
an abstraction than the Company itself. It was only 
widi the Queen of England as their PadsMk or Empress 
of India that they could reohiie the existence of natural 
and dohnlie relations. These arc not put forwatd as mere 
aj*gumcnts. They are Inteadcd as die faithful rcpnaenia- 
libn of thoughts whidi found expression among the educated 
classes of native society In India; and before experience 
had furnished practical evidence of the dcsirahiliiy of the 
change, the perception, of the need of adding to the style of 
* the sovereign forrovd the subject of careful consideration 
in r8515-59 by the Governments of Lord Derby and 
Lord Palmerston. The adopuon of some title, correedy 
representing the nature of the relations between the Queen 
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and her Indian subjects becrame, as time went on, a jiractital 
necessity, and the inconvenience arising from ihs wanP of 
such a title was more and more felt by the Government of 
India in its official correspondence, not only with the feudn- 
tor)' princes of the empire, but also with the independent 
sovereigns of neighbouring territories. For tlie riifiuire* 
ments of that correspondence the title of Qneett was found 
to be both tnade([uate and misleading when employed to 
designate the sovereign Power of an tmipire comprising 
many semt-sovereign states ruled by kings and queens of 
their own in acknowledged allegiance to the British Crown. 
The term Malika^ the only Indian word corresponding 
to the Fnglish Qiuen, >vas the phrase imposed on the 
Government of India for ordinary use in reference to the 
Queen. It Is a term which—peace to the shades of idl 
learned commentators on the subject!—Is recognized in 
India as the tide given to the wife of an Indian prince; 
and it was therefore entirely inapplicable to the true 
position of the British sovereign In India. This position the 
title of Empress does correctly represent, and the most ettr- 
sory reference to the ruling titles known and. understood 
diroughout India wiU suffice to show bow easily k is sus¬ 
ceptible of translatton into terms not only intelligible, but 
familiar to the natives of that country, and what is more 
important sufficiently Impressive and srgniltcanc in tlieir 
eyes. 

The ancient dcsigniition of H indu dynasties was king, 
Adam was in their history king of Otahmavaia. Thence 
sprang the Hindu designations of R&jd^ Rdo, Rdad, and 
so forth, applied to the aiirient Hindu and Maliratta 
dynasties of Rajputana, Assam, Poona, Mysore, Sattora, 
and Nagpore, The Buddhists adopted the same title t 
hence the desigmition of kings of Thibet, kings of 
Ceylon, kings of Qurmah, and kings of Siam. The rise 
of the Suni Mahommedans brought In the appellution of 
Sultan, a word of Arabic origin answering to power, which 
is still used in the sense of SulUtu^ or ruli^ and is under- 
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stood by Maiiommcdans as referring chiefly U> that auUiority 
wKich a prophet has over men. tJy this tide an id^a. of de¬ 
pendence on the KhaiiTs of Bagddd was always implied^ 
for which reason the early Sultans of Delhi an4 Jatinport 
invaii^Iy cafled themselves ^‘ Helpers of the Cuminander 
of the Fnithfut,’^ and sent embassies to Bagddd and Egypt 
to obtain an acknowledgment of the legality of their rule. 

When Baber and his dnscemfenu established the Mogul 
Empire of India, they threw gfi' the title of Sulidn, and 
asaiimed the h^her one of Pddshdh. This implied inde- 
pendent rule, and non-subjcction to ihc Khdlifs of BagditL 
'i he M(^l Emperors considered themselves, indeed, law hi) 
niJers of the whole ol India, although tlieir real sovereignty 
fell ven* Car short of that of the present British Indian 
Empire. It is not without interest to add that they never 
acknowledged any nauGnaliiies under them as independent, 
but oompdled Uieir subordinate kings and sultans to be 
content with such general and tnferjor titles as Hdkimt 
lVdh\ Rdja, jViaf/rt, KMn, and Ndu.^6. The princesses 
of the imperial family were styled SuHdn and the 

sons and grandsons Sitd^sddds. Their nobles were called 
Md/eks {from the Hebrew word K/tdns, Mirzas, 

Atfiirs, and so forth, 'fhe queens—tliui is to say, the wives 
of the nilers—held such tides as MaiiJta-i-ldMn, ami 
PddskdA Btgum, &c Had they become reigning queens, 
they would no doubt have dropped the word Pegnm^ and 
called themselves PddsktUt, in the masculine form. The 
tJelhi Court, indeed, wpntd have laughed at tlicm had they 
.styled themselves inasmudi as feminine titl^ in 

India are lield, at any rate by the masses, iq imply mfe- 
fiority, so much so, that, to take a solitary' instance known 
to all, the Begum oi' Bhopal places the mascuhne title of 
jVrfwrf^ before her namt Thus it will be seen iltai the 
term ^iiaii&ay or queen, was altogether inappropriate for the 
position actually occupied by the sovereign of India. 

Occasitmal attempts to invest it with aiitaUIc dignity by 
the unautborired formula of ffasrat Mahka Mu'dzsama, 
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torrctfpantlitifif *d iJiti worda " most gracious ^Jiyesiy," were 
eompletd/ unsuccessful. ns the present writi'r can 
frT;im Ins rtifoollectfon of comments nurde to himseJf nt some 
of the lending native courts. Neither diien; nor {reo^rfe in 
raci could understand why tlieir PddshUh should be ail lot! 
Maiika. liven as long ago as 1S59, that title was con- 
iJdened by Lord Palmerston to be so rnapplicabte to the 
Queens position In India, that he declined to receive from 
the Persian novermiiiint an ofTiclal comnumication in w^hlch 
tt was applied to Her Majesty, L^srd Palmerston contending 
that PMsh^i was the proper title for a Queen Regnant, 
and iluit the term AltdikA was only applicable to a Queen 
Consort. Lord Palmerston carried his point; but the 
inconvenience which bad occasioned his discussion with die 
Perrian Coycrament on this subject oontlnued to obtrude 
itself in various forms upon the attention of Secretaries 
of State, Viceroys, and other auihoritits concerned in the 
admliiistratiun. or representing tlie public opinion, of India. 
On more than one occasion, indued, since the proclamation 
of 1858, the Queen had been styled " Empress of India" and 
"Empressof Hindustan," in ajmmunicatiansaddrcssetl by 
the Indian Government to E.istern chiefs, although no legal 
authority existed for this practice. There were also occa* 
stons when important native representatives a&ked that the 
Quecn might be adleti Shdh^in-fMk, The embarrass¬ 
ments, in short, which were inseparable from the wunt of 
some sudt designation, had long been exi^crienced with 
Increasing force by successive Indian Governments, when 
they were brought, as it were, to a crisis by various circum*^ • 
stances incidum,al to the Prince of Wides’s visit to India, 
and by a reccttitmendatioii on the part of Lord Northbrook, 
eaarly in 187$, that it wmiid be In accordance with fiict. 
with the language of jmUtIcal documents, and with that 
in ordinary lisc, to speak of Her Majiirsiy as tlic Sovereign 
of India—that is to say, the paramount power over all, 
including Native States, 

With all tlib befon: them, it became imperative on Her 
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iUjestj-s Govwjim^t of tbai day to take the matter once 
ftwre into coDsideratiant ft was accordlitg[iy announced in 
the Speech from the Throne in tlie session of 11176, that 
whereas when the direct government of the Indian Empire 
was assumed hy the Queen no forma] addition was made 
ft) die style and tides of the Sovereign. Her hfajesty deemed 
tliat moment a fitting one for supplying the omission, and 
of giving thereby a fonnal and emphatic expression of the 
favourable sentiments which she had always entertained 
towards the princes and people of India. This decision, 
announced in the Speech from the Throne, gave rise to 
some parliamentary dbeussians, in the course of which 
vvious objections to the proposed title, such as die dislike 
with which the Indian princes would view it, and the dis- 
ngteeable ring it had in English ears, were expressed. 
The purpose of the present ijapcr is not concerned with 
the examination of those objections. To some extent they 
were probably attributable to the foreign character * of a title 
associated with ideas of despotic government, and there¬ 
fore distasteful to a nation whose representative Constitution 
carefully rcstrichsd the power of the Crown- It k, however 
to be borne in mind that the imficrial title iras only 
Ruined by Her Majesty in exclusive relation to that far 
Eastern ponion of her dominions, where both the character 
of her Crown and the ftindamental conditions of her govern¬ 
ment are necessarily In a measure despotic, and where, if 
not despotic, they would cease to be beneficent It is often 
said that the British Empire in India has been won by the 
sword. This k tree in a certain sense: bm it is not true in 
the sense generally given to the stssertfon. The sword which 
won our Indian Empire was never drawn except b alliance 
with some native dynasty, for the tnvoketl proiectzon of 
^me nat ve temtaty. or rn defence of Uic existence of 
^ ^ ative India has not been romjucred by the 

English as Saxon England was conquered by llte Normans, 

* Al^pfi it should be laacmbsted Hut to Ktigloh a poet « Soctsj r 

dobcaled hti ‘■Faery ,0 U,c EmiSUc 
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The peaceful empire into whidi its component states,' 
. reJeemeii fronn internecine conflict, have at last been con-* 
soUdated under one rule, owes, no doubt, to the protection 
of the British sivottl a longer period of tranquillity and a 
higher degree of social freedom than it ever before enjoyed; 
and these blessings it will assuredly lose if ever the power 
of that swortl is broken. Only in this sense, however, is 
our Indian Empire a dominion of the sword. Rs consti¬ 
tuent nationalities are foreign to each other. From time 
immemorial they have been subject to a paramount power 
which, for that ver^* reason, could not [possibly bo national. 
The brightest periods of their collective history have 
been attributable to the firm establishment and vigorous 
fLKercisc of such a power; their worst calamities have arisen 
from the decay and abeyance of Its authority. Mence 
the quality of the paramount jrower which they justly deeir 
most indLspensabte to Its beneficence is strength, and what 
they are most inclined to mistrust and resent in the conduct 
of its possessor is any apparent disposition to shrink from 
the open anti deHnite assertion of his autliority. 

For this reason it was Important to give prD}>er eni~ 
phasis to the now tide, anti yet the native mind was sonn 
filled with distnist and prejudice in r^jard to It by the 
unfortunate opposition to the Royal Titles Bill in its passage 
through ParttamenL. It was yseless to di^uise the fact 
that the grace and value of the new title had been seriously 
diminished lny tiwse debates in tile minds of the Asiatic 
races to vrhose sympathies it had been Intended 10 appeal.. 
The reeling of favourable expectation and satisfaction first 
excited by the prospect of the new title was now troubled 
and chilte<l. A vague suspicion obtained hold of die 
native mind, which, from tooclose attention to the arguments 
used for party reasons at home, conceived that die politicaJ 
purpose of the new title was to find s vent for the so-called 
imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield. and tliat it might even be 
one of covert and crafty hostility to the rights and interests 
of die native princes. Tlie Qiiden's act Imd already lost 
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' virtue; thu title requirtid to be rchubilitutcd in tiic native 
«maj^naiion and, practically' ispeaking, tlic final effect of 
its atlopticm depended Very much on the manner and 
circumstances of its proclamation. After careful con¬ 
sultation ^rith the hesuls of the different adminiatrailons in 
India, Lord Lytion's Govitmiuent had good reason to 
ImjUcvc tluit a sunple notification of the title in the 
or by a cfrcolar comnitinication to the native princes, would 
have left the mind of Xative India, in considerable confusion 
and doubt as to the real nature of the position which it 
was the object of the title to define and establisJi, T hey 
deemed it necessary' to decide, therefore, for this and other 
geoend considerations of weight, that an ioiperb! assem¬ 
blage should he held at Delhi on the tslof January', 1S77' 
and that durbars should he simitariy convened in the 
principal centres throughout India for the purpose of tat- 
plaining the aims aiid objects of Her Majesty's graaous 
act. and of proclaiming It in a befitting manner. 

It may be said, in pacing, tliai among the many difficult 
([uesdons which camo under the Viceroy s consideration in 
connection with this event, was thatol the tmnslatioo of the 
new title into the vernacular. At one time it was thought 
pos-dblc, and indeed preferable, that the English version 
should be unchanged. But this idea was finally dismissed for 
the simple reason that an jttaccurafcti native pronunciation 
woidd greatly disfigure the English word, and probably de¬ 
prive it of its full significance. What, therefoifi!, was the trans¬ 
lation 10 be ? To the word PMtdh there were numerous 
objections, it was a title already home by many Oriental 
princes greatly inferior in power and positioa to the 
Empress of Indiit For similar reasons the authorities 
■wenj loth to adopt the term Shdh 4 n^shi\hi which was 
practically a Persian title, that ^uld hardly be borrowc*! 
from-so iiooT a crow a All things considered, t!ie Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to adopt a translation which had the 
advantage of being the same in San^rit and Arabic, and 
of being at the same time thoroughly femiliar to the 
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Oncnia] .mtnd, not only in India but ihroughaut the; 
!turtout!ding regionn of Central AsIuh aa the rccogntz^ 
aytnboJ of tnipenal jxjwer. This translaiion was Kaimr-i' 
Hind. As tnay perhaps be well known to matiy, ntie of 
the titles of the ancient kings of India was Kisari^ of 
w hich the Persian Kedsar is but another form. The term 
Kfdsar passed, lit ftu:t, from Latin into Persian at a cotn^ 
panuivdy early pedud, ns It occurred in die Sbabcuuna of 
Ftrdusi early in the eleventh century; and became cuirent. 
not only in Hindustani, but also in the other literary 
languages of India. Besides tliese recommendations in its 
favour, this translaiion hod Other iiierits, U w-as sonorous. 
It was not tmekneyed nor h^ it been monoprdired by any 
dynasty * since that of the Roman Oesar^ who btxiueathcd 
lo k a lofty and mysterious place in the Imagination of 
Ea^iiern populations. It was, moreover, classical and one of 
coosiduniblc antiquity, the term Kaimr-IRoom Iieing that 
most gencraily applied in Oriental litemture to ihe Roman 
cini^tors, whilst, at the same time, that term adit represented 
the ikic of cmpCTor throughout Central Asia* The tronsla.- 
tioii did not of course escape criticism. Other versions such 
as Taj B^hshddfindaUan and ^f/4i ^nh&nfdtH mere s»ig- 
gested by Oriental scholani of noiUi but were not accepterh 
Knist^ was short; k was expressive; it was reat; 
and it was adopted. 

Preliminaries being tlms sattsfactoHly setdcdi the pro¬ 
jected assemblage for the proclamation of the new titl^i wras 
held on the igt of January, tSyy, on the large and lustorical 
pbln near Delhi, when kwas announced dviringa ceremony 
of most iirilliant cbaroctcr m the presence of the heads of 
every government in India, of twelve hundred of that 
noUc band of civil serviuite who represented alt that was 
good and Just in Western thought and admtnisiraiion I of 
lumteua thousand splendidly equipj^ and di^^linod 

* The £iet clut the Cietman and Aasttum nUinf fikoiStce pieserred rt^ 
AtNl th 3 ( ihs fiKMitt King of Potub b K«nr of Gemuny, »bould be noted 
alth9v;,'H h d<KA not aSset Uw •;ber'a ivjjumoit,—.-En. A. Q. Jt. 
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Bfidsli and Native troops; of seven ly-scvcn of the ruling 
Chiefs and princes of India representing territones as targe 
3 S Great Bntaiti, France, and Germany contbined ; of three 
hundred native noblemen and gentJemen embodying all 
that was lofty in tnldUgence and loyalty from all parts of 
the empire; and of sixty-eight thousand persons, besides 
the floating poputadon that visited and remained in 
Delhi and its surrounding camps during the fourteen 
days of the assemblage. These few words represent 
facts which must, for want of space, be left to the 
imagination. Language, indeed, fails to convey any idea 
of the magnificence of the scene there enacted. The Hast 
and the West met togetlier, ic may be said, for the first 
time with one common object. Governors, counciiTors, 
civilians, soldiers, native chiefs, Eurojjean and native 
gentlemen of all ranks, discussed leading questions of the 
day with one another with an advantage which staropoil 
the assemblage ns a useful and memorable event. No 
empire but that of England could have drawn together 
such an assemblage; no country but India could have 
produced such a scene. 

To this vast throng the Viceroy explained the intention 
of tlie Queen in the addition to the royal style and titles 
of her new Indian designation. It was, in short, but on 
emphatic expression on her part of a feeling bag enter¬ 
tained. but inadequately made known of deep interest in 
that grrat dependency, which is the first charge of English 
statesmanship. To the civil and military olHcers of tho 
Crown the Vkero)' expressed Her Majesty's gmtcful re¬ 
cognition of their energy and selMevotion ; to the non- 
official classes of all ranks he gave the assurance of her 
appreciation of their loyalty and enterprise; lo the army 
of India he conveyed the thanks due for gteal: and heroic 
achievements; and to the native princes and to the 
native populadon of the empire generally* Lord Lytuin 
spoke tlie acknowledgments of the British Govcriunent 
for their loyalty and attachment to their ruler, assuring 
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them that it was on their gradual aad enlightened, partid- 
liation in the exercise of the mild and just authoritjr of ihcLr 
sovereign^ rather than on conquest and annexation, that 
Her Majesty relied for the development of hiir Indian 
hmpire> Finally he read a telegraphic message received 
Irom the Queen that morning, which ran as follows— 

“ Wt, Videon. by iJie gta** (kwi of the yniied KintJxUim, Qjjwsn, 
T?.itipTcs8 of ladle, send throufjh oiir Viftroy to all otirofficct^ dvil iuitl 
niilit&iy, and to *11 prina^, duefs ani] |icaple$ no* 4t l *eUii uumblci}, 
out royal and lEppe^ (peeting. and ttfsiim Unan if tlte intcient and 
eniDCMt ifrection witk «bkb in: r<!}(»d itie [ledfile of otu ledot^ empire. 
tV'e have ftilhea^d ofitli heonfclt aatkbeiian llw reeeptittn which they haw 
accorded to out bckivcU son, and have heoi (imd.wd by the evidence of 
then loyalty and aitacbmrnl to ftuf houte and ihniAc. W'e nusl thiU ihe 
tsteseirt occasio* may tend totinite inIwrukof yet dusvrifTection ouMclvia 
and CUT aubjecta j that from the Uighe*t lo the humbleat all may fed that 
under our rtile, tlie great principles of libeily, oquttjianil }ut(tias ant sooutnd 
to theta; mid that to promote their IiapptDetia, ui add lo therr iiraaperity, 
and odratice thdr «rcl^‘, ato iho ever-present aiilia jtod objocti of tKir 
cmpirci*' 

This address was fbllowciJ by intense enthusmsm, the 
whole assemblage rising and giving repined cheers Many 
of the native chiefs attcmpietl to speak. The Mahtiraja 
Sindiah was the first to do so: he called out, ‘*SA/iA-m- 
shdh Pddshdht may God bless you E The princes of India, 
bless you, and pray that ymic sovereignty and i>owfcr may 
remain steadfast for cverl’* This loyal chieftain, alasl 
breathes no more. The Begum of Bhopal, contrary to all 
feminine etiquette, wits so carried away as to speak in a 
similar sense. Sir Sakr Jung, who has now also passed 
away, speaking in behalf of the Ntznm of hlyderabad, then 
a minor, warmly ccingRitulnted the sovereign on the US' 
sumption of her Indian tide. Nothing w'ould satisfy the 
Maharajas of Udaipur and Jeypore, both alsn now gone 
to their rest, but to obtain an assurunce that a telt^gram in 
the name of the united chiefs of Rajputana should at once 
be sent to the Queen*Empresa^ offering their loyal fealty. 
The Maharaja of Cashmere, also no more, declared-—as 
many other ehiefs joined him in doing—that the day would 
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never be forgnucn liy hitiwclf or his chitdren* It was a 
fticmcnt Indeed of unparaileled interest which roused the 
deep feeling of all pre^nl. 

The Delhi Assemblage, however, was not one of mere 
dispb}'; for. as already stated, conferences of importance 
wen; held, with great udraocage to the general interests of 
the enipitc, between the Viceroy and his advisers and the 
difTerenl heads of administration and with the native chiefs, 
in regard to a large mini her of administrative and financial 
(piestioRS—such as the then past and impending famine In 
Southern India, the amalgamation of Oudhwiih the North- 
Western I'roirfiices, arnmgements connected whb the pro¬ 
jected abolition of the inland customs line, and reduction 
of the price of s.-ilt, and a mass of similar tioestitms Mhicb 
might otherwise have entailed much correspondence and 
controversy. It must lie added, m justice tu all concerned, 
that so complete were the arrangement: * and so great the 
exertions of all concerned to make the assemblage a 
sticcesji, diat neither accident nor mortality marred this 
happy ex'ent. f 

Passing on to ilie local ckirbars h(!ld on flic same day 
at the head-quarters of each district and division through¬ 
out British India, and at the capitals of the various native 

* It 1 » not pnatiKIr , wcTC it iiuk*cil dtsinblc, (0 tDcmioq in n paper of 
th» r}i fini»* r r tlii; jkis^iiaI icrvicCs of iiidtvidiiats; cUe tcucli Ptiglu iie Raid 
flf the wwik of Sir. T. H. Tborntoti (^0101511 Secfiitarj} bul fiihers; Bin 
as on mtcfetiRp it iiu}' be stated tbat the Vtceroy owed tii.i}rh m the 
ontioifliij; sbililici of Sir Frederick Robeew, ihe preaoit C'umnunnlur-in- 
i'iimiH fa ladU,in qaatiuns connected widi ilwirest camp fitehed r( ildhJ. 
It was on that occasion liwt Ififtl f.yuon was finrt tmn^hl into ckne 
Itosonal reiatiDm iritli ttia dmaisruishcd aflicer, und fomiHl that 
opinion of bis abibtits nhkh sitemarda indocctl fiim to entnm hun with 
l^t tmpoirtiml cotmtiand in tbn Afijhan wur which brought «a ravdi 
innown to him and his troopo. 

+ Two ow/«*w/» may liimiiver be hero rncmitmai. jtwsnuich n ihej- 
aiToided nuilcmt lot tauch anuous dtecuaion on the parr of Rudentaqf 
nnthropolocy and iiative.9tateo1u£]Fi ‘I'he Khan of Khel^ and his followers, 
were no Mxmef lodged in ineir sttBipuious camp ihnn they atn op fnr 
supper the whole the cakes of fcan map which were supplied Tor hmg- 
neglcctcd ablutHnii, and in ibe firing of solutes for the Empress more than 
one of the much-wriuenHihout guns c/S puivc chiefs burit tnro fragments ! 
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chidTs anil princes, it is wortliy of npte that the proebma' 
tion of the new tit!e was received with cotrespoadin^ 
imthusiasm at even* place* On this point the reports oI* 
ihe local otHcers were remarkahle hotb in substance and 
character, occupying in the aggregate many hundred pages 
of print, full of interesting delail. The masses of India, in 
short, wdcomod the new title with marked inierest and 
respect, and received the praelamatjon of it with every 
possible demonstration rtf bjrali)*. Throughout the w^hoJe of 
iltc British districts—notably in Madras, Betigal. and the 
North'W^cstem Provinces—food and clothing u'tire gratui* 
tously distribute to th6us<inds of poor, whilst many of the 
wealthy ;:eniindats and municipalities gave libera] grants 
towards works of public utility. The durbars htdd nt the 
capitals of the native chiefs and princes were equally 
characterized by unmistakable evidences of good feeling. 

Tor Instance—to put in a few lines what might without 
straming hit as many pages—in Bengal and Noritiem 1 ndia 
the Rdja of Id HI Tipperah personally superintended thii 
arrangements of the durbar lidd at his capital, and evinced 
unbounded plevisune at having an oppportunlty of testifying 
his fidelity. The Maharaja of Sikkim, unable to hold a 
durbar in his own capital, sent all his chief officers to 
attend the reading of the proclamation at Darjeding. At 
Moorshf^labad there were special rejoicings on behalf of the 
late Nawdb Narim of Bengal; at Oittack the residents 
subscribed a huge sum to be spent in building a town 
hall for public use. The Ndwab of Rampore proclaimctt 
a general holiday for tliree days throughout his territories, 
and hriilLuidy illuminated his capitaL At other phtccs in 
Northern India the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
characterised tiie proceedings of die day. In the Punjab 
cvery^ anxiety waa shown by the Native States to do honour 
to ihir occasion, anti throughout this important ptovince 
the bearing of Urn people wot exceptionally cordbL In 
the numerous and important Hill States of the Himalayas, 
the Rijits observed the appointed day witli the ceremonies 
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usual on the iastallation of a reigning cbiefi In l lytte- 
rahad and Berar, ihc demonstrations of loj'alty towards 
the British Government were numerous, while throughout 
Central India and Rajputana the good feeling shonm at 
the various native courts was «iually gratifying. I hc 
late Idabaraja Holfcar gave a special donation of money 
towards the famine rdief in Southern India, and the 
Nidwdb Begum of Bhoyjal laid aside a like sura to be 
spent in any good work that the British Government 
might select 

In Madras die Maharaja of Travanoore, the Rijis 
of Cochin and Pudakotta, and many of the rich landed 
proprietors of that Presidency, held durhara at their 
pidnclpal stations in honour of the event ; ainongat others 
those of Chittur subscribed Rs. 10.000 towards pro- 
viding the district of Nortli Arcot with a school, to be 
called after the Empress of India; the day ivas celebrated 
with f^uoJ honour throughout the Province of Mysore, 
In Bomliay the NAw-ab of Cambay released many prisoners 
—.a measure carried out on the day of the proclamaiiod, 
under certain restrictions, by tlie whole of tlie Native 
States—presented his troops with a day's py, and left 
nothing undone to evince his loyalt 3 ^ The Thakur of 
Bhaonagar intimated his intention—since carried out— 
of coi^tnjcting, at a large cost, a bridge over the Aji 
river at Rajkoie, to be called the Kahar-i-Hind Bridge. 
Similarly, the Rao of Kutch, the Maharajas of Edur and 
Kolhapore. the NAwab of Janjira, and the numerous chiefs 
of Kaltyawar, celebrated the event at their capitals with 
every possible rnark of honour. Among the latter, the 
Thiikur Saheb of Palitaita presented the town with a poor 
house and a clock tower at a cost of many thousand 
rv|>ees in commemoration of the occasion. At Zanzibar, 
Muscat, Busbirev Aden, and eisewliere, ihe importantse of 
the event was etjually apprectaied. The flag-atalT of the 
British Residency, anti those of the i)ttoouin and Nether- 
laod Consulates at Bushirc were dressed, whilst ofheia] 
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Visits were paid to the BHdsh Resident bj' the representa-'' 
lives of Holtand and the Porte The Soltait of Muscat, 
although represented at Delhi, honoured the occasion 
firing at his capital a salute of tot guns, and by paying a 
personal visit to the British Agent 

Whilst the assuniptton of the new title was thus received 
with unalTccted satisfaction throughout India, addresses 
and letters from native chiefs, public bodies, and private 
individuals, written in divers languages and dialects, ixiuretl 
in upon Government tn such numhttrs that it became ini'' 
poissibli; to reply to them except In one general letter of 
acknowledgment. 

Taking those from the native chiefs at random, one 
chief wrote that the event was " intimately connected with 
the welfare of the chiefs and people,” '* The event of 
lo-day,” wrote another chief, ** must 1 >c as gratifying to the 
rulers as to the ruled. It is a red-letter day in the annals ol 
modem India, of which not only we ourselves, but our 
children and children's children may wdl be proud, ” *’ Tliis 
is the third time/' said another. " that India is going to be 
ruled by an empress. The first was the widow of the 
Hindu King. Agniboma: the second was die RLr.ia Begum, 
die daughter of the Maltommcdan Emperor Altamash ; the 
third is the Queen Victoria, the Hngllsh sovereign. But 
something greater.*' he added, ■' has been achieved. Such 
a powerful sovereign of so vast a territory never ruled India. 
This proclamation may consequently be considered supenor 
to all its kind." “ The adoption this year by Her Majesty 
of a title directly derived from the Indian Empire,'' .^id 
another eminent native nobleman, Is both a proof that 
England's interest is still thoixmghly identified with tlie 
welfare of this country, and a sign that Her Maji^sty docs 
not hesitate to extend to the people of India the advan-^ 
tages which must accrue from the formation oif an Indian 
Empire based on such glorious principles and traditions as 
those of the British nation/' " In all the changes that have 
taken place,” declared another, the present calls forth the 
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greatest rejoicing; London ts i^.opc distant from 

Vulia. yet in Her Majesty's thoughts India fs ever near, 
and the good of her Indian subjects her chief considem- 
tinn.” ‘-This signal event,'' said a well-known native 
statesman (Sir hladava Rao), " marks tltc completioft and 
consolidation of a -mighty |>olidca! fabric* \\-c know, we 
feel, we gi^tefully acknowledge the diaracteristld; of the 
protecting pre*ein'iaeace sytnboJ^etl by the imperial tide." 
*' ECind and generous ivcrc the words/' wrote another well- 
known chief, “ with which the Viceroy made known Her 
Majcstv*'s motives for becoming ottr Empress; such friendly 
sentiments so warmly expressed add much to the honour 
of my State, and stimulate the old dependents and w^J- 
wishers of Her Majesty to fresh acts of devotion and 
fidelity/* “The increased interest wKtcii Her Imperial 
Majesty has now been pleased to manifest on behalf of 
India." said another chief, "by granting its inhabitants the 
privilege of calling ihcTr sovereign tlitdr own Empress has 
filled the land with joy* I shall alwiiys hold mysclC he 
atkled. "and the revenue of my ancestral State in reaiimess 
for llie service of Her Imperial Majesty and her Indian 
tioveroment, under the benign protection of which I and 
my {feople enjoy so many blessings*" 

Deyond the kharittts from native chiefs, of tlic loyalty 
and TutKi.‘^//o( which but a faint idea is given by ihese few 
sdectiutis, there were some hundreds of addresses from 
public bodies as grutif^-Ing In apprcciaiion of past rule as in 
their honest aspiration for future progress* Whilst some of 
these addresses tecounted in graphic bnguage the benefits 
of British administration, with special rderence to the aboli¬ 
tion of infanticide and suiiee. to hospitals, railways^ and 
education; others evinced considerable acquaintance with 
past history and a lively inierest in thequciitioiis of the hour. 
*■ The strength of Engiacd,*' said some, " lies in the loyalty 
and loti'c of India. Let England bo true to bur trust, and 
India will be true to her faiih*'’ " I'he visUi of the future/* 
it was added, " presems one endless view of glory to both 
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coanirj«i5. If ii sh&iilJ tiappan thnt Macaulays New 
Zealariiltf shall take liis stand amid a vast solitude uik>j» 
a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch die ruin« of 5>i, 
Paul's, may future ages and future nacionB cull wisdom and 
nobleness ironi the historj' of British nile in India.'* *" VVe 
ask." said others, "that our great legislative councils should 
lie elective t that there shoulil lie a branch of PaHiamcfit in 
India Kt all 1 l ulian afTnirs : tliat high and responsible posts 
be opened to the better classes of natives; that wc be per- 
ntitted to keep arms \ that our land rents and salt dues be 
dtscrcasccL** *' VVe hope;" said others, “ thiit an efifort will 
be made to associate the great native princes in the prac¬ 
tical work of the adminstration of Cntiah Indio, that the 
system of keeping political agents and military camps in 
naiive territories will give way to a more cordial association 
of chiefs in the councils • of tlie empire through some 
organization of a recognized diet or assembly, wdicrc they 
could meet one another and the great officers and Btalesmcrt 
who rule India and discuss all imperial fjUE^ionSi “ An 
imperial government," It was added, *' cannot be Imagined 
urithout a constitution regulating its relations with depen¬ 
dent sovereigns. The germ of such an assembly eidsts 
in many durbar gatherings, Quesdons regarding the |Kjlicy 
of ?:inal[ frontier wars with barbarous tribes, boundary 
disputes between Native Smies. and similar differences 
between British and non-Brldsh territory : the measures 
lo be adopted with respect to rulers who misgovern their 

* This ^ Ui Idea which UCcumd to rcaaf high sutheddn ii> Indw. 
The Appdntiiicnt by the Viceroy of ccitaift esiiniellon of ifae Empress 
vTxa to ^itue cMctu an outcotue of tl. h was thought (>gssO>ke by sorae 
thii loi Impcrtil Pfi*y Council might cveituiariy be formed of wme lw4aiiy 
rnembm of sOy who uiikht eitller assemble when oUed togethEr by the 
Vlcerr^ cw be eattllcd st any lisoe ta wbmk to the Iknish i5ov«Timi3it 
their vtctrs u]K>n ptibik queAiwft aitd pojecta of tiw rebtidg to the 
oniiire. Such a cotindt mighd it w»t argued, be eniirely feiurato and 
dminct from any cabung Umilatioa; ti would be purely eonsutnlive, the 
members of it would hare Utlea and salutes fnr tife. and in coune of time 
the ns-stem might be cslendcd m local jHOvmces and goswiuiiKias anil 
prove of benefit tn hftngi'ng 10 a solutkm quesdcis on which k wm> good 
the pnbtic opinion ihottld hear. 
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lemtoriesj (Questions of adoption, eKtradidon, coinage, and 
of imperioj It^islatlnn might bo referred eo such a couiidl,"’ 
O Ulothcr, O Beloved, O residing in the palace of l^ondon/' 
said other addresses, " the descendants of the great 
ITinperor ot Delhi are burnt In the fire of yotir might. 
Surely to-day angels wHJ sing your Majesty's giory in the 
heavenly regions »vhere Yadhisliva, the Son of Justice, who 
perfoniicd the great Rajasuya festival of Pandaras 3,000 
years ago at Delhi, now resides." 

I he warmth of feeling thus evinced by public liodics 
and others throughout India was reflected in the European 
and native press, the rcproduciioiv of whose opirdons on 
on die subject space alone forbids. But tile proclamation 
of the new ude was not. after afl, a matter of mere words. 
It w'its nccoinpaoicd by numerotts acts of grace; consisting 
generally of rewards granted for iservtces inudequatcly 
Tecognized in the past; Increases to pensions and jaghirs 
enjeo’ed by ancteni native families ivhose unquestioned 
loyally had rendered them deserving of assistance t the ‘ 
association of some of the leading' native princes with the 
priiidiial advisers of the Indian Government as “ Counsel 
lors of the Empress/ forming a nucleus, In short, bf a 
future Indian Privy Council; the granting of numerous 
increased salutes (a much-prwed honour) to the principal 
native chiefs, and the presentation to them of coniitietnora' 
live mcrlals and banners which, os was rightly considered 
at the time, are aow* highly prised by them; the conferring 

of honoraiy titles—a reward very dear to the native mind_ 

on more than two hundred selected native noblemen .md 
gentlemen; tlie presentation of a brge number of sunnuds, 
or certificates of honour, to native and other gentlemen 
tliroiighout India hotding such offices as honorary magis> 
irates, and members of municipal councils; increases of pay 

Adatic diiit& lu(« « gnsal re«:t?roee fur arch cniblcms. The iitciK- 
ni/iontlLissand Iwnnm bydtir Eini*nm oTUtUii areulll ueonitiMt 
jfl name coop. U ira* nw urnriie to mlmitutc for ti«an bankers and 
ctmuiociiiiirattvc medsli gtvon by the Enspreu of India. 
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allowances to the eommissJoned and non-commissioned 
oflicers and men of the native army in India, besides 
large number of appointments to the Order of lintisfi 
India. 

There remained the more difficult task of devising some 
appropriate rccognicion on the part of Government of the 
claims of the British jtortion of the community, representing 
as it did the power in the past, by which the empire had 
been won and maintained, and in the present those on 
whose high (qualifications England depended for its consoli¬ 
dation and advancemenL The question was long and 
carefully considered, more especially as Lord Lytton, 
who never forgot the facts here stated, was personally 
anxious that some such recognition should be made. It 
seemed possible at one time to grant to all Europeans then 
serving under the Government of India an additional year's 
service towards the piensions due to them on retiremeiiL 
But certain objections, principally of a financial character, 
proved insuperable, and the Idea was reluctaatly aban¬ 
doned. It was therefore only possible to give some 
appointments to the Order of the Star of India: to create 
an order specially open to tion-officlal classes, now known a-t 
the '* Most Eminent Order of die Indian Empire;'' to im¬ 
prove in some degree the position of British officers siiirving 
in native regiments; and to give a day's pay to the seamen 
and soldiers serving the Queen-Empri^s within Indian 
limits on the day of the prodamation. That these and 
other rewards to Englishmen in India were not, as some 
perhaps anticipated, more material, was certainly not due 
to the Viceroy, 

Passing on to further interesting facts, it may be tiiun- 
ttoned that on the day of the prociamadon of the new tide 
nearly 16,000 prisoners were released throughout British 
India, cany-ing the feeling of rejoicing to a vast number of 
individuals In remote districts, who would probably havti 
never heard of the occasion in any other way. ft was 
suggested by some that this act might perhaqjs lead to a 
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disturbance of the public peace, or to an iucreasie of crime. 
, No such results took place. In Hict, only two cases were 
brr»ught to notice, after a considerable Interval of time, in 
which prisoners so released were again recommitted on 
criminal chargps^ This was creditable to the juilgmcnc 
with which the sdections ibr rdc*^ were made, and it 
greatly enhanced the feeling of entire approljatlon with 
which this act of grace viewed by the nativ'u community. 
Natives of India are little given as a rule lo demonstm.- 
tioiis of either ipdef or joy. But this boon was deeply felt. 
Some prisoners could not believe the news; they’' appeared 
to be under a dream; but directly tb::y understood that 
P^fbJiAk Victoria had soroelhitig to do w'ith Uie trans- 
actioD, ?and that it was an act of grace on her jjart, 
all doubt vanished; they broke up into knots of twos 
and threes; shout after shout hurst from their throats 
wliiTe, “like a parcel of schoolboys, let loose for a 
holiday," they went their several ways, newly dothed, 
and with money to pay their jourmey home. The women 
who were released threw clumiselvcs ac the feet of the 
ofhcmls crying and shouting for joy, 'fhe effect was so 
great Oft the nervous system of one m;jn who had for years 
bfien paralysed, that, to the astonishment of the me<iica| 
men and others standing by. he stood up, thanked his 
Empress and walked away with the rest. With r^ard 
to ilic prisoners at Port lllair and Singapore, tlic announce- 
mem was received with much jrjy. But when the first 
pleasure was over, some who had spent the best part of 
their .lives in captivity felt auxiety as to what would 
await them at home. One man said, shall hud no one 
whom 1 remember at home, Imt at least E ^all die—the 
sooner the better—among my own people," The head 
munshT of the Comriiissioners Olhce at Port lilair had tw'o 
years to serve for rtdeasc. On reading out the list and 
finding his own name down for immediate release, be was 
so affected as to be entirely unable to go on with iiis task. 
In another case, a woman, a life-prisoner, was released. 
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She bad been married 10 a term convict whose imprison-.^ 
mcnt had expired, hiu who remained on the island to he 
with her and their family. On hearing htir name called 
out for release, her husband and family rushed on the 
odiccr who was reading the Ibt, embracing and blcssinj^ 
him with such earnristness that he could not for some time 
procf^ with it The one drawliach, of course, to this 
great act of grace was the inevimble disapporntment of 
those who were left behind in prison; btit thitHtglioiit 
India the general conduct of such prisouet^ grtiady rni- 
proi'cd, whilst ]>etiy crimtt> and oflcnces against discipline 
decreased in a marhed degree. 

To the genius and pereoiial supcrv-irion of the Viceroy, 
seconded, it must be added, by t!u: goixlwill of all classes 
in India, was due the sucoess of the grtet event of which 
this is blit a faint record. 

And now, be it said. " Empress Day '* is ever loohed 
upon in India as one of the grotit days of the year. 
We are Indeed told by a graphic writer that even the 
humblest ryot, "who owns half an acre of graund and, it 
may be. two shinny Brahminy bullocks.'’ celebrates the day 
in his own humble fashion, Mali timed Das.*?, the magis¬ 
trate's head baboo, stains bis pony’s mane anti tail with 
a bright salmon pink, and in stui'A'"white flowing garments 
and patent leather shoes, ambles through the village baxtiar 
in trappings of cloth and spangles to pay visits to hb Triads. 
Long may the aiuiiversary be dear to the two hundred aiul 
fifty ttitlllon inhabitants of the grcattist Eastern Empire that 
the world has ever seen f Long may our bdoved Sovereign's 
rule of tJtat Empire be attendetl with the respect and affec¬ 
tion of every grade of Her stibjects J Long may Her ^leople 
look back with veneration and gratitude to the jubilee of a 
spotless and eventful reign, and appreciate tilt practical and 
worthy reasons which induced their Sovereign lo assume 
die title of Empress of India! 


O. T. buRjft:. 
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When the Duke of Sparta took his naehe!or*s Degree 
Jiitj’, Mr. Tritoupis made an eloquent speech, durin]^ the 
course of which he is reported to have used the following^ 
words: 

" Not unjy tiu King Ctoi^ Twlcd wisdy and nett so far ai otir i i nni f- 
affjiits are caDterned, but be hat been in Ml sjmpaiiijr vith all our naihtiuil 
iispiatioiiL Tic liaa been Ibe cenlre of mulibUid Hdliitiiini, the ackiiott-' 
Icd^ chief of the Greeka, irho, llviitg beyond out bdrden, are not bitt 
subject, [ml ncvcfthcfc^ are lojal to hbn and hojw in him. The prbtc^ 
if 1m! rultow in fai& father^ footsteps, esnnot but nuke ob feet confident in 
our fuitiifc Jesiinics-'^ ^ 

Mr. Tricoupts was probably thinking at the time of tht 
Greeks living in those, territoriest beyond the nortliern 
border* which his predecessor had vainly hoped to recover 
from the Turk. There are, however, other Greeks^ natives 
of a greater, richer Greece, in Asia, who equally with their 
European hrethren hope to see tlieir day-dreams realized 
through the agency of King George and free Helbsp 
These Asiatic Greeks, destined some day to play an im¬ 
portant part in the evef-rt:;curring Eastern Question, have 
liltherto attracted little altendonL PoHtka) interest centres 
in Athens and Constantinople ^ ordinary life under Turkish 
rule i& uneventful; and if it were not that some Smymiote 
occasionally fells into the bands of Greek brigands, or that 
misguided villagers sometimes try to escape Turkish mis¬ 
rule by lledng to Russia, there would be little to remind ua 
of the large and annually increasing Greek population in 
Anatolia. 

The dream of the Asiatic Greeks Is a revived Byaan- 
• Ttmit, July ji, i3S&. 
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title Empire, which shall extend eastward to the Antl- 
Taunis, and have its seat of govenunent at ConstantUiopJc. , 
They perceive, with the keen political Instinct of their race, 
that the *'Grand Turk" once driven from Constamlnople 
and deprived of the prestige which he derives from its 
possession, cotdd not long retain his hold upon Anatolia. 
With the western seaboard of Asia Minor in the hands of 
a rapidly increasing Greek population, and Russia playing 
the part of benevolent neighbour to the enterprizing 
Greeks of Cappadocia and ronius, any attempt to create a 
modem empire of Rdm with an Oriental court at Konteh 
or Bnisa would be impossible. The Sultan must, in the 
fulness of time, pass beyond die CiUcian Gates, never to 
return ; and the Inheritance left void by his departure must 
fall to the Greeks. Greek patriots have an intense belief 
in themselves. They would greet with pitying smiles the 
sceptic wIto ventured to ea.sE any doubt upon their cventiuit 
succession to this glorious inheritanoe i but thdr fertile 
brains have not yet thrown any practical light upon the 
process by which a Greek emperor is to bt cntlironed on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. In the west men look for 
guidance to King George, and the little kingdom which, 
with all its faults, has proved not unworthy of die jiasiiion 
to which it was raised by the genius of Canning. In the 
south, north, and east, where men's minds are less influenced 
by constant intercourse with the free sons of free Hellas, 
all hope is centred in Russia, die "deliverer " of oppressed 
Bu^arta. In either case, the Greeks consider it ihe boundea 
duty of everj’ European nation, more especially of England, 
to help them, and they have a firm, enthusiastic fxiUef in 
the ultimate destiny of their race. 

The Greeks of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands are 
the descendants of many tribes converted to Christumity^ 
and completely Hellenised during the period of Byzantine 
supremacy. The various tribes wer«; amaJgamaictl by 
ecclesiastical iulc and rcJtgious zeal far more effectually than 
they could ever have been by Rome and her pno-consulSk 
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Churches arose io the most remote districts: * the native 
» dialects gave place everywhere to the language in which 
the gospel wsis written ; and Constantinople became at once 
the civil and ticclesiasticul centre of the people. The 
religious connection with Constantinople has never been 
broken^ and it thus happens that Anatolian Greeks, still 
faithful to their ancient traditions, have thdr eyes fixed 
upon that city rather than upon Athens. In the common 
{xtrbnce of the present day evcjy one is a Greek who 
belongs to tilt Orthodox Church j and it is now • almost 
Impossible to say whether the tnmaies of any* particular 
village are of Pontic. Cappadocian, Galatian, Phrygian, or 
pure Greek origin. The amalgamation was complete; 
tribal distinctions were obliterated; and the confusion w;is 
increased, after the Moslem conquest, by the enforced 
rcino^'al of entire communities from one portion of the 
empire to another. This mixed race is e^nttally Greek 
in polity and feeling t it has definite views and objects^ and 
though these may appear for the moment visionary 
imptacticablf, they are none the le^ deseiring of attenrion. 

The distribution of the Geeeks in Asia Minor is remark* 
able. The settlements on the west coast aie, as we shall 
presently see, the result of companitivcly recent immigra¬ 
tion; whilst the eastern communities arc remnants of the 
original Byzantine populaDcm which have held firmly to 
their faith tlirough centurisrA of oppresstoiL Whilst the 
^Iji'ik sultans ruled over thrk empire of Rdm the Qiris- 
tians do not appear to have liceft treated with cxcepdonaJ 
harshness: but soon after the rise of the Ottoman Turks 
to power a change took place. The abominable boy- 
tribme was insiitutetl, and, .iccordiog lo traditions banded 
down in the old Greek faitiilies, any one hcaid speaking 
Greek in the public streets had his tongue pTni-k^T out. It 

* tovdiet at piesent iby ii ctmuxmly astonished at fiiuljng 
tbc nuiu diurchei in the rkhi secluded of Anatolia—mute 

rmcoc^ of th« ptusiittity of the . under tire By/andtie empeniTS, 
and of tbc complete stiji^se^an t^gonisia liy Christianity, 
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no wonder chnt the (^re^t: mass of tliu [jcopTi^ ndopterd 
Islam, and made haste to Itam TiirklsH; and that those who 
remaincNl Christians li»t tlicir mother tongue. The Greeks 
who worked in the mines wereidlowed the sjieciai privilege 
of retaining not only their creed, but their language: 
whibt those who lived in ilic subterranean villages of 
Cappadocia, or in the mountains of i^ontus wore able, from 
the peculiarity of their position, to iTcfy the Turk and pro 
se^e tltdr dlulecL in all other inland cotnmunittes Turkish, 
written with Greek characters, Ijccame the language of the 
Greek Christians. The people owe a debt of grailtude to¬ 
wards their priests svho, during i he darkest period of Turktsli 
oppr^ion, never allowed the feelrngof nationality to die out^ 
and presen'ed, as hir as might Uii, somi: knowletlge of the 
national language. There are, however, villages tn the less 
accessible districts tn which tiic Gnxk language has been so 
completely lost ihat the priest who rcciio the church service 
is as ignorant of its meattiitg as those who listen to him. 
It was my fortune to meet one sucJi priest who had recently 
purchased, a copy of the Psdms in Turkislij written in 
Greek cliaracters, from an American toiporti:\tr. He could 
hardly bdieve tiiat they formed part of iliat Book which 
he was able to read but could not understand ; and was no 
less surprised tbuni delighted at the new world which had 
been so unexpectedly opened to him. All tliis is. however, 
rapidly changing, and most strenuous eflbm are being 
made to ensure a knowledge oi Greek amongst die rising 
generation. It us impossible, vvidiin the limits of a maga¬ 
zine article, to describe with any fulntiss the varied con¬ 
ditions of life, dte t|uaint babils, aiuJ tlic curious legends 
ah<S traditions of these scatteretl Greek communities, but a 
few rough notes may, it is hupeJ, intei:i£s.t some of our 
readers In their present and future welfare. 

In the islaads off the west i;oast of Aria Minor the 
Turk * is rapidly and surely giving place to the Greek. 

* A Turk in the [.levjmti xnd iho bi tbii atticTi^, n Uoftmi vha sp«aki 
Tinkkli; toay, cr Le nnty not be, uf fuikah orisia, and iiwrt £nj- 
^uemfy is (wt 
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* Whenev'cr Iaj]d is for sale ihc purchaser is a Christian not a 
Moslem; and if the same rate of displacement continues* 
Acre will not, fifty years hence, be a Turk on the islands. 
The increase in material prosperity since the War of I nde¬ 
pendence is almost as marked in some of the islantls as in 
free Hellas • and each year the area devoted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the olive and vine is extended. It is true that the 
taxes arc collected in a harsh and wasteful manner, and 
that a Christian is still at a disadvantage In the courts of 
law; hut, on the whole, the contlitiuns of life are not very 
hard, and the islanders have a growing feeling of security 
which is not always fdt by the villagers of CappadocuL, 
Every (»reek Islander from *‘far off” SamothrakI to 
Rhodes knows that tile Europisin Powers would not permit 
any serious act of oppression on the pan of the Porter 
and that a " massacre*^ on tlie smallest scale would probably 
be the forerunner of a Turkish exodus from Europe. 

Let us take, as an insMnce of insular progress, that 
most delightful of islands, Mytilene. where the hottest 
summer’s day is tempered by the cool sea breeae, and 
abundant springs give a nesi*er failing supply of pure Umpid 
water. Less than forty yearn ago tliere were on the island 
6o,ooo Turks and 30,000 Greeks r there are now 20,000 
Turks and Sq,ooo Greeks, and this change in the popula¬ 
tion has been accompanied by an ever-increasing prosperity. 
New hous«:s are coiistatuly being added to the numerous 
well-built villages ; the hillsides are clothed with olive and 
vine; welt kept orchards grow fruit for the Constantinople 
market; and each year shows an tncreass in the exports 
and imports. The modem Lesbians are well maiV hand- 
sewne of face, active, and intclligeni; they are excellent 
merchants, good sailors, hard-w*orkiiig agriculttirists, or 
skilful craftsmen. The women are prettj', but aged at 
thirty I they are spinners of llax, cotton, and wool, from 
which they make cxcdicot cloths; and they excel in those 
beauiifi)] embroideries which form part of every girts 
trousseau. 
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The island i$ the paradise uf peasant proprietorsv the 
despair of land rcgistrani. More than three-fourdts of th^ 
people are landowners; and it is isaidp with fine exaggem- 
uon. tliat there are 3,000,000 pnopenies. One Lesbian 
may hold from 400 to 500 parcels of ground scattered, as 
from a pepper-box, over hiil Jind plain; whilst another 
may own but three or four olive trees. The {tossession of 
land has a sobering indutuice on the people. Throughout 
the island there Ls absolute security; in striking eontnisc 
to the mainland, no one goes armed; and the only dis¬ 
turbers of the peace are the wild fevcMers who grow 
r^uairdsomc over their cups. The minute subdivision of 
the land is due to an old fashion, now fast dying otit, wliicli 
renders it incumbent upon a bride to bring to her husband 
a fumishtxl house and plot of grouiuL The fashion has its 
inconveniences. Landed proprietors find it impossible to 
live upon their estates : small scattered holdings add to the 
cost of transporting produce, and they art so unfavourable 
to the cultivation of w'hcat Utat two-thirds of the quantity 
required for consumption on the island has to be imported. 
If it were not for the safety-valve provided by the adjoin¬ 
ing coast districts thcri: would soon be nn economic revolu¬ 
tion. The Lesbians are good masons, excellent cabinet¬ 
makers, and cunning in the consmiction of all manner of 
water conduits. As siunmer approaches tliere is an exodus 
to the mainland where they ply their trades, and, as their 
enemies assert, live upon Turkish hospitality; in the early 
autumn they return, ludcn with Moslem piastres, to help 
their wives ivith the olive crop. The fishermen are also 
away for wrecks catching and dr)*ing octopi, with which the 
narrow seas abound, for die Constantinople and Smyrna 
markets. During die absence of the men the women 
cultivate ibe ground, and at the same period sturdy 
Albanians flock to the island to build the dry stone walls 
which rorm the basis of the terrace culture, and in the 
construction of which they are said to have no rivals. 

The relations of the se.\es are stilt ]>ecu}iady Oriental, 
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On Sunciaj's and holy tiki's the men sit In one part of the 
S'lllage* the women in another. On festival days the rnen 
and Tvomeo dunce at opposite ends of the same field, and 
they never mix with each other. Maiden.'t go to church 
but twice a year—on E.TSier Day for conscience* sake, and 
on St, Theodore's Day to meet their future liiisband, a 
custom probably handed down from the days when Chris- 
t i.m maidens rlid not go to church through fear of amorous 
Turks who lay In wait by the tray, A Jove-muLch is un¬ 
known ! wise mnich-mnkers arrange tJie preliminaries of 
marriage. Thiye is much hard tKirgainirig;; negotiations, 
which may collapse over a copper stewpan, go on for 
montlis. When the terms are finally settled, a forma! con¬ 
tract Is drawn up and signed, and if cither of the i»igh 
contracting parties fail to carry it out withtn twelve months, 
he or she has to pay lo jver ccol, ad vahreni. on the 
lady's dowry. The dowry fashion, whldi prevails amongst 
Mosiems as well as Christians, bears hardly on the men. 
A father must go on slaving until he has earned the dowries, 
without which he cannot hope to marry his daughters; and 
a brotlicr cannot, for very shame, marry before his sisters 
have been settled in life. 'I he custom occasionally leads 
to comical, sometimes to tragical, situations; and, as may 
be readily understood, it does not tend to Jhmity rejoicings 
when a gid Is born into the world. 

European cukune ts extending among the wealthier 
classes, and strenuous efibrts are being made to educate 
the masses. Education is fre^. sirpported by communal 
taxes and legacies. Each village has its primary schools 
in which Crock ts taught by masters and mistresses who 
arc either free H el tones or lesbians who have passed a 
(juaJlfying examination at Athens. All boys and girb 
when tlicy leave the schools arc able to read and write, 
and the girls to sew and embroidfir. From the prlnwry 
schools the boya can pas.s to a high school or collegia 
-which claims etjual rauk with those of Smyrna and 
Chios. In Uiis college the course of instruction includes 
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Greuki French, and TiirkisJv i and a sufficiently high sian- 
tlard Is maintained In all branches of knowledge to 
enable tlie lads, if they* sr) mind, to go on to the Lyceum at 
Athens. This general education of the masses would soon 
lead to tile disappcarancic of most of the old citsioms and 
cjualnt superstitions "With which the island abounds if tt 
were not for the conservatism of the priests. All praise 
and honour is due to those priests who in the dark days 
did so much to preserve the religion and language of the 
Cre^dta; but die parish priesta of tlie pnyient day run 
some danger of being left behind by the rising generation, 
and if they do not take care, a lime will come when Uicy 
will no longer be able to retain their hold upon the people. 

On the mainland the displacement of the Turkish popU' 
lation by Greeks isi, perhaps, more marked than it is on the 
islands. Villages and even districts which, less than fifty 
years ago, were htoslcm are now partly or wholly 
Christian. On the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Manncra 
most of the villages are Greek t die Greeks arc in a large 
majority on the island of Marmora, and die smaller islands; 
they are tjtiite one-half of the population in the Dardanelles 
district i and they are rapidly increasing in numbers, 
wealth, and influence. From Edremid, the ancient Adra- 
myttium, to Smyrna, the villages on the coast are nearly 
all Greek, the rich lands in the valkys of the Caicus, 
the Hermvis, and the Meander are gradually passing 
into Greek Iiands; at Pergantum, 'Philadelphia, Manisa, 
ASdIn, &cthe Greeks are increasing, the Turks decreasing • 
“ Giaour " Smyrna has a tiattve Greek popubuion of over 
30.000; in addition to more than 20;0oc> free Hellenes; 
and the many villages round Smyrna which were at one 
time almost exclusively Moslem, are now almost cxclu- 
mvcly Greek A similar change ts taking place in the 
coast districts south of Smyrna, hut there it is not so 
marked, for the rough nature of the country rendere it 
less attiactive to settlers. 

Thu origin of this coloniradon of the coast districts 
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must be sought tn the mcreased security tb life and 
jjroperty wbidi the Greeks have enjoyed since the War 
of I ndependence, and the establishment of Greece as a 
kingdom by the Treaty of Adrianopte in 1829. Ai first 
little effect irvas produced, but the condition of the Chris¬ 
tians was further improved by the Treaty of Munkiar 
Iskalissi: the Issue of the Hatti Sherif of Gblhaneh ; and 
the Crimean War, Since the Crimean W'ar and the 
ptibh'eailon of the llattl Hamaydn, in 1856, the European 
Ambassadors at Constantinople and the numerous Consuls 
throughout the Levant have constantly brought pressure 
to bear upon, the Porte in favour of the native Christians; 
and the last Turco-Russian War, which resulted in such 
an enormous loss of Moslem life and proved so disastrous 
to Turkey, has greatly impfoved the status of Christians 
tliroughout the Ottoman Empire. Security to life led to 
a rapid Increase in the population of the islands, and men 
commenced emigrating to the rich fertile plains of the 
adjoining coast, where they could earn a livelihood with 
greater case, and eventually acquire land, The movement, 
once started, went cn at an cver-increastng rate, and It is 
estimated that more than 200,000 Greek islanders have 
emigrated into the Smyrna districts alone daring the last 
forty years. 

Greek colonization has not unfncquently followed In 
the footsteps of humble commercial ent€^rprisc. Andreas, 
the younger son of a targe family, finds himself unable to 
make his way in his native island; he forthwith invests 
his smalt earnings In miscellaneous articles, especially such 
as arc in favour with Moslem wives and maidens, and 
starts off to seek his fortune as a pedlar, on the mainlantl 
He selb his goods at from go to too per cent, profit, and 
lives whtbi travelling o» 'rurklsh hospitality; when he 
has disposed of his stock he returns to the nearest town to 
replenish, and then takes to the road again. After a Little 
experience Andreas settles in a Turkish village, and opens 
a small shop; he la always ready to ^ve credit on good 
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scairtty, at a high tatt of interest, and, for a farther con- 
sidcracioiK to take payment in kind: he receives ibe com* 
oil, or whatever it inay be* at prices much below their 
market value, and readily disposes of them at a proAt, 
through his compatriots in the nearest town. Needless to 
say, Andreas grows rich whilst tlte villagers grow poor i he 
is soon joined by his cousin Dimitri, and others, who have 
heard of his success, and the peasants become poorer still; 
at last a succession of bad harvests places them at the 
mercy of Andreas and his friends, and forces them to part 
with their houses and land ; they move further inland and 
the viil^e becomes a Greek colony. It is the same witli 
the wealthier Turks: the old Bey, who owns a latge estate 
near our village, has always kept open house and never 
taken thought of the morrow ; he has still to entertain his 
guests, and marry his children, but his expends have 
Increased, and he Is sometimes m want of ready-money; 
he applies to Andreas who is always pleased to supply his 
wants, on good sccuri^', at 25 to 30 {Htr cent interest. 
The Bey never dreams of paying, and the debt increases 
unili one dark day, Andreas closes his purse and threatens 
to sell the old mnn up. In the good old days Andreas 
would have lost his head, and the Beys lands would luve 
passed Intact 10 his heirs; now, a compromise is effected, 
pan of the land Is surrendered at once, and for an additional 
loan the remainder goes to the Greek at the old Boy's 
death. Even at tlie present day Andreas is hardly In a 
position to fight his battles with the Bey alone; he gets 
n cousin from free Hdlas to Join him in the loan and thus 
secures the support of the Greek ConsuL 'fhe debt 
becomes a European question; the Bey knows that if he 
w<mt into Court he would have to paj’ his debt to die last 
para; and he therefore preferstfto give up part of his 
projierty. In nearly every town Moslems are now found 
wlio Itave been reduced from compamtivc affluence to 
poverty: and who vainly regret that they fiad not paid 
more attention to the old precept to distrust the Greeks. 
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I’licfe is now gtiing on in these c<^t dlstHcts, what 
jjtighi almost he called a strugigb for existence betweeor 
Grcelc and Turk^ and in this struggle the advantages 
are all on the side of the Christian. Tim Creek 
marrii:'! young, is verj' prolific, and, li^'ing under more 
favourable conditions than the Turkj manages to raise 
h(5 family. He is shrewder, better educated, sulTers 
less from official robber)’ than his neighbour, and ia 
not liable to the conscription. The Turk, on the 
other hand, rarely raises a hrge Cimiiy: infanticide 
and abortion are common; there is no skilled medical 
atitmdancc; and Itall the peasant children die before they 
.-main ilietr first year. The Turk Is apathetic; his edu- 
catioHj which consisis of learning verses from the Koran 
in a language that he does not understand, hardly fits him 
for a stru^le with the keen-witted Creek: he has lo bear 
the full burden of the conscription, to supply recruits for 
the police force, and altogetlier !iis pursuits are more 
calculated to shotten life than those of the Greek. 

The busy town of A ivali, opposite Mytilenci Is a good 
example of Grtxk progress on the tnatnlajicL In June, 
I Sat, when die Greek fltiet, under Tombaies, anchored 
off the island of Muskonist in mpport of an expected 
rising of Anatolian Greeks, Aivali, or Kydonles, was a 
flourishing commercial town. It had 30^000 inhabitants, 
3,000 stone houses, churches, oil mills, soap works, and a 
celebrated college which bad been founded in tSij. No 
town in the Levant had more civil freedom * it tinjoycd 
special privileges granted by the Sultan, and its municipal 
authorities were elected by the [icople. On the 15th of 
June tlie Turks poured into the town jh>in the surroundiDg 
villages 1 it was burned and destroyed; and, with the 
exception of 4,000 saved |fy the Greek fleet, all its inhabi- 
tauts were murdered or sold into slavery. For tlurty 
years Aivali lay vraste and desolate; it then began lo rise 
from its ashes, and It is now a flourishing town of from 
35,000 to 40,000 inhabitants, all Greek, with a Greek 
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Town Council* and Greck-spciilciJig Turkish officials. On 
Muskonisi, sej^nrated from Aivolibya few huntired yards^ 
of shallow water, a town of a]most equal size is gro'^'liig ^ipr 
anti the Turkish village of Ayasmat, whose fjeople took a 
leading part in the murders of 1821, is now almost entirely 
Greek. The Creeks of Aivali have been allowml con* 
sidciabie latitude in the fnanagement of their affatrs^ and 
they have shown themselves not unworthy of the trust- 
They have organized a Greek, police force to protect their 
olive gaKlcns. and a night-watch to i>atrol the town after 
dark 1 and they have also a ftre brigade with four small 
engines- The traditions of the old college have cvitienlly 
not been lost* for nowhere has a more determined and 
successful ehott been made to provide gratuitous cdui:aiion 
for the lislag generation, I*rofuse expenditure on edu¬ 
cation is a national chamcCenstic, and to acquire a sufiicicnt 
fortune lo found and maintain a school or hospital in his 
native tourn ts the honourable ambition of many a Greek 
merchant. The wealthy Aivaliofics have not been behind 
hand in these matters 1 tliey have established, a gymnasium 
in which I-rondt, Turkish, and ancient Greek are taught 
besides mathematics, bistor)', and geography: a higher 
school for girls tn which French is taught, several snaaller 
schools for hoys and girls, and a kindcf^rtca on the most 
approved model. Masters and mistresses are brougltt 
from Athens, and good editions of the Greek classics arc 
obtained from Germany. From these schools young men, 
whose parents can afford the expense, go to Athens or 
Constantinople to complete their education, a ml they return 
as doctors, merchants, or schoolmasters, to stimulate others 
by dicir example. Aivali has some dozen churches,a large 
hospital, several hundred dtops, and two hotels, hut it is 
above all things an "oil town," three steam and ninety 
hand presses are constantly squeezing oil from the crushed 
olives, and a dozen niafiufactories are converting the refuse 
Into soap t oil is in the air you breathe, in the vrater you 
drink, and. at every footstep on the unpaved streets, it 
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ooics from the fatty earth. There are a]&o niimeroi.is stilts 
» in whith the famous mastic of Aivali is made, and so many 
es/^s in which it is consumed as lo ^ive ri^ to the itl- 
conditionecl report tiiat an AivaJiote never goes to bed 
sober, AVhelher this accusailcn be right or wrong, tfiere 
cart be tio question tl^at more life and activity is to be 
found in Aivaii than in any other town of Anatolia with 
t!)c single exception of Smyrna.* 

The cotonists who have been pouring into Western 
Anatolia are enierprijdng, intelligent, keen-witted, and 
gifted with a mfe commercial Instinct. They have an 
ardent love of, and desire for liberty, coupled with a deepiy- 
TDoicd intolerance of every one who happens to differ from 
them in creed or opinion. With many of the best quaJi 
tics of (he Htllenic race they combine some of the worst, 
such as instability* of character, indifferent morality, and 
disregard of truth. They are at the sante time i^arst- 
mohious and extremely fond of show; ilic better class 
houses in the towns are built on a European model, but 
all around them is waste; the rooms are Stted with clieap, 
showy, French or Austrian furniture, whicii is only used on 
Slate occasions ; the women of the family, mere household 
drudges, clad in simple garments during the week, turn out 
on Sundays and ffite days to daunt their abundant jewelry 
and gaudy coloured silk dresses in the c)*es of their neigh¬ 
bours : the food, except when a guest is to be honoured, is 
of the simplest, and, to a European, there is a general air 
of discomfort about the dotnestic life which is not inviting, 
Dninkenness is very prevalent, and, in the larger towns, 
the young Greeks spend their evenings at some casino, or 
ea/^^chantantt where drink, play, and loose companionship 
do not tend to Improve' tlieir morality. 

Thieving and brigandage are supposed to find a natural 

4cV5!aptrbetii of Smjmiii hju been ettually reinaiiahle duung the 
uut fwty yesn; k ii ta{i)ijjy bccomiiig a EurDjwaij nlhor tbin an Odenttl 
town, bin, u Uevd^^imeAi ia largdy due to Eanpean UadE and 
eoiTifcrles, AinU has been sekcied ju an example of Creek enterphae. 
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' home amongst ihc Greeks of Western Anaiolb ; they are; 

It Is true, far too frequent, and sometimes assume alarming , 
proportions, bat* on the ivijole, tile condition of the country 
has been much exaggerated. Brigandage is due partly to 
Turkish misgovemment, and partly to polittcd agitation, 
and if It were not for the connivantre of Turkish olitcials 
and the evils of Hellenic Consular arrangemeuLs, the 
crime could soon be checked. In the Symrna district 
a large majority of the criminals are Hellenes, but the 
Creek Consul has no power to try them ■ they have to 
I be sent to Greece where they an; rarely tried, and whence 
they sometimes return by the next The Greek 

Consuls are afraid or unwilling to deal with the criminals; 
and it is only when a determined man, like the late 
hlldJiat Pasha, happens to be Governor, that tliey arc kept 
In order. MIdhat Pasha quieted Smyrna by seixing and 
I locking up a hundred of the roost notorious criminals, 
j who had previously been allowed to walk the streets 

I untouched : when he fell, the Greek Consul applied for 

their rdease, the new Governor gave way, and the 
robberies recommenced. The qutatioti of Greek pro* 

I tceiion is a very' delicate one, and must always be a 
^unce of danger* Kear Smyrna tliem arc villages 
wholly colonircd by free Hellenes who claim the pro¬ 
tection of their Consul, and in one case, the Greek 
Consul is said to have claimed as Hellenes the Greeks 
of a ceitatn village, who had for several generations 
been Ottoman subjects. According to Ottoman law no 
Turkish subject can leave landed property to an alien, 
and it IS thcrcforc obvious that there must always be 
troublesome agrarian and other questions which can be 
used as a pretext, should either Greece or Turkey wish 
to quarrel, 

'fhe Creeks of the souUi coast of Asia Minor arc far 
less educated .and less eoterpriring than those on tlie west ; 
and, with the exception of a few merchants and educated 
men, they speak only Turkish, Long servitude and loss 
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of langirago have had a depressing efteet: the nationaJ 
« character lias deterioraied ; the old Greek Hvelmess lias 
disappeared; and tVie genius, the liberat spirit, and lov'C of 
arts of the ancient Hdlene have been replaced bjr igno- 
ranccj servility, and gross supcrirtition. Everywhere, how¬ 
ever, progress b now being made; Makri, the ancient 
Telmtssns, has sufficient commerce to ensure a weekly 
visit from the steamer that plies between Smyrna and 
Adalia ; and die Grcj^ks of Castel Rosso sttl! show, as 
spoiige-fishers and smugglers, that Ijoldness and indepeji- 
dence iv-htch characterijtetl them when tlieir land-locked 
harlxjur was a nest of pirates, No change can be more 
striking than that from Aivali, with its bustling activity, to 
the quaint and somewhat sleepy mcdia=\'al town of Adalia, 
where each step brings us face to face with some striking 
“ rdic of Roman, Seljuk, or V'enetian rote, and massive walls 
still separate the Christian from the Moslem riuartcr, L’ntiJ 
rSrr, when Muhammad 11, broke the powiir of iltc local 
chief. Tekkeh Oglu, the |»sition of the Adaltote Greeks 
was one of great misery ; the reforms of Mtihamraad 
brought some alleviation, but the people hatl lust ilieir 
language, and with it liad gone that desire for education 
so congenial lo the Hellene, The War of Jndependimee 
gave rise to a slight movement in favour of Hellenism, but 
it soon died out, and showed no symptom of revival until the 
Crimean War, The last 'I'urco-Russian War has, however, 
been a new starting-point, and eflbrU! are being made to 
enstire the complete Hellcniaation of the community, 
Tliere are now two schools for boys and two for girls, with 
masteiB tind mistresses who have been educaii^ at Athens f 
and as there was no one with sufftcient spirit to endow the 
schools, the School Cooimittee was granted a monopoly of 
the Wi\x used in the churches; this gives an income of ^£'300 
a year, and witli a snudl tax, prw’ides free education for a]] 
diildren. 

The Adaltote Greeks have many striking peculiarities; 
in feature; dness^ and habits, titey often resemble Jews more 
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ni:nrly than their co-rellglonbts in the west; anti there is 
a story of a certain Archbishop of Ptstdia^ whov upott 
landing at Adalia to visit bis diocese for the first time, 
asked in an Indignant tone why all the Jews in the pli|cc 
had come out to greet him instead of his flock. There is, 
in fao:, a native tratlition that the Adaltote Greeks are 
descended from Jews brought from Palestine; and tbrctbly 
converted to Christianity, during the time of the Umpire—> 
possibly a remiiiiscence of something that occurred in 
Hadrian's reign. 7 *he Adaliotes are; as a rule, ignorant, 
illiterate, and opposed to education: there is much drun^ 
kenness, and their habits and dress are dsoroughly Asiade. 
They talk Turkish, and write it in Greek; the priests, who 
officiate in Greek, do not understand what they read; and 
though the )'Ciung learn Greek in the schools, they rarely 
use it in conversation. Pan^Hellenism Is, however* 
spreading, and it seenis imjKMfsible for the rising generatron, 
after studying Uie noble liiemture of ancient Greece, to 
relapse into barbarism. Their home and family life is 
miserable, and quite as d^potic as that of the Moslems; 
the men eat with their fingers, and apart from the family; 
there arc no tables, and tile food is served in a coppicr 
diiih placed on a stool: there are no beds ; both series lie 
on tile ground without taking ofT their clotlies; except 
when they go to the badi. dte women rarely laimb tlieir 
biUr; the young men are beginning to wear Kuropean 
clothes, but the girls follow the conservatism of their 
mothers both in dress and habits, The women wear a 
fer, with a narrow cotton necktie wound round it, and a 
gilt plaque OH iltc top; the hair is cut short in front so as 
to leave a straight lock on either side; and long plaited 
tails of false hair, sometimes decorated with gold sequins, 
hang down ]>ehind: they wear gaudy silk trovracra, embroil 
dered jackets of vdvet or cloth, long robes, like dressing- 
gowns, open in front and closed behind, and the hightist 
heeled of hrench boots. The ladies have a great weakness 
for jewelry, and some of the necklaces, &c., made of old 
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Venellaa coins and Gbaiis (ihc gold coins of Muhammad) 
jare not only beautiful, but valuable. 

Marriages are generally arranged byagents representing 
the interested parties and as soon as the preliminaries are 
settled, the betrothid follows; there is no ceremony, hut two 
Itandkerchiefs are given to the agents by the parents of the 
girl as a token, and one of these is given to the bridegroom- 
clcct, who keeps it till the wedding. Marriages always 
take place on Sundays, and some time beforehand the 
bride^cct and her friends meet to pack the trousseau, 
which consists of clothes, cooking utensils, and other house* 
hold necessariesi. On the Saturday the bride's parents 
keep of’teii housej and her fnetids and relations present her 
with gold sequins, which are placed on a plate in front of 
her. On the Sunday the Uridcgrooni is shaved and has a 
bath, and the bride dresses herself in bridal attire, which 
has previously been sent to her by the bridegroom, so that 
she may go to church dressed in his clothing. In the after* 
noon the bride is blindfolded, and closely veiled, a proces¬ 
sion is then formed by the female relatives of the bridegroom, 
and, headed by discordant, noisy music, the bride is dragged 
to churtdi by her two best ladies. It is obligatory for the 
bride to show the greatest grief, and unwillingness at 
leaving her old home ; and sliould she fail in this respect 
the groom may give her up on the ground that such a 
hard-lteartcd girl would never make a good wife. After 
the usual ceremony of the Greek Church, the priest ties the 
bridal crowns together witli a silk string, and the niarriage 
cannot be consummated until he cuts the string on the 
following Tuesday, From tlie church, the bridal procession, 
now unaccompanied by music proceeds to the grooms 
house, which has been ready swept and garnished j leaving 
for a moment the guests outside, the newly*married pair 
enter the house, and die groom removes the brides veil; 
the lady then humblj' kneds and kisses her husband s hand 
In token of submission, and he. raising her up, presents her 
with a putse,. filled according to liis means, and places her 
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untli;r a bower of branches, in a corner of the reception- 
room, to receive the gnesu, who are now admtttc<!» As • 
each guest passes the bride, she bends and kisses his hand ; 
ahd during the reception, which sometimes lasts for hours, 
she is never allowed to sit down. Dancing and feasting uf 
aver)’ notsy, convivial kind, now , commence, and continue 
day and night until the Tuesday; and during this time the 
bride and bridegroom are never nllowed to be alone tO' 
gether for a moment; On the Monday the groom’s friends 
present gold sttpiitis to the bride, which are generally made 
into necklaces; and the groom and his father-in-law keep 
accurate lists of the gifts with a view to future rostoration 
on similar occasions. Whilst going through this tong, 
tedious ordeal, the newly-married couple are constantly 
haunted by the fear that some enemy may suddenly appear 
and publicly tie a knot in bis handkerchief; for, should 
this lUtc event tike place, they can never live logether as 
man and wife, and must part for ever. All the ceremonies 
and superstitions with regard lo death and burial, which 
are prev-alent amongst the Greek islanders, exist in an 
exaggerated degree; when, for instance, a death occurs, a 
smal) jar of water is placed on the top of the house, and no 
cooking is allowed for forty days. During this period the 
friends, relatiris, and even neighbours are obliged by 
cusicwn to supply the mourners with soup and boil<^ fowl 
Superstitions such as belief in the evil ej’e, in lucky or 
unlucky days for commencing a journey, changing a resi- 
dcRce; or doing any particular work; in the efficacy of 
charms for curing diseases, in love philtres, in sorcery, &c., 
aitt common to Moslem and Christian \ and both have a 


firm belief in the healing properties of a spring, to tlie west 
of Adalta, in which the unsgc of the Virgin is said to have 
been seen. Every Sunday and Friday numbers of p^ple 
visit the spring, and on Lady-Day the Christians have a 
convivial meeting which lasts two or three days. These 
supemtitions have far more influence over the daily life of 
the Creeks than their religion, for they do not understand 
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a word of tlie chitrch service, and look upon church atten- 
* dance as a mere form which must be gone through to 
ensure saJvadon. Ati the old customs and tiaditions will 
disappear ns educnlioti and dvtltzatioo progresses ; but it 
is to be hoped that, before the oid order gives place to the 
new. some one may do for tiie Greeks of the south coast 
what Mr. Theodore Bent has done for those of the 
Cyclades. 

The Greek communities of Eastern Anatolia mar be 
nnighly grotified into those of the Cappadocian plains: tliosc 
of Kalsariyeb and Mount Arga.*us; and those of Pontus. 
The Cappadocian Greeks have a reputation throughout 
Asia Minor for energy and commercial activity; tlten; are 
few towns in which a merchant from iCaisariyeh is not to 
be found ; and the rocky nature of the country drives even 
the poorer classes to seek their living cisewhcfe. Perhaps 
the moist interesting trait in the character of these Greeks 
IS their mtense love of their native country; the great am¬ 
bition of every man is to earn siifhdent money to enable 
him to build a house and iscttle down In his beloved Cappa¬ 
docia. The young men go off to Conscaniinople for a few 
ye^us, and then return to marry and build a house; a couple 
of years of married life sees the end of their savings, and 
they hayc to revisit tht> capital, sometimes remaining there 
ten or fifteen years, to earn sufficient to support themselves 
and their wives for the remainder of their lives- Each 
village is connected with some panicubr guild in Constan¬ 
tinople; one supplies Aj(Cuir or small storekeeper, another 
sellers of wine and spirits, another driers of fish, anodier 
makers of isiviare, another porters, and so forth. One curious 
result of this acquaintance with the outer world is that the 
travelled Gappiidocians take a keen interest in European 
politics, and tliat the weekly post brings to every village 
one or more copies of the Greek newspapers puhltshcd In 
StambdU The people liave no marked political aspirations 
such as those which pre^'ull amongst the Greeks of the 
West coast; they dream, it is true, of a new Byzantine 
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Empirtf, liut any sympathitfs tlicy can spare from an all- 
absorbing love of money and gain are devoted to the' 
Russian, 

The soutli Cappadocian district, in Wfhlch St Gregory 
of Nadanzos once ministered* shows many signs of growing 
prosperity ; building is going on, and the jieople are 
vacating, for houses above ground, the subterranean vtl' 
Tages, to which they owe the preser\'aiion of their {aith oiid 
jangunge. These villages are known by Greek as well as by 
Turkbdi names ; In some Greek issjmken by Moslem and 
Christian, in others a Gneco-Turk jargon, and In others 
'rurkish only; and this mlxttire Is found evco in the 
churches where the descriptive remarks on the lioly pictures 
are often in Turkish written In Gfetik characters. Some 
of the villages have a mixed Greek and Turk population, 
but they arc of the same stock, and the features of the 
people dtroughout the district have a certain resemblance 
to those of the race depicted on the Cippadocmn monu^ 
ments. The only distinction between Greek and Turk, 
except such as Is directly due to difference of religioii, Is 
the (quaint head-dress of the Christian women ; a cloth 
coming just above the mouth and wound round the chin 
and head like tlie bandage of a corpse. The supcT^tions 
and traditions are also the same : both sects reverence the 
skeleton of St, Gregory at Gelvereh, and m one Instance, 
at Mamassun. the Momoasson of the Itineraries, the Chris-- 
dans and Moslems own a church in common, and hold in 
ei|^u^ veneration a box of human bones, said by the one to 
be the bones of Sl Mamas, and by the other to be tho^ of 
a celebrated Cliristlan who adopted Islam as bis religion. 

The whole district Is hi ted with rock^bewm habitations, 
churches, and tomta, but the most remarkable excavations 
arc the sublcrnmeaJi villages already alluded to. Hassa- 
keuT, a typical village, is, to outward view, simply a cdlec- 
tion of mud hovels on a bare level plain * but each hov^rl 
is connected widi a subterrasean. house c.\cavated. In the 
soft volcanic rock. The 


^ifit^,^^ entering one of the 
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hovels is conduciea through a winding passive, with mud 
• walls, to a closed doorway i here the passage b^ins to 
descend, and when it has attained a depth sufficient to allow 
of a roof of rock, from three to four feet, it is dosed by a 
huge cheese-shaped stone, which can be run backwards and 
forwards at will. The mechanism is not unlike that of the 
well-knowm entrance to the Tombs of the Kings at Jeru¬ 
salem. except that in this case the stone can only he men'ed 
from the inside. In ordinary times tlie stone b rolled back 
into a passage prepared to receive it, and is kept to 
position by a small stone wedge; wlien danger threatens, 
and the family retire below ground, the wedge ts removed, 
and the great stone disc rolls across the parage Into a 
gmo\'e cut for it in the opi»sitc wall. All the underground 
houses are on the same pattern—a large chamber for ilie 
horse.s, oxen, goats, and donkeys, with mangers and store- 
places for grain and fodder; two or three snuOler chambers 
for the use of the family, with recesses for beddti^ and 
cooking utensils, and a wdl or cistern supplied by rain and 
snow water. The houses communicate w'ith each other bj 
lock-hcwn passages, proviefed with rolling-stone doors, but 
usually closed by dry stone walls; there is tlius perfect 
circulation throughout a subterranean vill^e, ,tnd if one 
house b forced by enemy, the inmates retire to the next 
and close the passage behind tliem. On the approach of 
danger the villagers drive in their live stock, dose the 
passages, and remain under ground imiil the storm has 
blown over; and their religious wants, during seclusion, 
are met by one or more subterranean churches. The last 
time that the |>oiiulation bodily dbapficarcd below ground 
was during the troubled jicriod when an Egj’ptian army 
marched through the Cilician gates, and sent a force to 
occupy Kaisariych. 

The Greeks of Kaisariych still display that force of 
character and aptitude for commercial enierprbc W'hich has 
made their citj* through all ages tlic trade centre of Eastern 
Anatolia. Their talented prelate, who is not unknown to 
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Western tUvtnes, has devoted hLs energies to the education 
and welfare of his fiock: under his fosterinor care schools 
are being established in ilie viUages, and unceasing eflforts * 
are being made to improve the condition of tlie pen^try. 
The villages on the slopes of Argicus offer n spectacle of 
wealtli, comfort, and prospeHi)’ which is not to be found 
elsewhere in die interior. Under the tenn Pontic Greeks, 
may be iitc]udt »3 all those Greeks who live in the hili- 
countrj* bordering the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
They arc generally ngricuiturists, and in many instances 
have preserved their language as weh as thdr religion. Par 
more Ignorant, and far Jess cultivated in every way than 
the Cappadocian Greeks, they have often the sturdiness and 
independence of mountaineers, and have been known to meet 
in open ftghtand hold ihelr own against the dreaded Circas¬ 
sians. The mountain Greeks are exceedingly superstidons, 
and entirely under the influenceof tltcir priests, who arc little 
more advanced than themselves; In some of the wilder 
districts the men present a rather uncouth ap|ieamiice] with 
their long unkempt hair, and cager^ excitable manner; but 
they arc, when their fear or caution Is ovtucomc, extrctnely 
hospitable to strangers; and any one who wishes to observe 
primitive Greek habits, and gEilwr up the old Greek folk* 
lore before it lias passed away, couid not do better than 
spend a couple of months with them in their lovely moun- 
Utn homes. The sympathies of these Pontic Greeks are 
entirely Russian, and every year a few* l’atnilie£ emigrate, 
not always to their own proht, to Russian soil, 

Tito Anatolian Greeks are clannish, and lirinly united 
by one common bond — the orthodox Greek Church ; they 
arc active, mtelligent, and natomlly endowed w ith a quick 
perception; laborious, engaged day and night upon their 
affairs, and devoted to commercial pursuits ; tltey learn 
quickly and well, and become doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
accountants, innkecixus, &c., thus hlling all the professions: 
they arc very unitatlvc, and easily led by those wdio win 
thdr confidence ; but gifted with an irritating seif-compia* 
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ceiicj" and prone to reject advice, espcwaally when it is given 
with an afToctation of superiority. They have that versa- 
• tilitj' of character, that love of adventure and intrigue which 
distinguished the ancient Greeks \ and a certain tusdessness 
and " smartness" in their commercial dealings and specula¬ 
tions which not unfrequeatly lead to disaster; at the same 
time they have a power of recupcrdl r on, which is quite 
Americani and a man who has lost a fortune one clay, seems 
to find little difficulty In amassing a new one* Wealth Is 
considered the cliief happiness of life, and a love of gain, 
developed early in life, begets too often a belief tluu all 
means of obtaining Ii are fair. It Is a lamentable fact that 
the pursuit of riches has been so absorbing as to leave little 
room for those nobler sentiments which raise men above 
their fellows ; who can blame the educated Greek 
Cliristian w'ho, practically debarred from all participatiorv in 
the government of his country, finds employment lor his 
active intellect in the delicate demesnes of commerce mid 
finance. The democratic feding is very strong; the sole 
aristocracy is that of weaith, which every one may acquire t 
and ancient lineage or rank confer no special distinction. 
The childmi of rich ami piwr go to the same schools, and 
receive the same free education; and thus every Greek 
arrived at mao's estate thinks that he is equally fined with 
his compeers to rule a state, to lead an army in the field, or 
to command a fleet. 

The Greeks contribute nothing but the poll-t^ to the 
military strength of Turkey, and as Hide as Uiej' can to its 
revenue; dicy have, however, much poiver and infiucnce in 
the provinces, from the fioid which they have acquired on 
the financesi of the country. Greek financier at Constan¬ 
tinople, Greek tax-gatherers, and business agents in the 
provinces, monopolize more than half the financial transac- 
xiona of the Ottoman Empire. They would thus appear to 
have an interest in supporting Ottoman domination: but 
the spread of Pan-Hellenism b creating a feeling that there 
are higher interests connected with a restisciudon of the 
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Bjfaajitlne Empire. Amongst the many causes v.hicti arc 
tending to the HcUeniaation of the Asiatic Greeks* are the 
spread of education, the {latnatici feeiings awakened by* 
studying the literarure of ancient Greece; the preseiioef as 
teachers, of men and women who can speaks from personal 
experience, of free HelJas and her capita], and above all, 
the annua] gathering ai the island in the midst of the 
yEgean, which has so happily been ^ccted to be the Delos 
of the modem Greek, Whether the desire for a By ran tine 
Empire will ever |>ass beyond mere sentiment, depends 
upon Europe; the Greeks of Asia will not move without a 
promise of European a^istance; but it is highly probable 
that if Russia, in furtlterance of her own designs, were to 
send a fleet to the west coast of Asia Minor, and incite the 
people to rise, they would do so. The Greeks do not want 
the Russian, and have no particular afTection for him i but 
they want frtiedom, and to obtain it they will make use of 
any one who will iielp them. Creek politidans are not 
troubled with vain scruples in the pursuit of their object; 
die friend of yesterday will be cursed today, and blessed 
to-morrow, according as he is supposed to oppose or sup¬ 
port their visionary schemes. The [position the Greeks 
occupy in Europe and Asia, and the increased importance 
which Greek countries have acquired by the opening of die 
Suex Canal, render their tuture secure. * Every' year which 
pases without a vidlenc reopening of the Eastern Question 
is in their favour; they can adbrd to wait, and, whilst taking 
every advantage of dieir geographical position, and the 
commeidal instinct of their race, allow their destiny to wiirk 
itself out A strong Greek ,Si3tc would, 1 bdieve, be advan¬ 
tageous to England ; but the idea of a netv Byaantine 
Empire is a dream of the far-distant future : vast changes 
must take place before it can come within the range of 
practical politics t and meantime the Greeks of Asia would 
do well to bear in mind that Rumia's policy is the same 
now os it was when the Emtieror Nicholas addressed the 
following pn^ant words to Sir Hamilton Seymour — 
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**1 viU never fiennit aa Atteinpt al ihe iteconstrucUon of tbe J}|zintmc 
Empbet or Auch xm cxteftfilna of Greece i£ tmold render her ^ povrefibi 
^ Hi4Ue: s(il] less wilt I pemdr the brcalciiig op of Tii^oy into tepabUcs- 
— a^'ltuns for tlic Kossoths and ud other revolotioiiiSEs of 

Europe; mthcf thsn sahmit to any of these eizaiigetiaents 1 would go to 
and would orty it on n^ long os 1 lia.ve a rnim ud n mtiskci IcHi" 

C W- WitsoH, 
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FAMOUS WOMEN OF INDIA. 

Ik an article coiltritjutcd by Mr, Keene to Tftt Naiiomi 
Review of last Octobin-, that writer pountayed, in the in- 
teresdnt; style of which he is a master, some of the '' women 
of tndiao liistory." In sdcciing the Empress Nur Jahdn 
and the Bcgam Samni as the chief ill list ratio ns of his theme 
Mr. Keene had, doubtless, an eye to the theatrical fitness 
which brings into prominence men and women whose 
careers startle and amarc. It tnust be admtued. too, that 
whilst Nut Jahdn is a type of the Muhammadan lady of a 
loftj' soda! posliton in the palmy days of Muhammadan 
supremacy in India, the Begiun Samru not uniaitbrully 
illustrates the position which could be attained in the d^ys 
of the decay of that supremacy by a lady in whose veiiis 
flowed the blood'of the Turk or of the Arab, I venture to 
think, hovrever, that there are types nobler, and characters 
more 5ym|>3thutic, tUuscrutive of the real women of India, 
than those mentioned by Mr. Keene. To one of these, 
Sikandar Begam of Hhopdl, he has indeed refeirud, only, 
however, to dismiss her in two lines. There are others, 
scarcely less interesting, but standing on a tower moral 
platform, who are at least typical. To one or two of the 
more famous of both these classes, I propose now to devote 
a few pages. 

The noblest type cd" the Hindu rulers was the lady who 
Is known as Alta of Ahlya Bae. To understand what thi'g 
woman was, what she accomplished, what ob-stades she over¬ 
came, it b necessar>' to take a glance at the principaUty oirer 
W'bich she ruled, and the circumstances which called her to 
become its chief atimtnistraior. 

Between the years 1734 and 1765, Mulhar Rdo, a shep- 
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herd by caste, and originally a weaver of blankets by trade, 
conquered, and formed into one compact principalitjf the 
*e trite rj' which is still known as the dominions of Hotkar, 
Mtdhar Rio was, in fact, the founder of the Holkar dynasty 
—a dynasty which takes its natries from the village of Hoi, 
on the river Nira, where He spent his youthful days, and 
" kar,'* signifying inhabitant. 

MuHiar Rio died in 1765, at the ripe age of seventy- 
six, leaving ixdiind him a great name and a piincipality 
which brought in an annual gross revenue of 7,500,000 
rupees. He had had but one son, Rhandt Rio, whom he 
had outlived, for Khandi Rio had been killed at the siege 
of Khambhir, near Dig, in the year 1754- Me had, however, 
previously married Ahlya Bae. of a femily named SIndia, 
distantly relatetJ to the Gwdliilr family, and by her he had 
had a son and a daughter. The son, Mili Rio, succeeded to 
his grandfathers principality on the death of Mulhar Rio 
in 1765. but he did not long survive him. Always of woak 
intellect, he displayed very shortly symptoms akin to mad¬ 
ness, and died about nine montlin later. The daughter had 
been married into anofher family, und by that act had 
forfeited her claim to the succession. 

For [he moment, then, a crisis ensued. The prime 
minister of the time, the man who had been prime minister 
and confidant of the founder of the dynasty, strongly urged 
that recourse should be made to the time-honoureii custom 
of adoption: that whilst a handsome provision should be 
made for the queen-mother, Ahlya Sae, a child distantly 
related to the family should be proclaimed heir, the actual 
administratioD to be placed in his own hands. He pvnsued 
UiLs end with nil the persistence of one m whom love of 
power hail become ingrained: oficred a large bribe to the 
arch-intriguer of l^unah, RagUnath Rdn, uncle to the then 
Peshwa and afterwards Peshwa himself, and endeavoured 
to enlist partisans on all sides When he belicvetl hts 
scheme ripe for execution, be waited iiiJiiu Ablya Bae to 
annouccj it. Hut lu? ciicountvrt^d a spirit ! ^»rfrirv which his 
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own had to quail. “ I will not consent to your schi-me,'* 
she said, “ because it is derogatory to the House of Holfcor, 
of srhich E am the legal representative, E disapprove stilE, 
more of the means you have adoptad to cany through your 
intrigue. You wtU find you have failed, and tliat ! am mis- 
trciss here." In fact, whilst the minister had Eieen intriguing, 
iVEdya Bae had been gathering together her resources. She 
had secured the strong support of tlie famous Madbiqi 
Sindia, of the Peshw.-i himself, and of other Mardtha chief¬ 
tains. The minister soon found he had made a mistake, 
and, like most Asiatics under such circUEnstances* submitted 
with a gootS grace. 

Though Ahij'a Bae was now firmly stablishcd, she tiad 
yet to prove her capacity. TEte first evidence of this was 
in her choice of instruments. The period, it must be recol¬ 
lected, was the dark period which intervened bctww:n tin* 
decay of the Mpghol Empire and the establishment of tltc 
British dominion on its mins, Jt was a period of lawless¬ 
ness and disorder; when " the Imflalo was to the man who 
held the bludgeon; “ when might was right, and when the 
break-up of the empire had tmloosened ambitions on every 
aide. That, at such a period, a wottULni should Eie able to main* 
tain her hold on a principality but recently constituted, and 
with a revenue of 7,500.000 rupees, was theoretically an 
impossilnlity. Cut Ahlya Bac was a very remarkable 
woman. To great insight into character she added the 
strength of wIlE which imposed, and a devorion to her semi* 
regal duties which gave lier complete command of the 
situation. No sooner did she rccogniise that her poaitltm 
was secure than she selected as her ntinisier and com¬ 
mander-in-chief a man whose great capacity'was not marred 
by tile latent fire of ambition. This man vras Tiiltaji 
Hoi (car, belonging to the same clan as that front which 
MuEhur RiSo had sprung, not indeed related to, but much 
trusted in earSier days by that chieftain.. He was a man 
oyer forty, an age when the mind becomes oonfirmeil in its 
habits, and kno^sot to be prudent, circumspect, and able. The 
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result proved the Justice of her discernment. Bound to Ills 
mistress by tiits of respect and esteem, Tukajt TIoikar con- 
Mucted the affairs of the State for thirty years with ability 
and justice—not a sinj^le cloud umbitterini' tliroughout that 
piriod his reloitons with Ahit'a Bae. 

Much of this was due. doubtless, to his staidness, his 
probity, his circumspection; but the main merit is to be 
found in the character of the lady. Extremely pious, and 
much given to the exercise of the duties of her religion, 
she yet found time to attend to all the important aJSairs of 
State which press themselves on die atumdon of a ruler. 
Disenrefitig the system of seclusion introduced into India by 
the Mnghols, she transacted buslnt^ wery day, unveiled 
in 0|;en durbar. She heard," wmte Sir John Malcolm, 
*' every complaint in parson ; and although she continually 
rvfenred causes to courts of equity and arbitration, and to 
her mimsters, for settlement, she was always accessible; and 
8 D strong was her sense of duty cm all points connected with 
the administration of Justice, tliat she is nepresented as not 
only patient, but unwearied in the investigation of the most in- 
sign thcant causes where appeals were made to her dedslotii'' 

The time she selected to transact her public adairs 
contrasts strongly with that adopted by the Moghuls, and 
considerably, though to a less d^;rce, with that used by our 
oivn people. She wished to keep the morniog for herself, 
in a manner to be presently described, and thus to secure 
for her people uninterrupted enjoyment of die hours best 
fitted for the cultivation of the soil. Leaving the mornings 
free, tlten, she used to bold her first court at a p.m. It sat 
generally four hours. Resuming, tlten. at ^ p.m., she 
carried on her duties tilt 11 o^clock. Then the day closed. 
By this unremitting attentiort to business she ensured 
bapplness and comentment amongst her ^icople, whilst the 
same cause contributed to the pleasing result that during her 
thirty years of rule, dt^iie the lawlessness of the times, her 
dominions were but once Invaded, and then utisuccessTully. 

Ahlya Bae was of middle height, spare in person, with a. 
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complexion whicb, thouj^h of dark olive, was clear* She was 
very cheerful, was not easily roused to anger, except when, 
provoked by wickedness or crime on such occasions the 
most esteemed of her attendants irembTcKl to approach her, 
for, to use the expression made to Sir John Malcolm by an 
eye-witness. " her countenance struck terror into the minds 
of the boldesL" Her mind had been verj' carefully cultivated, 
and she was singularly quick and clear in transacting public 
business. She used to rise an hour before daybreak, say 
her morning prayers and perform the cercuionics usual to 
pious Hindus, She then heanl read some chapters from 
the Purinas or sacred books, dtstribu led alms, and gave 
food, in person, to a number of Brahmans, Her own 
breakfast was then brought After the meat she generally 
took a short repose, rising and dressing so as to appear in 
the public durbar at a o'clock, Her life presented, to use 
the graphic language of Sir John Malcolm, “an extraordinary 
picture: a female without v,tnit}‘, a bigot without intolentnce. 
a mind imbued with the deepest superstition, yet receiving 
no impressions except what promoted the happiness of those 
under its Induence; a being exercising, in the most active 
and able maiuier, despotic power, not merely with sincere 
humility, hut under the severest moral restraint that a strict 
conscience could impose on human action, and all this cont- 
blncd with the greatest mdulgence for the weakness and 
faults of others." Con we wonder that the natives of 
Malwa, quick, impressionable, and sympathetic, should have 
regarded her as a saint, and, after her death, should have 
worshipped her as an Avatar, or incarnallon of die 
Divinity ? Surely, in a mundane point of view, it was no 
mean accomplishment to successfully rule, during tliirty of 
the darkest y'cars of the history of India, an inland territory, 
surrounded by ambitious and predatory warriors, to secure 
peace, prosperic)', am! happiness for its inliabitanis, and to 
leave it then, its revenues enormously increased, to her 
successor! And yet this is what this c-xtraordinary woman 
actually accomplbhcd. 
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Ahljr^a Bae died m 1795. Her faithful minister, Tdkaji, 
‘succeeded her. On his death two years Jater. Daoiar Udo 
Sindia endeavoured, by murder and artihee. to take pos¬ 
session of his terrltor}'; but was eventualiy Ibiletl by the 
daring and notorious Jeswant Rdo. the son of Tukaji by 
a concubine^ 

A striking contrast to Ahlya Bae. whilst in many respects 
a tj'pical representative of one dasa of the ruling women of 
India, «^as Ttitsr Bae. This lady ^vas the favourite mistress 
of the jeswaiit Rdo just referred to. She was a married 
woman, very beautiful, very &sdnadng. and possessing a 
great chann of manner. J eswant Riio first saw her under 
circumstances sunikr to those under ivhich David first saw 
Bathsbeba, Hk passions kindled on the instaiic, and, acting 
more preciplmtcly than the famous Hebrew king, he caused 
the husband to be imprisoned, and carried the wife to his 
palace. It was not necessary to deal so summarny with the 
husband as David dealt with Urmli. Gtad, probably, to 
rid of a woman whose nature he knew to lie prodigaic, 
the bereaved, but not dt^nsolate, prisoner agreed to 
accept a horse, a dress, and a small sum of money, with his 
freedom, as an exchange for the wife who had deserted him, 

Tiiki Bae soon obtained an ovia^wering influence over 
Jeswant Rio^ and when that prince, a year later (1808), 
became insane, she assumed the regency of the principality. 
KecoUecting the virtuous and prosp^us govemmenc of 
Ahlya Oac, the Court and the people admitted her claim 
as soon as it was advanced. A short experience sufheed 
to show them how far the new ruler fell short of her 
predecessor. Her administration was full of storm and 
disaster, and every hrstorian of that period attributes its 
evil course to her character, Grant Duffi in his history of 
the hlanitbas, speaks of her as “a woman of pronigau^ 
habits, and of most vindictive dispesition. totally unfitted 
for high station, or for the exercise of the power with 
whkh she ivas vested." Sir John Malcolm, if Itis criticism 
k not quite so severe, lives' an account of her actions 
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wliidt quite justities the concliuiions of Grant Duff. "She 
had been tutored," wrius Malcolm, "in more that the* 
common arts of her se.^, and she possessed sufficient 
learning to be considered an extraordinary person in a 
country where women are seldom at all instructed. She 
was handsome, and of winning manners, but TlDlcnt in 
her <iispf>sicton, and moat dlssolote in her morals. She 
appears to have had considerable talent, and sometimes 
displayed great resolutiOR ; but the leading feature of her 
character was a cnteliy of dtspostuon, which seems almost 
irrecondicabtc with tlmt seduston in which she had been 
brought up. and in which, contrary to the example of 
Ahlya Bae {whose exact opposite she appears to have been 
in every particular), she continued till h«- death." In one 
outarard observance, in particular, T dtsi Bae took a course 
the reverse of that adopted by her great predectissor, I 
have related that it had been the custom of Alilya Bae to 
sit in the durbar and administer justice, unveiled. Tiilsi 
Rae always sat behind a curtain, communicating with her 
nunlsters tltrough a conSdatUe, a woman who remained 
ttnveilcd on the outside. The reason assigned for this 
conduct was the possession of youth and beauty which 
might distract; but Malcolm Is inclined to chink that it was 
the consciousness of being absolu^y shameless which pre¬ 
vented hm" from weakening her influence by showing her¬ 
self to her subjects as she actually ivas. Yet, a good how- 
woman, she did not hesitate to appear in public on hcirseback, 
attendtxl by a btge party of ladies of the first families in 
the State. 

Such was the woman lo whom was committed the 
chatge of the edifice built by Muihar Rio, adorned and 
strengthened by Ahlya Bae, lost and regained by Jesvrant 
Rdo. The times were out of joint- The policy of the 
gi^t Marquis, who had made British India, had been 
reversed by a pusillanimous Court of Oiiectors. whoii 
mistaking abstention lor policy, had abdicated their duties as 
rulers, and. withdrawing British Influence from Rajputind 
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and Centro] lndla> had all awed those fertile provinces to 
^become the prey of the imramier and the murderef. It 
was the era of Amir Khdn and the Ptndans. an era when, 
from the re;ir that if tliey maintained order they might be 
accused of bloodguiltiness, the British Government, whilst 
carefully administering the territories it had conquered and 
occupied, winked at the perpetration of the most horrible 
cruelties in the territories which still remained independent. 
At the time of which 1 am writing, the freebooter Amir 
Kli^ had his band on the throat of Holkar’s dominions, 
and was pilbging and plundering RajpuidmL 

The first act of Tdlsi Bae was to place her authority on 
an irremovable basis. Knowing that Jesw^t Rao's life 
was precarious, she caused to be adopted a child of his, 
Mulhar Rio by name, then Imt a year old, bom of a low- 
caste mistress, thus securing her rt^ency for many years to 
come. She confirmed likewise the actual prime minister, 
Bilarani Set by name. In his office. Hardly had she 
carried to conclusion these necessary acts than she dis¬ 
covered that the army was in a state of mutiny. An officer, 
named Dherma Kdur, surrounded the encampment at 
M 4 o, in which Jesu'ant Rdo and his mistress had taken 
up their abode, and seized the power of the State. But 
Tubi Bae was equal to the occasion. She sent press- 
ing entreaties to the commander of Amir Khan’s forces in 
rile vicinity. It would be too long to enter Into a detailed 
account of the transactions that fotlowed. It must suffice 
to s^te that after much intriguing and much bloodshed, 
Amir Khan came hlni.4elf to the rescue, defeated the rebeb 
in a pitched battle, and took priscneia L^herma Kdur and 
his leading a-ssodaics. He made them over to Tiilsi Bae. 

The ruler of the State had now her first opportunity. 
IE would seem that Dherma, though he had rebelled, was a 
man of strong character who might, with proper treatment, 
have been brought to be one of the pillars of the State, 
But Tdlsi Boc at once ordered him to be executed, The 
bold character of tiic man stands out in his dying moments. 
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“ The executioner,’’ writes Malcolm, made an inefiTeciual 
blow at his neck wUh one hand. Dlicrmn turned towards* 
him with a ^tem look, and said, * Take both hands, you 
lascaJ: ^tcr all, it is the head of Dhertna that is to be cut 
off.' 

The rebellion of the army and the necessity to call In 
Amir K.lidn proved to Tiilsi Bae tltat she had made a bad 
choice of a minister. Mere removal was no remedy for 
Ttilsi Bae. She always felt, with the enemits of the great 
Lord Strafford, dial "stone dead hath no fellow'." She 
therefore arranged with .^mir Klidn* before he departed, 
that whenever she might send Baldrdm to his camp he was 
to kill him, and sIm gave him a written warrant to that 
effect. The hour arrived, and Udldrim presented himself 
to Amir Khan. The result was very curious, very illus¬ 
trative of the manners of the times. Amir Khin showed 
BaLirim the warrant, and told him that he must execute it 
unless he would accept bills for a Urge amount which he at 
once proceeded to draw. Bilarim liad no option but lo 
accept the bill^ Amir Khan then escorted him back to 
the Court, and persuaded Tdtsi Bae to reinstate him in his 
posL Bdlirdm s firat act was to discount the bills he h.’wl 
accepted. 1 he purimse of Tillsi Bae, meanwhile. was onlv 
deferred. 

A little later Jeswant Rao died. Shortly afterwandk 
TiStsi Bae openly displayed the passion she ha d conceived 
for Ganpat Rio. the Dewan of the Court To obtain 
money for their joint needs, she despatched this man lo 
Daolat Rio Sindia with a proposal to mortgage a portion, 
of the territory of the Holkars. The bargain was only 
prevented by the inicrfereiicc of Amir Khin. Hit 
pfoiligucy, however, continued to Tnerease, Acting in 
conjunction with her lover, she dreve to death, under 
cireninstances of great crutdty, her former confidant, 
Mlnah Bae. Then ensued a scene, frequent enough in 
ih<^ days, imposeuble now. in India. Her troops—the 
artillciy ami two battalions of infantry excepted—rose in 
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revolt on cl formed tlie plan of depriving' her of the custody 
^of the infant ^rrince. Tuls! Bae, resolute and active, took 
refuge in Cangraor, then a strong mod-fortress on du: Kala- 
Sind, and from behind its walls endeavoured to sow disunion 
in the ranks of her enemies. But those enemies were 
vigilant and wtdi-advised. Alanuuivdog suddenly and skil^ 
fully, they seized the person of the paramour, Ganpat Rio. 
and only just missed the capture of Tanda jogh, the ablest 
general of the regent. But the failure to $ei::c this man 
was fatal to the plans of die mutineers. JottJbah Naik, an 
adherent of TdUi Bae. marched from Mau, attacked them 
the moment of ilieir first despondency, and compelled them 
to raise the siege. 

They stiil, however, possessed one enormous advantage* 
the possession of the person of the individual to whom 
Tdlsi was devoted, and they appeared resolved to ium: that 
advantage to the utmost. Increasing the rigour of his 
conhnemeac, they causett the news of it to jrenetrate within 
the walls of Gangrdor, Tulsi, mad with love, was driven 
to despair. She pawned her jewels to obtain money, and 
then despatched Tantia to secure, at all costs, the release 
of her lover, Taniia, by large gifts, persuaded the 
tnutincurs, not only to ddiver up -their prisoner, but to 
disband themselves. 

Success gave birth in tho minds of Tdisi Bae to projects 
of revenge. She had long been watching her opjiortunity 
to get rid of BdHrdm Sit, the minister Tvhom she had 
once condemned to deaih, but for whom the craft of Amir 
Kliin had obtained a pardon. BaUMm had ji^t then rc' 
awakened the long-stored fury of his mistress by vcniurmg 
to remonstrate on the continuance of her open crimioal 
intercourse with Ganpat Hiio> which, be said, had become 
the scandal of all India, and brought shame and disgrace 
on the family of Kolkar, From that tnoment his fate was 
staled. Three days later he received, at midnight, an 
order to attend the regent He was asleep at ilie tim^ 
and his wife, who expected the vfonsi from the manner and 
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Lin|ru2gie of the messeng^fj eamestty entreated him to 
rcTuiie to follow Iiirtu But Biilatim dbreganleU her ns- , 
monstrances, and procetxlcd to the presence of Tdist Bae, 
He found her attended by Ganpat Rio. and surrounded by 
armed adherents. Though he saw at a glance Ihiit he was 
doomed, he still pleaded fw life. His pleatimgs were 
stopped by Tibi accusing him of being the author of all 
her troubles, whidt die proceeded to name itj detail, 
Biliram's denial was interrupted by Use order, from the 
mouth of the regent, to strike oft his head. When the 
two sl|jafais, who stood nearest to him, hesitated to obey% 
tlie paramour, Ganpat Rdo, asked them if they did not 
hear the I'oice of their tntsrre^. *['he two men, both 
Hindus, nobly answered llint they were soldiers, and not 
executioners. Ganpat Rio then struck the first blow 
liimself; a satellite nam ed Hassubah Ha^uriah struck the 
second. The body, after being hacked by oihcR. was then 
dragged into a dark room. There the murderers stripped 
it of its ornaments, and the chief murderer himself is said 
to have taken a jewelled necklace as* his share of the spoiL 
The report w^ spread next morning that the minister had 
absconded, but no one was deceived. 

The murder produced consequences immediate and 
serious. Ghafiir Khdn, the lieutenant of Amir Khan, who 
commanded a large body of men in the territories of 
Holkar. sent a private message to Tantia Jogh, the com¬ 
mander r>f the it^ient's troops, to upbraid him with die 
sanction of such an outrage; and asking what he was to say 
to Amir Khin. Tan^ faithful to bis mistr^, neported 
the message to her whilst he tried to amuse Ghafdr Kb^n 
with an evasive answer. The haughty spirit of Tdlsi Bae 
was roused to indignation by the message uf Ghafdr Kiiafu 
Demanding in a fury whether he was masiw or she was 
mistress, she sent him a message to the efleci, that if be 
were so very anxious to meet BdHrdm, he should meet 
him. Alarmed at this message. Ghnfilr K lidn rnm^ o/T to 
ii distance, hot almost immecUaicIy returned to the vicinity 
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of Gangraor- Tltrc*; da >’5 later the regent ooddng, from 
the walls of that fortress, a moven^t which seemed 
prompted by a desire to surround it, sallied forth, motinietl 
on an elephant and with the young Mulhar RAo by her 
side, to attack him. She is said to have display^ed cMlness 
and courage till a shot struck the howdah on which the 
young prince was seated. Alarmed for his safety^ she 
placed the boy on horseback in the arms of her paramour; 
and mounting another horse herself, rode off, followed by 
the child and her escort, to the town of Aldt, a distance 
of sixteen mites. 

Notwithstanding her flight the possession of the perwn 
of Mulhar RAo gave Tdbi Bae a power and influence which 
no other considerations could outweigh, and in the negotia¬ 
tions which followed wiih Amir Khdn and his adhenmts on 
the one side and Daolai Rio Sindia on the other, she made 
the fullest use of this advant^e. But there occarted some¬ 
thing ]ust about this time which changed the course of 
events. After ten years of sleep, the British Government 
woke up to the fiict that the policy of non-interventurn 
introduced on the departure of the great MairiuiS Wellesley 
meant nothing less than the sanction of wholesale murder 
and atrocity in the unprotected districts. The Governor- 
General of the time, known to history as the Marquis of 
Hastings, deiennmed then to take etficacious tnea^res to 
restore and to maintain law and order throughout Rajputini, 
Bandalkhand, and Central India generally. For this pur¬ 
pose he marched himself with one and despatched 

into Malwa another under Sir Tiiomas Hislop, This lattw, 
setting out from Pdmdi, crossed the Narbada on the 14th 
and i 6 lh of November (iSt?}. and reached Ujjea a few 
days bier. To the discerning eyes of Tdl« Bae,^then at 
unr with the Muhammadan faction of Amir Khdn, it 
seemed that not a moment was to be lost. She despatched 
10 the British commander an earnest request that she 
and the young prince might be received in (he British 
camp, and be regaided as under British protection. But be- 
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fore ait answer could be received th(c war party Itud assumed 
the upper hand, and deterniined to refdst the British advance ^ 
by force. As a preliminary to carrying out this resolve, 
they seized the peisun of the young, prince and Ganpai 
Rdo, and put to death Tulsi liac. The manner in which this 
revolution was df^ted ts told in full detail by Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, whom 1 have followed throughout in this narrative. 

The British force was advancing on Mchidpur. The 
war-party of the court of Molknri led by Ghafur Khdit, eager 
to avenge the murder of resolv^cd to remove die 

woman whom he and diey regarded as die cause of all die 
misfonunes of the country. As a preliminary* to this end 
diey saw it would be necessary to separate the young 
Mahaiuja from the regent, for the possesaioiv of his p<irrson . 
was the main prop of her atithority, A watch was ac¬ 
cordingly set upon his movcmcnis, and, one afternoon, the 
3oth of December, as he was playing in front of his tent he 
was enticed to a sulEdent distance from it and secured- A 
bguard was then placed over the tent in which Tdlst Dae 
fcesided. For a moment her lover, Gaapat Rio, seemed 
disposed to attempt her rescue; recognizing, however, 
almost immediately that the case was hopeless, he turned 
and ded for his life. But he iras pursued and captured and 
brought back a prisoner amid the jeers, the insults, and the 
blows of the ccm^itatois. 

The fate of Tulsi Bae could not be doubtful. Regard¬ 
ing her the conspirators also felt that " stone dead hath no 
fellow," It was a. question between her life and their lives. 

*‘ Noi a foot stirred, not a voice was raised," to use the 
words of an eye-witness. “ to save a woman who had never 
shown mercy 10 odiers." Early the following morning she 
was juried in her palanquin to the banks of the river 
Sipni; there removed from it, her head «iis severed from her 
body, which was then cast with contumely into the river. 
She had lived unrespected; she died young, handsortie, 
fascinating, not yet thirty, yet tuipitied—a contrast in every 
respect to the wise and virtuous Ahlya Bae. 
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I tiow propose to give in some dctiiil the story of 
, .Sikandar Hiigam, the mother uf the present ruler of the 
Stale of niiopal 

Bhopal was carved out as a principality for himself at 
the close of the sevemeeflth century by an Afghsin noble¬ 
man who hatl served with distinction under the Emperor 
Aurangrib. This nobleman, Dost Muhammad b)’ name, 
waited, however, for the death of the emperor and the 
convtilsionis consequent thereupon before he veniured upon 
the bold step of cstahlisJiing a M ubammadan state in the 
very heart of a Hindu community. But when that evem 
occurred, in 1706, he struck vigorously and struck wdl, anti 
when he died in 1723. the lerrtiory had been marked out 
' on a basis so firm that It has survived to the present day. 

Perhaps one main cause of liiat survival was the fact tliat 
the descendants of Dost M uhammad possessed the prescience 
to rect^Ize, amid the decay of the Mogho! Empire, the 
rising fortunes of the British. It became a cardinal principle 
of policy with them to support under all circumstances, 
even though those circumstances might seem adverse, the 
strangers from the W esL A memorable instance of rhis 
occurred in 1779. The convention of Waigaon (Jatitiaiy, 

1779) had struck a deadly blow to British power In Western 
India. The very maintenance of that power seemed to 
depend, and did for the time tlejwnd, upon the opjiortunu 
arrivat of a force of Ijiitwecn lour and Jive thousand men whiclt 
Warren Kastliigs, with marvollouspreviaion, hud despatched 
from Bengal. This force met with numbcrleas obstadew 
and dithcultlcs in its progress through Central India. 
Every Stale but one refused it the smallest assistance. 
The exception was BhopAl. When the difficulties in the 
way of the British leader. Colonel Goddard, had l?ecome: 
.'dmost tmsurmountable, the ruler of Bhnpdl offered him a 
path through his lerrilories. and fumtahed him plentifully 
with supplies, Tltis was the beginning of a friendship 
which has eontlnued unbroken and with advantage to both 
t arttrs to tire present hour. 
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During thu terrible period of MarlthA supreitiucy over 
Ccntnl India the territor)' preserved its independence* 
mainly through the vigorous and energetic cliaractcr of its 
prime minister and real ruler» Vizier Muhammad. This 
man died in t8i6 with the reputation of being the greatest 
warrior and the wisest politician that Central India Itad ever 
prtxlucetL His son and successor Muhammad trod 

in the footsteps of bis father, and an era of utiexampled 
prosperity seemed dawning on the principality when be was 
killed by lire accidental discharge of a pistol in iKai. He 
left behind him a widow Kddsia Begain. and one daughter, 
Sikandur. It wras arranged, with the sancirDii of the Britisli 
Government, that his nephew, Munir Muliainmad, should 
be betrothed lo and eventually marry Sikandar, whilst the 
widow, Kudsia Begant, should be regent during lier 
minority, 

Kddsta was then but seventeen, fond of ptjwer and 
ambitious. She began well, Ibr she continued in office 
the tried ministers of her late husband, and for some 
time followed their advice ia ail things. For six years, 
affairs marched without a hitch; then ensued the first crisis. 
The nephew to whom her daughter vtAs betrothed, Munir 
Muhammad, dalmed the hand of bis promised bride, and 
demanded lo be invested with supreme authority. The 
ambition of Kttdsia took the alarm. Acting in concert witli 
her chief nohles, she cancelled tiic betroihal, paid off the 
lover, and betrothed her daughter to his younger brotlier 
Jehdt^hif. 

This success, combined with the love of power to which 
the unfeuered possession of supreme authority had given 
an enormous impetus, rendered Kddsia bokl. For eight 
years longer she deferred her daughter's marriage with 
JchSnghir, and when at last she assented to it, she did so 
with a mental resolve still to rule. Her daughter Sikandar^ 
then sixteen^ was a girl of great abilities, a lofty ambirioh, 
and iron resolution. Jehdnghir was of a commoner tj'pc. 
Ht po^eiKed the ambition wiihowt theabilinWand without 
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the resolution. There was lo be a triangular duel, in whieh 
, the highest nienta! quaUiies would achieve success. 

JeMitghtr struck the first blow. He aimed at the im¬ 
prisonment of his mother-in-law, KUdsia, Up to a certain 
point he succeedisi. liui he lacked the iron nerve of a 
inspirator. When Kddsia was in his |>ower he let her go 
—he let her go bent on vengeance. 

Then ensued a civil war. in which Jehanghir was 
worsted and besieged. As however from his fort he stilt 
continued the turmoil which die war had begun, both 
parties appealed to die British Government ns die supreme 
arbitrator. That Government decided that Jeh/mghir ivas 
to rule, whilst Kddsia Begatn was to receive for life an 
estate of 60,000 rupe^ per annum. The dL'cisioii was 
accepted and carried oiii. 

One of the parties to the triangular duel was thus elimi¬ 
nated. During the' iwa years it had lasted Sikandar had 
enjoyed many dpj>»rtuailies of testing the character of 
her husband. She had weighed him in the balance and 
found him wanting in nil the qualities which inspire resiject. 
5he bore with him, however, for a sliort time, but, finding 
last that he contemned her opinion and disregarded her 
advice, she resolved to give him a free rein. Confident 
that time was on her side, she left him arid went to Uve 
witii her mother 

The result was such as she had foreseen- After six 
years of ivenk and dissolute rule jehinghir died (1^43), 
For a moment it seemed as though his death was to be 
fruitless for Stkandar, The British Government appointed 
her mother's brother to be sole regent for the one child — a 
daughter—whom Sikandar had borne to Jehdnghir, and 
confitled the child to the care of Sikandar. 

The resolution of the British Government was gaH and 
wfcrmwood to the ambitious lady, W'hen it was announced 
to her in bland terms by the Bridsb agent, the sarcastic 
rejjly, *’ Am 1, then, a wet-nurac ?" might have revealed to 
him something of her chaiactcr. But she said no more. 
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Shu knew her unclei and once more wns content to trust to 
time. Again did time vindicate her canAdence, Three years 
of weak rule showed the Incompeicncc of the uncle, :ind in” 
tlie fourth year, nerveless and dt:spondent. he resigned his 
office. During those years Sikandar had imprest! her 
character on the British poiiticaJ ;^ent at BhopdI. The 
agent again had reported to his Government, The result 
was that on the fesigpiatioti of the uncle, Sikamlar Bcgam 
was appointed, with the full approbation of the nobles, regent 
of Bhopdl, 

She was then in the prime of life of a Indian lady, for 
she tt'as twenty-eight years old. She was not baodsome, 
but she possessed a countenance which displayed intelli¬ 
gence, earnestness, and resolution. Unlike ordinary women 
of her religion, she never attempted to hide It from the 
public gaze. In this she was politically wise, for no one 
could see that face without rccqgnliing' the intellectual 
strength of her to whom it belonged. 

Sikandar at once took the reins into her own hands. 
She became her own prime minister, and began the 
reform of the abuses which had the most attracted hcr 
^itteation whilst she was yet powerless. During the six 
years which followed she paid off the entire public, debt of 
the Slate: she did away with the system, till then in vogue, 
of farming the revenue, and made arrangenicnts directly with 
the heads of villages; she abolished monopolies of trades 
and handicrafts; she reorganized the mint, placing it 
under her own personal control; and she re-formed the 
police. Nothing escaped her vigilant ken. She not only 
innugurated reforms, but she chose the insmiments, and saw 
that the reforms were carried out. Her energy, her ability, 
her assiduity, and her determination, ensured success In all 
that she undertook. Nor were those qualities spasmodic. 
Continuing as she had. begun, she introduced measures for 
the promotion of female education; directed die construc¬ 
tion of works for supplying her capital with pure and whole- 
some water * made roads and caravanserais; and. In many 
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other ways, did a[] that was possible for the progress of her 
jieople anti the prosperity of her country', 

Sikaddar Begam was still guiding the State vessel with 
cnci^. uprightness, and vigour when the storm of the 
Mutiny burst over India, Not for a second did she hesi* 
late; not one uncertain sound did the irumpet blow in her 
territories, In April, 1857, sbfe communicated to the Bmi^ 
sgent the treasonable documents which had reachml her, 
In June following she expelled n man engaged in raising 
troops for a purjjose he did not care to avow. In July she 
n^onled shelter to ilie Brtiisb officers who had been driven 
from Indur by' the mutinous troops of Holkar, and caused 
them to be escorted safely to H oshangdbild. She did all this 
and more of the same clumctor under great difficulties, for 
her mother and her uncles were urging her to declare a 
religious war against the infidel; her own troops, com¬ 
manded by Hritisli officers, had mutinied, and she had but 
her own brave heart with which to take comtsel. Acting 
on its beatings, she was io this crisis as ■■ thoipugh " as she 
liad ever been before, and ns successful. With a strong hand 
she put down tbemutinyof her troops; with Inlinite tact she 
ultayed the religious excitement in htir capital, Tlien, when 
the iftle turned, and she saw that the belief in the triumph 
of the British was spjneading among her people, she ven- 

mred upon acts still boidcr. All that she could give_ 

applies, men, carriagie-—she gave with a liberal hand to tht 
‘ paramount Power, 

That Power was not unmindful of her loyalty, her 
steadfastness, and her courage. When the Native States 
w'cre dealt with after the comjilete suppression of the 
mutiny. Sikandar Begam exchanged die title of Regeitt 
lor the higher dignity of Ruler In herovt'nriglu, withsucocs- 
rioti to her descendants; a districi, that of ftidrsia, was 
added to her dominions ; and four guns were pit^ented to 
her, Four years later she received from the luinds cf the 
Viceroy the Grand Cross of the Star of India. 

Two months later, Oaober. iSbj, she proceeded on a 
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pilgrimage lo Mecca, living her <!aijghter as regent. Her 
e^cpertcnce of travelling in Arsibla, short as d was, brought t^o 
her mind tn strwng contrast the order and rule of law preva¬ 
lent throughout India. She returned to IJhopil at the end 
of 1S64. 

She lived four years longer, governing Bhopal xvith 
wisdom and prudence. The last time 1 saw her was at the 
Grand Durbar at Agra in i£66. She then looked well, 
and her intellect shone forth as briglitly as ever in conver¬ 
sation. About two years later, October 50, i^6S, she died, 
leaving behind her a reputation without spot, the best of 
nil It^cies to her successors. On that occasion the 
Goventmeni of India issued a general order, in which her 
great qualities and her great deeds were fitly recapimluted. 

The list is ttittch longer, bu( thosie ladies I have selected 
are fitting of the ruling ladies of India. In AhSya Bae 
we see great qualities displayed at the most critical period of 
the fortunes of a young State called into tvistence just as die 
Mqghol domination was breaking up. We see rdigton wnth- 
out bigotry, cahnness of purpose and great resolve without 
cruelty, absolute government without oppression, evidenced 
by a young woman suddenly placed in a position of great 
responsibility: we sec her maintain pcsice, almost entirely 
unbroken, amid surrounding war; administer real justice, 
whep around her charmer! icrritory the law is trampled 
upon ; ensure prosperity amid encirdlng slaughter, TuisI 
Bae, the opposite type, succeeds to the same dominions In 
times perhaps as disastrous, but which an Ahlya Bae would 
have known how 10 control. Bm the energies which Ahlya 
had devotcnl to govcmmeoi Tiltsi spends upon her passions. 
The one chooses as her instniment the ablest and most trust¬ 
worthy men: the oiho; the handsomest. The one cares 
for. die other neglects, the interests of the subject Each 
reaped asslie had sown; In each case, likewise, the territory 
readied as the ruler had sown. The types were exactly 
opjrased. 

Both those ladies were Hindus. Sikandar Begam wa.». 
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a MuKaminadatt. The arguinent to be drawn from an 
examination of her character and career and tite tdia- 
r^ctcr and career of Ahlya Bae is this- — that real 
greatness is independent of any form of religion. In 
the history of the world Ahlya Bae and Sikandar 
B^;am stand forth as noble specimens of the human 
race, alike poss^slng lofty moral qualities, a strong sense 
of Justice; great insight into character, a love of right for 
the s*ke of right, and a determination under all circum¬ 
stances to do the right. Surely, the reader may exclaim, to 
produce such a result there must have been a firm ground¬ 
work of religion 1 In the case of Ahlya Bae it may have 
been so; but the rel^on was the icligton of the Hindu I 
Sikandar performed, too, all the offices of the 

religion of the Prophet, going so far even as to make a 
pilgrimage 10 Mecca, whilst disregarding some of its outward 
forms. Hut I am inclined to believe that in each case 
religion was subjective. Ahlya Bae and Sikandar Begam 
achieved greatness because they were naturally endowed 
with great gifts and great virtues and were boro to a great 
position. Each accepted the Giith in which she was boro, 
but in neither case did faith control action. It had to be 
content with a secondary position in the great drama oi 
the life of each. 

G. B. Hall£sox. 
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THE PACIFICATION OF THE Sl^DAN. 

At a moment when there appears some hope of the dis¬ 
turbed state of die Sfelan being quieted, it may well to 
recall the principal Incidents in the late insurteciioni which 
have marited its extent, and given to It that importance 
which it has assumed both from a religious and a politiciil 
point of view. 

There aje few, I think, who will call Into que^on that 
the movement lias had an importance from a religious point 
of view, since none who have been interested in ibs progress 
ffin have faded to observe the influence which the successes 
and failures of the Mahdists have exerted throughout die 
Mussulman world. The awakening and sustaining of ^ch 
an inlluence has not been without its effects on the minds 
of the inhabitants of our Indian Empire at large, as well as 
on the many thousands of co-religionists who inhabit other 
of our minor, but still influential, ixissessbns in the East 
Besides the millions included under that category, there are 
vast numbers who, while not owning our sway, are still 
considerably influenced by a knowledge of the power whiciv 
Great Britain exerts over people similar in nature, symiiathy, 
religion, and customs, to themselves. 

Having said this much on the rdigiou? aspect of the 
questioa, I have said almost all there is to say fixiiti the 
political point of view, so closely allied are the two. There 
does remain, however, at least one poliiital aspect of the 
question which must not long be left out of consiilcralion, 
as it is already assuming proportions to which hLiherto it 
has had no prcten.'aons, 1 refer to the feeUngs of certain 
European Powers on the subject of oar occupation of 
Esypt» control of the Sddan which,, but for the 
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present state of rebellipn, we should acquire ^¥ith ju There 
is no wonder, that while working for good among a 
people so difTeretit in nature to ourselves, we may have 
wrought much tliai to them app^rs evil. Neither in it to 
be e:icpected that a nation, accustomed for centuries to a lax 
and corrupt form of government, will take kindly to the 
corrective measures which arc absolutely necessary fo re- 
modeJ ;ind reform Its institutions and laws. 

On the succo$5 of our rule in Egypt, and on the eventual 
recognition of that success by the Eg^quinnSt wIU depend 
the influence which we shall be able to bring to bear on the 
solution of the problem before us. A reassuring proof that 
this problem U capable of solution lies in the fact that at 
one time, and under a single Englishman, the Sildan was 
governed, and govemetl too In a manner whicll, having due 
regard to the thtn existent stale of its civilization, must be 
coivstdered as enilrety satisfactory. 

The history of tlie present insurrection h too well 
known to mquire re furring to. and we need look no further 
for the cause of tis having assumed such dimensions, than 
the weakness of the government of the disafTected province. 
Insurrections will occur in all communities : but a feeble 
authority is the unfailing cause of their spread. Except for 
the inadequate force employed in August, 1881. against the 
insignilicant but iimalical carpenter, the rebellion in the 
SiUlitn would never have outlived tm infancy, 

Measure after measure was taken to sulxlue the flame 
after it liad burnt forth, but though scrooger tlum tLs [mc’- 
dectssor, each succeeding measure was just below rhe 
str^gth necessary to cojx: with this rapidly increasing fire 
which was spreading in ail directions through the length 
and breadth of a province whidi it has since completely 
devastated. 

The result of this sbort«handcd policy on the [xart of the 
thM Egyptian Govumment was the development of a re¬ 
ligious war. followed, diough not immediately, by the entire 
destruction of all authority in the interior of die Sildan, and 
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' the rcfluctioii to a mintraum of such as continued to exist at 
the coast ports of the Red Sea. 

Thb was the state of affairs when towards the close of* 
the year iSSji England decided to maintain. Egyptian 
authority at those pons. When the decision was arrived 
at, the difTerence between maintaining Egyf^tiao authority 
and substituting for it British authority was but little 
recognized, and the two courses, now seen to be so widely 
different, were then probaldy r^ogniai^l as practically 
analogous. However that may have been, there was at 
tliat time no actual reason to despair of the possibility of 
re-instating Egyptian rule. Even after the almost total 
destruction of the army commanded by Hicks Basha, 
matters mig^i luive been retrieved. But all chances of 
recovery were gone when Baker lost more than half his 
troops on the march for the rehef of Tokar, shortly before 
Tewfik Bey s gallant defence of Sinkat ended in the fall of 
that little fortress. 

From that moment, to uphold Egyptlmi authority was 
impossible. There w*as none, so far as tlie Sudan was 
concerned, to uphold. Therefore the alternative suhsiiiu- 
lion of British authority became imp«aiive: but such .sub¬ 
stitution did not necessarily involve a policy identical with 
that which bad so palpably failed in the hands of the 
Egyptiansw 

It was thoroughly reoognired that the cause of Egypt 
Wits rotten, and had been upheld for years only by the 
excrebe of tyranny, oppression, and extortion \ and it must 
liave been equally well known that the Mahdist movement, 
so far as ninety-nine liundredths of its followers were con¬ 
cerned. was nothing but an effwt to cast off a yoke which 
had for tong weighed them down, to the utter dcstniciion 
of individual tiappiness and national prosperity. 

In spite of this ir was decided to pursue, in the name of 
Great Britain the course which had so long been attended 
witii evil results under Egypt. A cry was raised for die 
relief of Sinkat, Tokar. and other garrisons In the Sftdan. 
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No time w'as given fof those on the spot to fjolot out the 
error of sudi ;i course, or e\'Ten to represent the likelihood 
of the bdeag'ucred garrison not dtrsirin^ relief—at all events 
hy the English. The goventmeoi of the day, too unsteady 
on its throne to risk ignoring the popular outcry til! the 
popular vision should become uDclouded, put the engine of 
war in motion, and, with a promptitude worthy of a better 
cause, English troops were, within three weeks of the 
defeat of Baker Pasha, off Trinkitat, preparing for a 
marcli to Tokar. 

In the meanwhde it became known that the garrison of 
Tok;ir was arranging an amicable amalgamation with their 
besiegers. Even tlien it vms not too late to desist from the 
fatal policy to which we were about to commit ourselves. 

Proclamations were sent out to Osman Digna, to the 
sheikhs, and to the people at large. Needless to say that 
few-, if any, of these prodamations ever reached the people. 
For the most jjart they were caried to the sheikha, and 
destroyed without a reading by any one besides those 
wSiose interest it was to prevent them reaching the mass 
on w'hom they would have had effecL 

On February 29, 1884, the British force advanced to¬ 
wards Tokar, but was attacked at El Tub, near the scene 
of the disaster to Baker's troops. The battle resulted in 
an enure defeat of the Arabs, who fied, leaving some thou¬ 
sands of ihdr number on the field. 

From that moment the identification of our with 

that of Egypt was complete, and the blood feud which 
existed against the Egyptians was put in force against our* 
selves, intensified incalculably by the religious difierences 
which existed between England as a Christian nation, and 
the Silidanese Arabs as Mussulmans inflamed by a bound¬ 
less fanaticism, and goaded by years of tyranny and oppr^ 
sion Into a fury which defies description. 

This rapidly drawn outline brings me to a period 
wltere it h aeccss;iry to refer to collateral events in the 
interior of the S&dan, to bring into prominence the rtk- 
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tions which existed between the two phases of ihe question, 
and to show the influence which one phase had on the 

other. _ * 

In Januarj^, 1884, General Gordon left England for Khar- 
touin. with a view to reasserting his ntan'ellous influence 
over the revolted Sudanese. It will be remembered that 
Cordon wished to make the journey lo Khartoum by way 
of SuAliin and Berber, hut in this matter he was overruled. 
?^ly own opinion, formal from expenence on the spot, mid 
at the time, is that harl General Gordon pursued the plan 
he hret conceived, there would have been no occasiem for 
any of the operations of 1884, 18S5. or tSS6, whether in 
the Eastern Sudan, or along iltc banks of the Nile, 

Gordon's instmetions Knuted him to a pacific policy: the 
resources at his command necessitated a jiaclfic policy, and 
he went up prepared for a pacific policy and no other, I ic 
had gone beyond recall when a warlike policy was decided 
on for the Eastern Sftdan. Was that decision warranted 
by the circumstances which ted up to it ? I liave already 
laid that it was ttot. and adding to odier adverse con¬ 
siderations, that of Ckirdon’s position, I go furtlter and say 
that it was tlie one thing above all others to be avoided by 
all possible means. The British public has only itsell to 
blame for the errors forced on the Government by its 
demand for the relief of garrisons which were as well left 
imreUeved; though it is open to question whether the 
Government of the day would not have acted a more 
patriotic, if less political, part had they refusetl to comply 
with the cry of the people, and decided to stand or fall on 
the results of their refusal. 

The idea of Gordon being able to pursue his pacific 
policy at Khartoum w hile British troops were fighting in 
the Es-stem Sfidan was antithetical in the extreme, and 
since Gordon, from his isolated position, was helpless to 
carry out any scheme other than tliat on which he had 
started, every endeavour should have been made to pre¬ 
vent an opposite tine of action in the Eastern S&dan being 
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madti to nu)fif)r his efforts and endanger Ins poaition at 
Khartoum. 

' A tew more weets of Admiral Hewetf s much appre¬ 
ciated rule at Stiakin, and the probEcin would have been in 
a fair way of solutioii, if not actnaily solved. During tlic 
brief reign of the Admiral a new feeling had sprung ujj 
within the town— a feeling of security and trust—which 
would Kwn Iiiive had its effect orv die rebels outside, many* 
of whom owned consideraldc property, from which by tlieir 
hostile attitude they were excluded. 

Bui tile battle of El Tcb sealed ills fate of our chance 
of success as surely as it Scaled the fiitc of the thousands 
w ho fell on Its field. The blood Ifcud was established, and 
we were farther off than et'cr from our object. A few 
acb-aiices, mere military parades, to the grim accomjjani- 
mem of death, a few corresponding retirements, and wc 
had instilled intd the minds of our foes such an idea of 
wtsdtness that they feared us no longer. The withdrawal 
of the bulk of our force early in April, only gave vivid 
colour to tlie statements which Osman Digtia made to his 
foltowcr:, that he had prayed for our depantife, and that 
in two days ^ve should depart. We verified his prophecy, 
and strengthened the belief which the /\rabs had in him. a& 
he himself could not hax^ sircngthencd it. 

Then came the Nile Expedition, which precipitated die 
fall of Khanoum, because it forced the rebels to subsuiute 
energetic action for the desultory warring which they hai] 
hlilicrto been carrying on; though I fetil confident that 
bad the expedition reached the walls of Kliartoum six 
inontlis earlier, the result would have been no difierent 
It was the same *'Savc me rrnm my friends” policy which 
actuated the surrender of Tokar. and which afrerwariLi 
actuated the Hgy'pttan troops in the Harrar garrisons to 
refuse to widultaw when they were ordered. On the 
receipt of that refiml. instead of ending up a fora* tq 
effect tlic relief of the recreant garrison b, a more tactical 
anti diplomatic course was pursued by Major Hunter, the 
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Assistant Resident at Aden- His pattc^' succeeded, in 
tnarked coninist to the .aborttv-e ultempts of our troops 
to effect similar objects by fon^e of arms- ft would be; 
cliffIcufL to produce stronger evidence tluxti ibis against the 
hasty and Ul-consjtdered (.lolicy of putting ourselves iuto 
antagonism with tlie Sudanese, on behalf of a people who, 
were only too ready to frustrate our efforts In their own 
cause, or more properly in the cau^ of their government, 
which was fjy no means the same thing. 

The fall of Khartoum rendered it necessary to under¬ 
take furtlicr operations in the Eastern Sftdan. A second 
Suikln ejipedliion was despatched, whidi was more barren 
of result than its predecessor. Its scope, instead of being 
confined to the defence of Suakin, extended almost as far 
afield as tliat of die previous expedition, with the mevitabfe 
effect of embittering tlie already bitter feud which we Jiad 
established, without in any way reducing tlie rebels to sub¬ 
jection, or to a sense of the folly of persisting in a struggle, 
which to tliem. very probably, seemed lopromise good results. 

Since then, we have been content to acton the defen¬ 
sive, at a smatier cost in life, military reputation, mid 
money, and with at least «iiia|, mid I think probably belter, 
results as regards the object which we have in view, and. 
wlucb there now seems to be a hope of pur aeccinplishiitg* 

For some time there have been signs of a gradual 
crumbling away from natural causes of the Mahdist mo^'C- 
ment in the Sudan- Though it may be urged that this in 
u measure is due to the results of our battles, I think it will 
be more readily eoocuded by those who are conversant vnib 
the movement in nil its details, that the same <tecay would 
liavc set in sooner had w*e not fanned the ilame of faitaii- 
cism by optiositbn. 

A brief reference to our present position, and the effect 
whicli it is likely to 'exercise, will bring my prafau>ry 
remarks to a condusion, and leave me free to deduce from 
them a line of acijon. or policy, whldi should redeem all 
that b capable of redemption from the chaos. 
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Our action in the past Jtas had the effect of protongingf 
and cmbittennf the struggjie of a suffering people, ea^ 
/Jeavouring under the guise of a religious crusade to throw 
off their yoke, by a movenieni which hits throughout been 
instigated far more by political than religious motives. 

A non-aggressive, but strongly resistant policy on our 
pan, will suffice to hold our own without exciting to any 
degree the feelings of the Sudanese, and under such cir- 
cuiTistances the enthuriasm of rebellion w’ould quickly die 
out, and the gradual crumbling would develop into i^pid 
ruin, till no one stone of the fabric of tasun^tton lay on 
another. It will then remain to clear away the one 

by one very possibly, till we have removed every burden 
under which the inhabitant of tlie Siidan now groans, 
anti established ourselves, in spite of our original errors, 
as the eventual saviour of the Sudanese. 

A people of keen, though extreme sym|)athie$, quick 
to appreciate kindness and to resent wrong, the Sddan 
Arabs would in time come to love and respect our rule, and 
such love ami respect would be followed by a siire con¬ 
viction of their error in supposing that we had contemplated 
from the outset a contimiatjon of the rod ofdron policy 
from which they had suffered under the Egyptians,* though 
it will always remain open to diem, and to ourselves, 
to consider whether such a supposition was not most 
thoroughly warranted by our opening action. Pacification 
both we and they desired ; but wc attempted subjt^tion, 
and they reseated it. 

In order to gain as clear an idea as possible of the steps 
which it will be necessary- to take for die pacification of 
the Sildan. it is desirable to first lay down a plan of 
tlie system of govemntcnl which should eventually be 
established. GeographlcaUy speaking, the Siidan, from 

Assouan southwards, should be divided into smnes, as 
follows : 

•SI. AKiotUB to Wady Hat&, r>, ti! in jpd CmaracL 
SBd. WjMly Haiti {anil Cataract) to jtd Cataract, 
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jt(L Tlmd Cilatact to li! Dainer H the Junction of Kite and Atfwra 
Rjtfcrs, 

4th. Ell Domer to KJiattouin. * 

5tli. Khartoum to Abba Jd. 

Each of these Jiones, comprising about 150 miles of 
latitude, would then represent a mudirieh, under an English 
mudJr. Titese officials should be selected from the immC' 
rous English officers now serving with the Egyptian army, 
for their administrative capabilities, and for the experience 
they jKissess of the nature of die (icoplc whom they would 
be called upon to govern- There are a number of such 
officers, who combine tact and military ([ttafifiertions with 
a sympathy for the Arabs which the former Egyptian 
officials did not possess, since the gratification of their own 
greed at the expense of those whom they were snppose^l to 
rule, was their first and principal, if not their only object. 

The consummation most to be desired is the re-establish¬ 
ment at Khartoum of the chief government of the iiiiidan, 
because until this is accomplished the ruling power will 
never hold, in the eyes of the Sudanese, the position and 
prestige which is absolutely necessary to the successful 
government of any people, dvili^st^d or savage. 

In the meantime, the British mudirs, while tnaintoiomg 
communication with their adjoining colleagues, should f>s 
responsible only to the Minister in Cairo, who should be 
an official high In the military service of the Khedive:. 

On the establishment of a settled govertiment at Khar¬ 
toum the Arab insurrectionists will realize how temporary 
has been their triumph so far as the overflow of lawful 
authority is concerned, though they will have succeeded, as 
they well deserved to succeed, in throwing ofT the yoke 
'Which had so long oppressed them. 

At first sight the task of setting up a new government 
looks herculean, and possibly it may prove so. But when 
we come to think of the gnulually crushing effect which the 
consequences of the late Insuircction must have had on live 
spirits of the rebels, many of whom were no doubt unwilling 
participators in the strife, and to consider the signs which 
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have already manirc^ced tliemsel^fes of ihe people’s desire 
*to open up communications, I do not thintc that the ditlicullies 
in the tvay of an able, joat. and condiiaiorj' administntion 
will be by any means msurmouniable. 

The raudirichs should be sub-divided, and the sub¬ 
divisions placed under the char;ge of vakils, or Deputy- 
Governors, who should be trusiwortliy Egfyptians, or 
Arab sheikhs of character and inlluence. tn selecting per- 
son^cs to fill these positions^ too much importance should 
not be laid on the bare fiict of a shdkh having abstained 
from joining the hfahdists or the contrary'. For many, the 
only altemative to Joining the Slahdi’a cause was death or 
pcrsccuiion; too high a price to pay for holding aloof Tram a 
cause which, a/ierall, must have bad much right in its favour 
in the sight of even the most loyal of the Sfidanes^ The 
best of motives may have actuated, and most probably did 
actuate, many a liherty-toving, free-hearted, but oppressed 
Arab. What wonder Is there, then, that siimed into a 
fanatic fury by the scarcely needed incentive of religious 
fervour, this fine race, bom to freedom, but bred to op¬ 
pression, should seek by any means within its grasp to 
cast from its necks the most galling yoke dial ever bowed 
the head of man. 

For these, and a thousand other reasons which will 
present themselves when wc come to make selections, the 
feet of a sheikh having fought against the Govemmeni 
should not necessarily disqualify him for a position of trust 
and responsibility. By extending confidence in ourselves 
w'c shall Invite that of those whom we desire to rulcL 
Tribal tiistinctlons should receive due regard and conr 
sidcrations, so that by sup|iortittg the authority of the 
rccognlzctl head, we shall be upholding our own. 

With these objects in view 1 would propose to divide 
the mudiriehs, not so systematically as I have divided the 
SOdan, Init with regard to the density of ttie population 
and the prosperity of the cotmtry. 

Further on, I will deal specialty with the governments 
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to be established along the sea-^L For the purpo^ of 
this paper, It is unnecessary w go into all the sub*divisions ^ 
which mav^ be advisable, and much should be left to be 
fUled in in accordance with n^essid^ existing on the spot,. 
But the following table and the map will serve to indicate 
what is necessary to ensure an efficient government 
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former scctioti^ thcjitseives, is dtisigoetl chiefly to meet the 
^ requirements of the Nile Valley, for, except In places where 
tlic fKjpulatioji extends to. a distance from the banks of that 
rh'er, there is not much outlying district to he considered. 

To turn now to the outlet*; on the coast and the tmde 
routes leading to them, the only two worth Immediate 
consideration are Sudkln and M.sssowah, At the former 
place*, the nucleus of a wett-ordered government is already 
established, and before long wc may reasonably hope to sec 
(IS influence extending into the interior. The roaid from 
SuAkin to Berber connects the former place with die third 
lone of my plaHj and tlie extension of the influence of tlit; 
SuAkin Cuvernmerit will, as It preopeds, very materially 
lighten the somewhat heavy burden of ail ministration which 
is thrown on die department of the JMudir of tJongoJa liy 
the length of river In his territory and Its corresponding 
increase of population. 

The method of proceeding at Su&kin, and its results on 
the Arabs, should be carefully studiedt with a view to bene- 
fitdng. from the experience there gained, our administra¬ 
tion of affairs from AiKoimn. 

In addition to the advanmgeons starting-pouit which wc 
now possess in SuAkin, we may' do much by turning to 
good account oiu* Influence m Abyssinia, and by formally 
defining the limits of that country, at present but vaguely 
fixed, and likely to lead to compheattons hereafter, either 
with the Italians nt Massowah. or the Sudanese, 

The right of tile King of Abyssinia should be recog¬ 
nized to a district enclosed by a line drawn north from 
Mctemma (Gallabcii), on the west frontier of Abyssinia, to 
Kajwala. thence through Keren, the capital of the Bogus 
district, to Allot at the foot of the mountains which form 
the eastern frontier of Aby'ssinia. 

in favour of this delsmltaiion is the treaty of 1S84, 
which restored to King Johaitnis the Bogos country ^ and 
though it may not have then been intended to include 
Kassala, the holding of that place by the Abyssinians will 
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place the governing power of the SOdan directly in contact 
with 3 people desifoua of maintaining good relations with, 
England and Eg)*pt, and wilt ensure, hereafter, a trade 
route protectctl by, and j^sing through the country of, 
the Abyssinians to the sea-coast at MassofwaJi^ 

Tlic king has, moreover, made grrai efforts to reduce 
the country in the direction of ICassala ^ and since he has 
lor years collected tribute froiti the tribes up to the very 
walls of that place, and was most successful in bis relief of 
G<dlabat, it will be no very groat concession to consider 
those two towns as on his frontier. The continnation of 
the boundary through Keren will only formally enclose as 
Abyssinian terrUory what is now actually such in all hut 
name. 

Tins delimitation would undoubtedly be most gratifjdng 
to the King of Abyssinia, and might be the means of his 
entering into direct commercial rdaiions with tlic Italians at 
Massowah; in which case the latter would draw to the 
coast much of the trade from the Siidan as well as that 
from Aby'sstnia. 

The Shangallas, who inhabit the territory which would 
be enclosed witliin die proposed limits, are more AbyssinEan 
than Arab, and come and go freely into the country' of the 
former* Many of the tribes formerly paid tribute to two 
powers, which need no longer l>c the case, 

The Arabs never disputed the claims of the Abysstnians 
up to the boundary which I propose. It was the Egyptians 
who, during the aggressions of Ismail, son of Mahomet Ali, 
gradually pushed the Abysslnians back to the mountains as 
their boundary/ theneferc no objection can be raised on 
that score. 

If considered desirable, a further treaty could be con* 
eluded between Egypt and Abyssinia, defining the limits 
on the one hand, and binding King Johannis to keep order 
in his temtory, and to abstain from harbouring rebels and 
criminals, on the other. At the same time, arrangements 
* Rei>on on I'minces, fee. p, 18, 
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should be mafle regarding the trade from the Svtdan to the 
, coast by the Abyssinian route. A mutually advantageous 
system of customs dues and carrying rates should be 
established, and minor oflicials, as trustworthy as can be 
obtained, should be posted on the route, and made respon* 
stble for the working of the systfnn, and the order of the 
rocuL 

The Beni Amer Arabs, who at present do all the carry¬ 
ing that remains to be done on this and adjacent routes, 
would glatlly enter into any arrangement which w^ould. 
secure to them at once an open road and a tolerabfy cer¬ 
tain payment for their work. For some months now, they 
have liccn obliged to divert tludr caravans from the usual 
route to iMassowah over lite plains, and to traverse Instead 
the high tableland of Northern Abyssinia, at a very great 
sacrlhce in camels, hundreds of which die by the road, so 
great arc the extra hardships they are made to undergo* 
Too tnach stress cannot be laid on the importance of a 
fair and definitt: setiloncnt being arrived at in respect of 
this most important trade rouiii, more especially until the 
Suiikjn route, for which h is a good substitute, shall again 
be op:ncd up We have so few kej^ which will re-open 
the Sddati that u*e cannot afford to neglect this one. 

There is another geographical iwundary which I ntay 
refer to as alternative to the limits 1 have advocated, 
namely, the Atbara River, from where it leaves the 
Abyssmjan territory to tlic fiolnt where an extension of 
the line from Keren to Kassata would touch it. But I 
think this alight extension might cause friction with the 
Arabs, and possibly endanger the status of the Abyssinians 
in their more restricted territory. It., that comprised within 
the frontier suggested by mcb 

Before leaving dm subject of this cession. I may add 
that it would reliea-e the Hahab tribe of die difficulty of 
having to play a double game with the Abyssinians and 
the ailjaccnt rebels in order to avoid Itecoming the prey of 
tithtr. cw loth. Make their country Ahyssintan, and ihu 
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Arabs of ihe Hatab would gtudly renew iheir allegiance to 
Abysstntn, because they could then cotisidcr themselves , 
secure agaia:3t the attaebs of their dervish neighbours. 
At present they are estranged from Abyssinia without 
having actually tlirown in their lot with that of the 
Mahdists, In this way we can win over to ihe cause of 
peace a second tribe, instead of leaving it to waver- 

Having laid down what I consider arc the objects to be 
aimeti at. mid the plan of a government for the Sfldan, I shall 
conclude by giving a general idea of the manner in which 
wc should endeavour to accomplish those objects. I say 
a general idea, because it must lx; evident that much, if not 
all. of tlie detail will necessarily be filled in at the judgment 
of the individuals to whom the task of carrying out any 
project may he entrusted, governed by the ejtistcat cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding them. 

There are three points from which ojieraiions can he 
simultaneously commenced. Assouan on the north, Suakin 
on the eajrt, and Abyssinia, induding the Dogos country 
and the district which I have suggested should be ceded, 
on the south-east. 

Daily we receive news of a tendency on the part of the 
uttTerent tribesmen for peace. This tendency should bo 
cncoumgcdt and every care should be taken, by pui^ufng 
a generous arid conciliatory policy. to prevent any active 
revival of a feud which must continue to smoulder for years 
before it will entirely die out. 

Without doubt, everything ts being done at Assouan 
and Sudkin which experience can suggtsi to bring about 
a good understanding with the Arabs, It wil! be necessary 
to hold out offers of pardon to all except prindpid partici' 
pfttors in the late insurrection, and promises of restoration 
10 forfeited properties, redress of grievances, &c. 

Proclamations should be sent out to the tribes arouml 
Kassala. and in the further intenorj inviting them to optm 
up tmde, and to bring goods mto Mossowah by the Kassala 
and Keren road, and the King of Abyssinia should lie in- 
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tluceJ to assist on that route, Egj'pt guannteeing him a 
^ fixed [lercentage on the value of goods or the numixa* of 
laden beasts which pass. 

In promulgating the proclamations, and during the 
early dealings with the revolted tribesmen, much should 
lie done through the medium of the friendly tribes who 
have assisted us around Sudkin. They should Ije indLiced 
to graduiiDy cultivate !>etter reiations with the hostile tribes* 
and it should be pointed out to them that if they assist ua 
in that way they will the more readily make fiiends of tlielr 
late enemies; an end which their own inierests will lead 
them to desire, when once they are made to perceive titat 
it is decided to terminate, so far as we are caticemed, a 
feud which they wiU be unable to sustain alone. 

The Questions of military force and expense need hardly 
Ijc considered in this p3|j<.T. The former should be brought 
into evidence as little as possible j and, provided an cfiidenit 
European supervision is carded out, Egyptian troops in 

small bodies will suffice to establish each position as it is 
advanced. 

If the Sfidan ts to be governed, die best government will 
be the citeapest, and any scheme which aims at amul- 
taneously pacifying and establishing a government will, 
even if its success be but slow, be infinitely less expensive 
than a fighting, or repressive, policy. We have demon¬ 
strated to our own satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, diat we 
adopted mistaken, measures at the outset; and we have 
paid the penalty of our error, so far as circumstances have 
as yet enforced that penalty. Let ns now adopt other 
tactics before circumstances enforce it any further, and as 
the Sftdancse are skk of the cause which, under cloak of 
tuh^on, they were induced to adopt our task is made the 

H. F, HarrisJos Sktth. 
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INDIA PACIFIED AND PURIFIED. 

A FAINT idea of ihe oppressive and demoraliKingf character 
of Mussulman domination may be formed from the iHus- 
tracions of the rapacity, vindictiveness, impatience, of 
contradiction, and unmitigated sdhshness set before our 
readers in the October Number of this Review. I he 
Oriental proverb that beneath the lamp Is darlvjiess was 
strictly applicable to the social condition of India in the 
Immediate neighbourhood of the Court, and In a scarcely 
less degree in every region of the Mohammedan Empire 
where a Viceroy was established. Systematized crim€!s 
were known to exist on an immense scale, without being 
interfered with beyond the appropriation of a considerable 
share of the iJbgotccti gams. Thuggee rnay not have been 
so extensively developed under the Moghul dynasty as 
it came to be during the long period of transition Ijetween 
the de%%istating imjpdons of the Mahrattas and tlje gradual 
pacihcatlon of the country, as it passed, step by step, be* 
neath British rule. It was practised, however, in the 
seventeenth century to an e.vtent that rendered travelling 
unsafe between Agra and Delhi. The robbers, we are 
informed by Thevenot, used *' a certain slip with a running 
noose," which they cast with such nicety touad a traveller's 
neck, whether on foot or on horseback, that they seldom 
failed to pull him to the ground and "strangle him In 
a tfic&*’ At other times a horsemans attention would be 
drawn to a beautiful wotnan with dishevelled hair sealed 
by the roadside, who bemoaned her sad fate with tears 
and loud lamentatioiis. Impelled by one motive or another^ 
tile compassionate tcaveller wouldi take her up behind him, 
and a moment aftertvards a noose would be dexterously 
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slippetl over his head and round his nech* and drawn es- 
ceedln^ly tight. I'resently, the woman's accomjtiices woiili! 
hasten to the spot, rmd the busjtjess would be sjjcedily 
completed. At that time Thuggee had not become a 
s)'Htcmatized religious instituiion—it was simply a fashion 
of garotting witlt intent to plunder. Neverthelessj these 
rohher-murderers were divided into seven sects, from whom 
sprang the hideous fraternity tkit far two w'hok centuries 
throve and prospered in a man tier which seemed to them¬ 
selves to indicate the pccuUiir fawjur of heaven. 

Their practices were knowm to a ttvourite slave of one 
of the Emperors of the Ghoriaii dynasty, whose silence 
had Irccn purchased by huge gifts. Trom being au in¬ 
satiable accomplice he beciiine a victim, and his niurderers 
were branded and eapdlcd from the town and district of 
DelhL Five of the dans removed to Agra, their de- 
scendmits being thenee designated Agurea. A con¬ 
siderable body iravdlt^ to Arcot, tvlvere they founded 
a proud and punctilious branch* bpt w'hich die genuine 
hlindusumi Thugs aEected to despise as spuriOiis. I* or 
the different clans stood mightily upon iheir dignity. A 
low Hindu rratemity, settled in Malwa and Kajputana, 
were, for instance, barely recognked by the more caclu-dvc 
sects, such as the Multtmi Thug^ who kept alive only a 
sufficient number of ilieir female chihlnut to provide wives 
for their kindred associates. After a time Uiu urigiual 
Mussulman Thugs initiiited Hindus, who inirutluced iJidr 
own superstiiiutui, and gave a religious «jiction to their 
odious proceedings, by instituting as dieir patron the god¬ 
dess Bhowani or Kali, whom their Mohammedan brethren 
tdentiflud with hailma, the dai^htur of the t'*rophet and 
w'ife of AIL U has been stated tlui in Oudit, nine-tcnihs 
of the Thugs were professors of Islam; in the Doab, ony- 
fifUi 5 south of the Xerhu dda , ihrec-fourths r in Rajpucatiu, 
one-fourth; and iu Dengal. Bdtar. Omaa. Dunddluintl, 
and SiOigor, about one-lialf. So long, it waf, said, as ihq 
Thugs obeyed Kalis injunctions, they enjoyed her ita- 
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mediator unci constant protection, and were laft unmolested 
to offer the sacrihees that were dear to her above all others. 
Rut when the fata] rmmai, or handkerchief, began to be * 
applied to women and Braltmtns, and other exempted 
classes and individuals, and when the Divine rite was 
vulgarized into brutal murder bj' non-observance of the 
welt-understood signs and dtnetis. then the anger of the 
goddess was kindled and her presumptuous worship{MU*s 
wen; abandoned to their own dev tees. Then they Ijegan 
to be detected and traced la thdr often distant homes, 
and ai Iasi a special department was appointed lor the sup¬ 
pression of Thuggee throughout Bridsh India. The most 
startling dtscoi'cries were marie in rapid succession. 

The Thuggee communitj.’ were found to be esta¬ 
blished in neat and. flourishing villages. TJiey had a 
w'ell-to-do air about them, were orderly and indiistrtousi 
and were generally r^pecled by iheir neighbours, who 
were kept in wholesome ignorance of ihelr ptirsuirs. Even 
their wives were, foir the mosi part, unacquainted with 
their husband.^* dangerous callltig. Nor ts this surprising 
when the inferior position of Indian ivomea is taken into 
account: and in like manner the reverenoe early inculcated 
into tlteir offspring prevented tlie biter from prying into 
the douigs of dtdr parents. There were isolated in¬ 
stances. however, of wives accompanying and asdsttug 
their husbands, their presence being further useful in 
diverting suspicion from the minds of travellers whom they 
chanced to overtake in their vrandenngs. and who were 
at once marked down as victims, though days might elapse 
bdbre a suitaldc tipporiunity presenud iisdf for the cun- 
summaiion of the sacrifice. Prior to the construction of 
railways nbthittg was more comnioa than for travellers to 
proct?cd tn parties, cbhtinualiy augmented by other waii- 
dtarers gmng in the same direction, and who were welcomed 
in the belief that nninbeis atfortlcd security. In the ap¬ 
pearance of the Thugs themselves there was nothing to 
Justify the shghiesl apprehension. Their aspect and de- 
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portment were jfrcaily in their favour, and as they were 
totally unarmed, with the exception of a few who openly 
' carried da^^ers, it was rmural that they siionld seek die 
protection of parties armed widi swords, spears, and fire¬ 
arms. At the dtfiemnt baJting^pIaces, and especially during 
the long rest, during which the cliicf meal of the day was 
taken, they endeavoured to be helpful and sociable com¬ 
panions Some of them were vrell stored with tales and 
anecdotes, others would sing and accompany dtemselves 
on some kind of musical instrument, while the less a^m- 
plishccl were oftentimes able to render little services to 
their chance acquaintances. It was only when certain 
omens, supposed to pfxjceed direct from their goddess, 
waitied them to be up and doing, that tlieir naiujncs seemed 
to change \ though even at that dr^d moment they ab¬ 
stained from wanton cruelty, and bore themsdves as the 
chosen agents of the Divine will The process was ex¬ 
ceedingly simple and was never known to fail, for they 
took are to outnumber their victims in the proportion of 
three or four to one, all trained to act in harmony, wititout 
fear, confusion, or hesitation. They usually left their 
villages in small parties* and when reinforcements were 
tikdy to be needed, they made certain signals at cross¬ 
roads as a guide to their scattered comrades, who speedily 
concentrated on a given point as though strangers to one 
another, and thus formed bands of considerable strength, 
which dispersed as rapidly as they had come together, as 
soon as their business was transacted. Each party was 
provided with iliree instnunenu, all consecrated by solemn 
rites. The Kttsiee. or sacred pickaxe, was held in the 
highest Veneration of three: and next to dial the fatal 
roomal, or handkerchief, cdled/Aijjwiir in Southern India— 
where tile I’hugs conse^igitly spoke of Uicmselves to 
one another as ie third being a knife or 

dagger, though the spilling of blood was strictly prohibited 
to the River Thugs. 

The wWhas been described as not so much a band- 
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kerchief as a turban unfoldcdt ur the long narrow doth, 
or sasht w'om round the waist. It was itoubled to the , 
length of about tliirljr tnehesr with a knot formed at th^ 
doubled extremity, and about eighteen inches from that a 
slipknot. The distance bettveen these two knots was 
regulated by preparing the fautl instrument on tlte knee, 
w'hich was made to do temponuy duty for a neck. The 
use of the two knots was to give a firm hold. When the 
victim wiUt fairly prostmted, the strangler adroitly loosened 
the slipknot, and made another fold of the cloilt round fits 
throat. Then, placing his foot upon the back of his vic¬ 
tims ntick, he drew the cloth lightly, as if—to use the in- 
r«riner*s own wonls—he were 'packing a bundle of straw .'" 
The evening was preferred for the actual committal of the 
murders—sometimes upwards of thirty and fort)' human 
beings being simultaneously put to death. If possible, three 
Thugs were allotted to each traveller. 

So coon ns th« fatal Mgno) wu given, one «hcd hold of hu bands, the 
second gniq>cd bb and IteUI him down, while the strangler tightened 
the reomal routul ha nedi, and only tebtied the strain when tifo 'ivns 
cedoct. Then the beaters of the daggere slashed the dead bodje% the 
^avc'di^ers quickly excatnted a deep trench, tie coip^ were stripped 
and thrown in, ilie earth was hastily stiordlcd in and tnunpled down, and 
in on innedibly short space of rime all tetces were completely CiFhiced of 
the tarihle tragedy." • 

'I'he tinmcnsc catalogue of murders committed hy thest: 
robbers under the cloak of religious impulse Is [lerfectly 
appalling. For nearly two centuries the system had 
flourished within the cognirance and to a certain extent 
under the protection of native whose silence 

hod been secured by valuable coniidemtions. No doubt 
cupidity may have been a less ixjwerful motive for their 
connivance than a certain mysterious dread of oftenUing 
the malignant deity of whom ilie Thugs pronounced tltem- 
selves the favoured worshippere^ With admirable prudence 
the Thugs avoided the perpetration of crime near their own 

* **A t^iptitoir Acenont of the Thugs and Dacoict-, (ta llta'diivy 
Carotiers ood Can^RoUlwi of bwliiu- Wm. H. Alien & Ot 
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Kotises, or where they were personally known, nor did they 
• wittingly attack the subjects of the princes, or the tesiants 
of the Zemindar^ who tacitly acfjuiesced In thetr proceed- 
Ings. As they scldotn, if ever, raised their hand ag^ainst 
a Europeitn their esistence w"as not suspected until after 
the fall of Serlngapatam, when a hundred Phanseegars 
were arrested at Bangalore. Even then ft was not dis¬ 
covered that the prisoners followed an hereditary profes¬ 
sion. This alarming peculiaritj- came to light only in i8oy, 
after the capture of an entire gang between Chittore and 
AftoL Until then the frequent Jatlure of sepoys to rntum 
to their colours at the end of ilieir feave of absence bad 
been simply ascribed to desertion, and the names of the 
missing men were accordingly struck off the rolls. The 
difficulty of obtaining trustworthy evidence was for a long 
time insupeiable. The Thugs took care, like Marshal 
N^ar\*am.to leave no enemies bclitnd them. Dead med are 
no lale-bearens, neither were their relatives disposed lo 
incur personal risk by appearing in court to state the 
little they actually knew. Now ft ml again a gang would 
be arrested and brought to justice: but without any per¬ 
ceptible dimmmton of the evil. 


^ Lord William Bentinck at last entered upon a stniggle 
with the miscreanis. which terminated in the suppression of 
Thuggee. A sjjccjaj Commission was appointed, with 
extniordinary powers, and in the brief space of ten >-eais 
3,689 committals were ohtainedf with the result that 466 
men were hanged, 1.304 transported. 933 imprisoned for life. 
81 confined for dlfTereni periods, 86 compelled to ghre 
substantial bail for their good conduct in the future, 97 
acquitted, ami 56 admitted as Informers j ta had escaped 
and 208 had died while awaiting judgment. As soon as 
^ible witness® could be obtained from among the 
Thugs ihemwlves, the thin edge had been introduced and 
It only remained 10 drive the wedge home. So efrcctiiallv 
wai that done that during the ensuing seven yeora Jt 
Tb..g, were of rtem 3, „„ 
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ported, 267 imprisoned for life and 27 for shorter {leriotis, 

5 released on bail, 125 iicquitted, and 46 admitted as ap- 
prov<trs. besides i i who died and 2 who cscaptjd. The 
last great had took place in 184!!, in which year 120 Thugs 
were committed for trial. Witii the exception of a sr^Iit 
sporadic rccniiluscence of the crime some five years later 
in the Punjab. Thuggee was practically extirpated at the 
previous dace, and lias long since been needed as an 
obsolete barbarism. The gads, however, until i8?S, we e 
over-crowded with prisoners who could not be trc<ated as 
ordinary’ criminais. At the suggestion of Captain Charles 
Prown a School of Industry was founded at Jubbulpore for 
the poqx>sfe of teaching a handicraft of some hind or other 
to the sons of approvers. The idea, however, soon gained 
adherents among the convicts themselves, so that nine 
years later the school was attended hy 850 pupils, all eager 
to employ their time usefully and proiiiably, for the workers 
were judiciously ^ven an interest in the sale of their handi¬ 
work. Jubbulpore carpets, mgs, towels, tents, and many 
other manufactures are now in general demand, being of 
strong and durable texture. 

It will never be known how many human lives were 
taken, or how much property was appropriated, by these 
Tniscreants duriitg the two centuries they wandered at 
will through tlic most frequented parts of India. In the 
little volume already quoted It is stated that** in i826'27, 
205 men and 6 w’omen were murdered by diHferent gangs 
in Malwa and Rajputana; in 1827-28, 364 males and 21 
females were scnmgled. in Kandeish, Bcmr, and Guzerai; 
in 1828-29, men and 6 women were thus disposed of 
in Malwa and KandeJsb ; in 1S29-30. 94 men, 4 women, 
and a child perished in Baroda and Bimdelkund,“ and so 
forth. A vciy' large amount of property must likewise have 
changed hands in the course of so many generations. ** In 
182b a party* of 14 were murdered by a gang of 150 Thugs, 
and a booty secured worth ,^2,50a In 1827, 7 men were 
murdered by 350 Thugs, and robbed of j^2,20p. In 1828 
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the murder of 5 persons, by a ganij of 125, yieltleJ ^4,e>co; 

in 1S39 Uia: of 6 persons produced ^£"8,200, to be 
divid^ between 150 Thugs," Ai times a quite im- 
promtsing victim turned out to be a mine of wealth. Tims 
a gang of Ttjugs were sorely disquieted by a Byragee, or 
religious iivendicant. who persisted in attaching himself to 
thtun, though jxdted with stones and threatened with ill 
tTeaiment. fu the end they gave one of their party ten 
shillings extra to put him out of their way, on his taking 
upon hitnsdf the responsibility of the sacrilege. Ui>on the 
mendicant's txnly, however, and secreted in Iiia pony's 
accoutrements, they found several pounds' weight of coral, 
350 strings of smalt pearls, 15 strings of lai^ pearl,^ and a 
gilded necklace. Shortly afterwards they came upon two 
men apparently destitute, whom nevertheless they put to 
death, concealed in whose rags they discovered silver 
tr^ure to the amount of ^400. And not only did the 
Thugs occasionaiJy assemble in large numbers, hut almost 
every mdivjdual among them who had given evidence of 
courage, self-possession, and adroitness was certain to be 
persomilly involved in a hideous roll of crime, Twenty 
approvers, for instance, confessed that they Imd been con¬ 
cerned, on an average, in 256 murders for each individual. 
The one who luid enjoyed the largest experience had taken 
part in or witnessed, 931 cases, while the youngest two 
«U|J or having I*™ 

Bhowam U [he Mussulman hingdam of Oudh it wa, 
^matol that than were 1.406 mass of toad infested by 
^ugs, and no fewer that 274 BqU, or scenes of mutdj 
Uecasionaiy the same Beyl served, with intervals of a few 
yra^ as the ale of r«sh hoirore. Major-General Sir W 
H. Sleenran, K.C.B.. relates hsw he encamped one nieht 
t^ MrfI mango grove, two stages from Saugor. on L 
toad to Seronge. TcniLle dreams assaMed Mra St~. 
and ■• mtiitlered sleep," for her couch had bei„ spreldre"’ 
t. vemahle “plao: of skulls." A noted leader bm 
lime an approver, named Feringeea pointed o,„'.l 
wluch he desernied a. as many^^^ "PO“ 
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^ A Pundit and/sin att^ndoDES, nninkred in iSiS^ by ampng the ropes 
of my deeping unt; n KariTebr and four Si[ahe£s» menland in iS3,t, by 
nnclei' my horses j and four Brahman eatriers of Ganges-wntcr anda fnoma*, 
murttoed soon after ihe Pundit, by widim my aie^ng tent. 'Ilie swvd 
hnd grown ore* the wholei and not the digbiest 3%n cf its etcr liaving been 
broken was to lie seen." 

In order lo test FerJngeea’s veracity, Captain Slcctnan 
—for stich was tltcn Itis rank—set a party of villagers to 
work, who at a depth of ahouc five feet came upon the 
skeletons of the HavUdar and his comrades, and gradttally 
laid die others open lo view, Feringeea then proposed to 
open some other graves in the neighbouring groves, hut 
the liritish officer was content with what he had seen. His 
mortification, however, may be imagined on being informeti 
that a Thug village had existed barely four hundred yards 
from his epurt-house, during the three years he had exer¬ 
cised with aeal and intelligence the duties of magistrate of 
the Nursingpore district, in the Nerbudila %'alley; and, 
moreover, that at least one hundred dead bodies had been 
buried in tlic grov-es of Mundatsur, only a few miles 
distant. 

There were water Thugs as well as land Thugs, The 
former called themselves Bungoos, or Pungoos, and con¬ 
ducted tlieir business on tlie river Hooghly, between 
Calctuta and Benares, but chiefly in the fJurdwan district 
They plied for passengers, stopping at tlu: difTerent gbdts 
to which their accomplices might chance to inveigle univary 
travel IcrsL The leader of a gang comportG<! hinusiilf as die 
captain, while some of hb comrades acted as the crew, 
bending to the oars or towing the vessel from the bank. 
The actual stranglers and their assistants got themselves 
up as pilgrims, petty trailers, and well-to-do ry'ots, and sat 
down upon the duck facing the passengers they' might here 
and there pick up. On a suitable opportunity presenting 
itself, the look-out ntan struck the deck smartly three times 
with the palm of his l»nd. while at the same time the 
helmsman exclaimed, in the barbarous dkJcct peculiar to 
ihe Bungoos, “Give my sister's son some pAn," L^p 
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spiung bis accomplices. Deftly thiovring the roamal round 
ti^e necks of their startled felllow-voyagers, they pressed it 
tightly in front, while thi"usiir)g the heads of tluiir victims 
away from them—the assistants grasping their feet and 
h.indi5. Sometimes a .■single Thug would dispose of a man 
physically stronger than himself, but taken oft his guard 
and Htia^ with an awful horror. The muscular spasms 
Juiving ceased, they made assurance doubly sure by break* 
ing ihc backbone^ and kicking and pounding the unoun^ 
scious forms. Not a drop of blood was shed, through fsar 
of discolouring the water and exciting suspicioa. The 
dead bodies were llien tit rust tli rough a window pn cj tiler 
side of the lioat, just above water-mark. The presence of 
a woman ivas enough to secure the safety of the entire 
party, for, unlike their land brethren, they adhered to the 
last to the precepts of ihdr ancestors. The river-politxj, 
though perfectly eognwant of their pmceedings, made no 
sign, for to them silence w-as groat gain. It was, ibcrcforc, 
only in iSj6 that iheir existence came to the knowledge of 
tlie HurDpeaii magistnites j but before another year ivas 
completed, i6t of tlve Dungoos were in iaij. while the 
names of 38 others had been ascertained. It was furtber 
.discovered thal 18 passenger boats were r^^larly em¬ 
ployed on this business, each of them manned by pro¬ 
fessional murderers. Tlie busy mootlTs were November, 
DcccmlKif, January, and February, as few’ travellers were 
abroad tn the hot and wei seasons, Witli the advent of 
steam and the construction of railways the tjocupaiioa of 
the Bungoos must in any case have ceased to be profitable. 
Railw’ay travelling tsjKddly lias worked a great change 
in tire habits of the naiivtis, who no longer wander slowly 
rnom grove to grove in large or small panics, carrying on 
their pemons irresistible temptations to robbery and 
murder. Government notes and even chequet have 
siipcmeded the clumsy old methods of remitting money, so 
thatnch b«n)an Is no more valuable as a victim than an 
impecumous Euroixsan subalrem. OrgamreU murder has 
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tlius hecoine nearly otiseilcle. Itarely^ if ever, are the 
police now called u^h to ititiulre itito the Jiaappearance 
of travellers, as was frequently the case when medicaieiJ 
" tlnig^s were freely admlhistcreU in the name of hospitality. 
A party of wayfarers would find two or three respectable* 
looking nten squatted bencadi the shade of a tree or grove, 
who would courteously invite them lo partake of the sweet¬ 
meats they were eating: The dainties set hefore the new- 
com^ were iwUoned by a decoction from the seed of the 
datura, a most powerful narcotic; and during the over¬ 
powering drowsiness tlius induced, the unwary wanderers 
were nutrdered, plundered, and buried. N’otorious among 
tJie adminisiraiors of drugs were a fraternity known as the 
Tusma-lBaz Thugs, though in no w-ay connected with that 
fanatical community. They were sintply idle vagabonds, 
who murder to their ordinary occupation as swindlers 

and thhnble-rjggersw Curiously enough, the founder of this 
community was an English stihUer named Creagh who, in 
die beginning of the present century, taught three natives 
of Cawnpore the once familiar trick of "pricking the 
garter." The game wa-s called Tusma-baii, and consisted, 
tn a strap being doubled many times, the bystanders being 
requested to tlirust a Stick through tlio firei fold, which 
could be done only through the connivance of the juggler. 
The three original disciptes Tjeduie the leaders of a like 
number of gangs, comprising in all about fifty members, 
when in 1S4S they wrere arrested and siippresiit;d. The 
police had long been familiar with tlieir w'ays bui preferred 
a fourth of the pmfits 10 the loyal discharge of their own 
dudes. 

A marked peculiarity of Uie more heinous criminals in 
India tJieir tendency to organire themselves into regu¬ 
larly coiisthuted communities, the members of which are, 
thoroughly loyal to one another as though they were kins¬ 
men, as well as partners. To a great extent, indeed, they 
are actually connected by blood and marriage, through the 
native custom of sons adopting and continuing tiidr tatlier's 
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avocations, n'hile the associated body gradually consolidates 
into an exclusive caste, closed against outsiders but in¬ 
ternally united, one for at) and all for one. Thus in (851 
the British Government became suddenly cogniiraiic of die 
existence of a numerous fmtemlty of thieves who. for gene¬ 
rations. had without molestation carried on tlicir dcpreda- 
rioas in Calcutta and the surrounding districts. They were 
calk'd SunorcaJis or Ooihaecgerahs, and resided for the 
most part in the territory and under the avowed protection 
of the Rajaiis o! Banprxjr and Tchree, and consequently 
carried on their business at a eonsidenible diafcmce from 
their homes. They occupied twelve villages* their numbers 
being estimated at nearly 5,000. They usually started 
after the Dussmh festival, at the time and in the direaioa 
indicated by the Brahmin priest of each village. They 
were rather j«:«y pilfmirs than highway robbers, and were 
intent to return to the iLUagi: of their lields as soon as 
the dtsinbution of the spoils gave to each man from 50 to 
60 nipec^ If tlicy came across an object of artistic ex¬ 
cellence. It was ceremoniously presented to the djinf of the 
State to which that particular cano' btilnncFf^ Tk« o.,:. 


iwpeiuiiy, in return for a present of tw-o oearl TlfWl#’-nrn a-I 




in direct relations 
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with the Sunoreali^ who luul reslclech he said, for gene¬ 
rations in his own territor)' and in neighbouring States, 

*' proceeding to distant tUatricts to follow their occupation, 
robbing by day for a Uvelihood for tJiemselves and families, 
both cash and any other propert)' they could lay hands on. 
In consfiijuence of these people stealing by day only, and that 
they do not take life, or distress any person by personal dl- 
usage, and tlini tltey do not break into houses by digging 
wells or breaking door-locks, but simply by their smartness 
manage to abstract property ; owing to such trilling thefts, 

I look on their proceeding as petty thefts, and have not 
interfered with them/' For himself he readily admitted 
that he had accepted presents from them, " considering the 
article to be a curiostj' from a distant province. . , . view^ 
itig the offence as trifling, tliat there was no owner to the 
property. 1 received it from them, and gave them a trifle in 
return." 

Quite unnecessary importance has been attached to the 
Dacoides reported from Burma, The crimimils were not 
genuine Dacoits after the manner of those who infested 
the native kingdom of Oudh. They were gangs of idle 
vagabonds, supplemented by disbanded soldiers, w'itliout 
cohesion, and devoid of regular leaders and an organtza* 
tion tested by experience. The Budhuk Dacoits who 
haunted the Oudh Terat, would have repudiated su^ 
purposeless nifhanism with contempt. The Oudh Dacoits 
were hereditary robbers, dwelling together in Isolated 
colonies in die midst of jungles difficult of access^ whence 
they sallied forth on a carefully preconcerted expedition, 
moving with great rapidity, striking their blow w ith terrible 
force and precision, and he^fating about no ontrage that 
promised to fadliUte success. Tliey usually adopted a 
disguise that would tn itself account for a numerous 
gathering of individuals hastening in the same direction. 
Sometimes they affected to be ascetics bound on a distant 
pilgrimage; sometimes carriers of holy water trom the 
Ganges or the Jumna; at otber times moumtiis conveying 
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to a sacrod river die remainii of a deccasctl &iend or 
relative; and yet again lirinjaries or drivers of laden 
•buUocks, Like the 7 hugs and Italian banditti, they were 
punctilious as to their religious exercises, never failing to 
offer preliminary sacrifices to Davi, ilieir patroness—by 
odicr worshippers styled Kali or Bhowani—or to present 
at her shrine suitable tliank'Offerings on their triumphant 
return to their homes. They vi'ere not in the le^t ashamed 
of their pursuits, any more than a Maegregor wr»ultl have 
lelt It as an insult to be de.'iignated a cattle-reivcr. Their 
leaders were for the most part men of good family and 
ancient descent, thus verifying the remark made by the 
King of (judhs vakeel, that -men of that class who 
^came ruffians, are always sure to of the worst 
descopuon;' The Budhufcs. bdng self-indulgent men. 
were largely polygamist, the most prosperous maintaining 
ten or a do.en waives; but when the British Govemment 
began to straiten their miians, they were compelled to 
curtail their luxuries, and content themselves with three or 
four. Their women-kind were by no means an unmiti* 
gaM burden. On the contrary, they made themselves 
u u in many ways, and never more so than in times of 
tioub e and adversity. For choice, bloodshed was avoided, 
dJoitgh m self-defence or to strike icrror they never 
scrupled to take human life. Some of their exploits were 
o e mOTi daring character, the danger being somewhat 
by the suddenness of their assault, didr admirable 
disciphnc, arul d,dr wonderful energy. They would 
escalade the walls of a serai or small fon. in which treasure 
was stored for die night, spike the cannon, and speedily 
masu^ the escort and garrison, whether solfc or police. 

On such occasions they not unfrexjuendy carried off laree 
sums of gold and silver specie, vatyung from two to seven 
or ciglit thousand pounds At other times they would 
undwke a distant cnterprijje. preoeeding in scattered 
partars to the appointed rendcarvous, usually within a verv 
sJiort distance of the town or humlei in which resided the 
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opulcat hanker or merchant; whose house was listiir 
objective point At a gis'en slgniil tordies were lighted, 
drums beaten, and much uproar made witii musdcal 
iitstnunents, sti ihai the guards posted at police and 
miiitary stations, were misted into the belief that (narriage 
festivities were being ce!ehrate<l, A few niniiics sufficed 
fur the business. While the door was guarded, by a strong 
bcaly of Dacoils, armetl with swords, speam, and guns, Uio 
boldest and most eaperiencwl robbers forctid their way 
into the back room, where die money was kept in bags 
placed for greater security in chests, i wo or three power- 
fut< wdl-flirected blows broke oimn the fastenings, while n 
spear*s thrust or a sword cut paralyjtetl assistance, and, 
before the alarm was given, the robbers were making for 
the nearest jungles and paddy-fickls, and were seldom 
overtaken or brought to bay. If feariag to be hard pressed 
iti iheir flight, they would set fire to the house they had 
plundered, the conilagration ropidly spreading to the 
tltatched huts crowded around. The Budhuks were 
estimated at from four to six thousand males, divided into 
comparatively small settlements grouped round a rude fort. 
For many years tlicy flounshud exceedingly, with occa¬ 
sional misadventures intervening, until they come into 
collision with British magistrates; for the Zemindars weru 
not likely to Interfere with an industry of wluoh they 
rca|Msd one* fourth of tlie profits without incurring any risk 
or respotisihillty. Betw’ccn iSfS and 1834 die Oudhuk 
Dacoits were shown to have committed 118 Dacohies, in 
which 172 men were killed, and 682 wounded, w'hile 
property was carried off to the value of some j^i 13,000. 
It was not easy, however, to bring their guilt home to in¬ 
dividuals, so tliat only [36 were convicted out of 457 
brought to trial. The number of gang-robberies actually 
perpetrated greatly exceeded the official computation, for 
it was no uncommon thing for a Dacoii to be concerned in 
upwards of a do^cn expeditions. Lucka, one of their most 
distinguished leaders, certainly took part in 49 affairs 
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within tweniy five yeai^ in some instance wandeiv 
ing’ four or five hunt)red miles from his home, '* A 
* Chumbul Dacoit confessed to 3# in twenty-seven years, 
and another to 23 in twcntj'-iivo years; and another 
Budhuk Dacoit to 39 in thirty-three years." As regards 
loyalty to one another, the Dacoiis contrasted unfavour¬ 
ably with the Thugs, and not unfrequendy attempted 
to rob one anotlier. Few of their raids were more 
audacious or more successful than an attack they made 
in^ 1833 upon Bajee Raos, the cx-Peishwa*s i>alacc at 
Biihoor, subsequently the residence of his adopted son. 
Nana Sahib. The palace was siomicd, eighteen of the 
servants wounded, .-ind specie carried off to the value of 
50.000 rupees in sHver, and isjooo gold mohins, each 
worth thirty shillings. 

In Rajputana. Gwalior, and Malwa, a different dan of 
Dacoils had fiiccd their he.idqiiarters. They were known 
as Bagfccs or Bagorras. and comprised about r,200 families. 
They appear to have been extremely popular owing to 
their lavish libeniiity to the labounng classes, who in return 
gave them stu:lter and information. They were also bold, 
^hing soldiers, and were highly priced as auxiliaries in the 
inc^sant warfare nnged by the petty independent princes 
against one another. An offshoot of the Bagree Dacuits 
were theBownees, who prided themselves on being descended 
from one of the companions of Ram. the hero of the Rama- 
yana. 1 heir speciality was ihttr athoitness in introducing 

themselves into the sleeping apartment of an employer's 
enemy, and in cutting of! his head, which was produced in 
evidence of the fulfilment of their undertaking. ** Ii“" *jaid 
^ approver, " ihe prince Wanted, not the head of his enemy 
but the gold tassels of the bed on which he lay we 

brought them to him. In conscqntaice of our skill in these 
maitem we were held everywhere in high esteem; and we 
%rvcd princes and had never occasion to labour at tillage." 
Lven m their decadence the Bownccs declined to a^sc 
themselves to honest industry. They would rob a cart on 
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die htghwa)^ if the opportumty were too attractive to be 
icsi.ste(i, but 05 a rule they preferred to exercise ri mif 
hereditary talents in clearing out die contents of a tent. 
The Sarrseca and Bcreea Dacoits were cognate clans, 
equally devout in their worship of Davi, and equally 
daring, though less given to assassinating- in their sleep 
the enemies of princes. 

The ordinary police having failed to make any visible 
impression upon this dangerous excrescence on the social 
systeiTv. L-ord Wticklnnd had recourse to the genius for 
organisation displayed by Captain Sleeraan, General Super^ 
intendentof die Thuggee department, and in the year i3jS 
appointed him likewise Special Commissioner for the sup¬ 
pression of Dacoitee. From that moment there was no 
peace for die hapless Dacoits. Followed up from one 
haunt to another, 1,506 of diem escaped into Nepaui. in 
small detachmentSv but suffered so terribly from malaHa and 
destitution, that large parties of them returned to the 
plains and gave themselves up as prisoners, or betook them¬ 
selves to agriculture, A considerable proportion were 
enlisted into the police force, in which capacity the)' gave 
great satisfaction, by reason of their courage, ititcJligence. 
and faithfulness to dieir word. It was, however, no trifling 
mission that had been confided to Captain Sleeman, for in 
1839 it was discov^ered tliat south of the Jumna there were 
n leaders with 1,625 followers; while on the north side of 
that river, 46 leaders had a following of 1.445 fnen. The 
Dacoits themselves spoke of their calling as a Padshahee 
Karu, an Imperial Business, but witliin an extremely brief 
space of time their occupation was entirely ^ne in Upper 
India, fn Bengal and in Lower Burma it has continued to 
linger down to the present times, but in a sporadic fashion, 
without any connection between the difTerent gangs, and 
without any continuity of leadership. The river Dacoits, 
who were for a long lime very troublesome, have practically 
ceased to exist in Bengal, though much remains to be done 
in the Tennasserim Provinces, and in Lower as well as in 
Upper Burma, 
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From Gang Robbery the reader is tnviccd to pass at a 
bound to Human Sacrifices. Prior to the .“Vrj'an conquest 
diere u much reason to believe that human beings were 
sacrificed to the earih-goddcss throughout all India. The 
aboriginal population on being driven into the mountainous' 
regions, carried with them their abominable rites and super> 
stitions, which they must have practlsetl with impunity for 
tipwnrds of 3,000 years. Xothing ctirfam is known on that 
point, but in all probability, wherever victims could be 
obtained from the plains, thehillmcji adhered to the customs 
of their forefathers. Where the dwdlers In the low 
country' were a manly race, shrinking with natuml aversion 
from treating their fcUow-creatures as mere goods and 
chattels to be exchanged for so many rupees, or so many 
pounds of turmeric, homicidal worship must ha^ tlietl out 
from inanition, for the hillmen were not sufficiently populous 
to provide victims from amonjgsl themselves. Rut where 
the lowlandcrs ^'afued money or money’s worth above the 
ordinary feciings of humanity, the difhculty ceased, and the 
earth-goddess continued to be propitiated by human blood. 
In some districts, however, the hillmen spont^eously 
renounced the taking of human life and contented them¬ 
selves w'itli offering up sacrifices from their flocks and 
herds. Such, unfonunately, was not generally the case 
among the hill tribes of Orissa, It was not until 1S36, 
and only then in consequence of military operations in 
Goonisur, that the British Government became aware of 
the atredries p«:rpeirated within its own territories, and 
which indeed dated from time immcmoriaL Human blood 
alone could insure good crops, seasonable rains, and free¬ 
dom from blight, nor, according to the supersdiious belief 
of certain districts, would Tado Pennor, the earth*goddess, 
accept as a subsutute the lives of inferior animals. In the 
Goonisur hill tracts that truculent deity was symboltaed by 
a peacock,^ but in China Kemcdi the bird was displaced 
by the rude figure of an elephant; while in Jej-pore. human 
sacrifices were usually offered 10 Maiiuksoro, "the blooil- 
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red of battle," on the eve of an engagemenr, or prepa¬ 
ratory’ to the enxtioft of a fort or public building, or co avert 
imminent danger of any kind. Occasionally life was taken 
for some private purpose, though such cases were quite 
cxt^ptional on account of the expense. 

The xnctims were called Menahs, and had to be pur*' 
chased by money or barter. They might \tc of any age, 
sex, or caste; though adults were most esteemed by virtue 
of tJteir commanding a higher price. They were either sold 
by their lowland parents, or dccoyeti, or carrietl oiT into the 
Jiilfs by a sordid set of miscreants belonging to tlm Panoo 
caste. Meriah girls were frequently sufTcred to live for 
some years, and even to contract a sort of marriage with, 
hilimcn. but were not allowed to bear more than one child, 
an hereditary victim, though never sacrificed in the village 
of its birth. They were always kindly treated, whether 
male or female, and were sacrificed in public with horrifying 
circumstances, which varied in difierent districts. In the 
htl] tracts of Goomsur, for a whole month previous lo the 
sacrifice, the Meriah, stupefitul by drink and drugs, and 
crownetl with garlands, was bound tn a sitting posture to 
the post, surmounted by the bird effigy, while the worship' 
pern danced around, singing and shouting. On the actual 
day, the semt-cotiscious detim. preceded by noisy, discord¬ 
ant music, was carried through the village and round its 
boundaries. Returning to the fatal t>ost. which was erected 
close to the village idol, represented by three stones, 
the Zani, or priest, cut the throat of a hog, the blood of 
which was made to flow into a trench dug for the purpose, 
into which the senseless Meriah was flung face downwards 
and speedily suffocated in the gpry mire. The priest then 
cut a piece of flesh out of the body, and buried it in the 
earth close to tJie three stones. The corpse was afterwards 
borne round to the neighbouring villages, at each of which 
a slice was cut oct, a portion being buried near the idol, and 
a portion on a [loundary line. The head, intact, was buried 
whh the bare bones in the bloody trench. A buffalo calf 
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Ttas lintilly led tip to the siicrificial post, and its four fqet cut 
off; and in that dreadful position tias left until the tnorrow. 
when the women of tltc village, dressed and armed like men, 
danced round the jiost and feasted on the calf, at last put out 
of its misery. At the conclusion of these barbarous rites, 
the Zani was dismissed with a present of rice, and a bpg or 
a calf. On the Bengal frontier, the sacrifice was [jerformed 
in a different manner. There, also, the victims were pur¬ 
chased from lowlanders, who falsely pretended that the 
children were their own, and that they W'tre too poor to rear 
them. The price ranged from 6oto 130 ntpees, plumpness 
being preferred to leanness, and the prime of life to old age 
or childhood, When the fatal day arrived, the Meriah was 
bound between two planks, or stout bamboosi, placed one 
across the irhoulders and the other across the chest, and was 
squeezed to fteath between them, or rather, as life was ebb¬ 
ing away, the victim was thrown on the gpround and severed 
tn twain. After that the body was cut to pieces and the 
fragments distributed among those who were entitled to 
krak for the prize. 

The delicate task of suppressing these inhuman practices 
without having recourse to coercion, was entrusted to 
C^ptiiin, subsequently Major-General, Campbell. C. B., and 
the result fully Justified the select tun that had been made^ 
Captain Campbell opened his peaceful campaign in Decem¬ 
ber, rS37i by convening a public assembly of the hillmen. 
No fewer than 3,000 obeyed the summoits, and, after a 
considerable amount of palaver, pledged themselves to 
renounce the usag^ of their forefathers, and to substitute 
beasts of the field for human beings. As a proof of tlielr 
sincerity, they at once gave up 105 Mcriahs, who would 
otherwise hav'e been offered up to their blood-thirsty god¬ 
dess. For a period of four years Captain Campbell 
laboured incessantly to raise the moral tone of those untutored 
savt^ca, supporting the authority of their chtefs, dispensing 
justice tlinou^ the agency of native councils, establishing 
fairs to remove all temptation for descending into the plains, 
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and making a serviceabitr road through the inierior or the 
country. He lived and moved and had his being among 
the people^ over whom hi^ inilnence waxed sf> irow^rfiil • 
that !)y January, he wras able to report tliat human 

sacrifices had endreJy ceased among tlie ICbonds of Goom- 
sur. Unfortunately, in that year he proceeded withiV-his 
regiment to China, where lie served with great distinction; 
btit in ins absence his best work was undone by an incom¬ 
petent and unsympathetic successor. It was a happy day 
for the hillmen of Orissa when, in Major Campbell 

relumed to his poeit as Com miss ioner. Order being 

speedily re-established in Goomsur, he turned his at tent ion 
lo the neighliouring' district of Goad, and at first made slow 
progress, being confronted with evasion, falsehood, and 
deep-rooted prejudices. In the end the Bead chiefs listened 
to his words of wiktom, and surrendered 167 Meriahs, who 
seemed by no means plcasctl at the prospect of liaving to 
return to the plains and to hard w'ork. In that district 
great Jicendoustiess for three days preluded a sacrifice. 
The Meriah was led from hut to hut in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion, sometimes a few hairs being plucked from his head 
or a drop of saliva taken from his tips, wherewith to anoint 
their hemla. Previous to the sacrifice, the victim's head 
and neck were tlurust into the rift of a stout bamboo, split 
down the middle, the ends being secured and ti|^tly held 
by the saciificcrs. The priest then approached, and with 
an axe broke the Joints of arms and legs, upon which the 
unpaiicntmob rushed in and quickly stripped the fiesh from 
tlie bones, each burying a fragment in his own fields. 

The people of China Kemcdi w'arshipped three deittes, 
alt of whom, hod to be proplualeil by human blood. 
As soon as it was known that Major Campbell was ap¬ 
proaching with instructions to suppress human sacrifices, 
it w'as hastily resolved to make a Iiolocaust of all Me- 
riahs in their possession ; but that horrible cousitnunaLton 
was averted by the rapidity pf his movements, and the 
intended victims were surrendered wldtout rescr^'utlan. 
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The ditrim: cffigj* was an clephatii made to revolve on the 
lop of a subaiantiiil j>ost Thu Meriah liemgf bound to Lite 
trunk, the figure was set in mot[oti,aiHl whirled mojid amid 
shouts and till the Zani gave a certain signal, upon 

which ilic savages in wild excitement rushed at the still 
living victim, and hacked off the quivering flesh with their 
long knives. I'he liore skeleton was finally loosened from 
the dephant and reduced to ashes. In one sub-district 
done, [oo pnrcltased Merits were found, some of whom 
bone the marks of fetters on their wrists and ankles, tliough 
ji large minority had been set apart by adoption, or as serfs, 
and were consequently in no danger of being immolated. 
Major Gampbeirs motives were for a lime incomprehen¬ 
sible to the hillmen, among whom it was currently reported 
iliat he sacrificed the Meriahs ton water-detiy cm the plains, 
by whose aid he hoped to fill an mimense tank wliich he J\ad 
caused to be excavated, It was also said that his elephants 
periodically required to lie kept in good temper h>- having 
human Ixiings thrown to them- The villiigcrs jn China 
Keniedi fpr some time after the abolition of Mcriah sacri- 
tices coninvetl to obtaiti pieq^s of flesh from across their 
frontiers by means of relays of runners, tlie offering being 
deemed inefficacious were it not buried before ih^stfn Went “ 
down on the dity of ilie sacrifioe. lietween i8jy and 1854, 
no fewur than 1,506 Meriah, were rescued, of whom 71; 
were males, and 789 femates. There were besides, 1,154 
■serfs and adopted captives, whose nanu^s and addresses 
were caj^ully registered ns a precaution against IjacksUdiag. 
Previous to iS^t; there are grounds for belkving that at 
least 150 victims were annually sacrificed in the hill districts 
of Coomsiir. where ihe practice is now completely extir¬ 
pated. Of the rescued Mcriahs, a considerable proportion 
were restored to tbeir families, while a large nuinl>ef were 
placed at the public expense under the tiution of the Ber- 
hnmimrc aiid Cuttack missionaries. Married men were 
settled in village comtnumiiei* as cultivators; others were 
tramed to variotis handicrafts; a fow chose to go out as 
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domestic seri^mts, aod iweniy-fivo were enrolled among 
the ScbundteSi or armed police^ ia whidt capacity timy 
renderoil excdlent sen-iix. Many of the adult feimles 
were inamcd, witli a small dowiy, lo Khands of approved 
characien the others being placed in an asylum at Suradah, 
under steady add rntclligent matrons. In 1H50, Captain 
Maqvicar, Major CajnpbeH's able and zealous assistant, 
endeavoured to introduce education through the iagency of 
Mermlis. trained ns schoolmasters; but progress has hitherto 
beeii slow and dlshearUuting, thoogh the way was prepared 
Uy the extraordinary industry and remarkable linguistic 
lalcTits of Captain Frj'e, whose unwearying labours cost 
him his life. 

Another and yet more unnatural crime was eradicated 
cluelTy through the moral inlluenc* of hlajor CamptjelL 
The Suradah tribes were Induced to sign an agreement^ 
itiidcr heavy penalties, to al/suin from the murder of their 
female infants. The only excuse they pleaded was poverty, 
Heatb of families were prejudiced aguinst bestowing their 
^tughtera upon members of their own community, because 
if a son-in-law dioae to put away his wife, It was incumbent 
to return the mone>* or goods they had received on making 
oyer their daughter : and aometimes a woman might be 
divorced by several husbands in succession, which caused 
much Inconvenience Mmhera. it is ^d, seldom showed 
any drsmdinatlon to part with their little ones. In fotir 
rumoie district*! of China Kcmedi jt was die custom to 
place the new-born child in an earthen vessel, closed with 
r, Ird^thongh in some places it was merely wrapped in a 
cloilr^on which placed wHd tlowers and a few grabs 
of rjc<^ The vessd was striped with red and b|jck vertical 
Ismds. and was buried facing the quarter of ihe heavens 
whtmcc die village astrologer lookcil for a visitation of 
nmrrain or drought. A fowl was usonUy satrificod over 
grave. The Khmids also indulged In two articles of 
fjmh^ wEndi they put forth as justirybg their conduct. In 
if.c first place, women are the cause of all human woes and 
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must consefjuently be kept down to the lowest practicable 
ttuinbet ‘ and I secondly, souls have a tendency to return to 
the families to which they previously belonged, resum¬ 
ing thtir former scjt, unless death intervenes before the 
seventh day* on wiiich a name land incUviduabty are con- 
felted. Major C^pbell was so far sneoessful that, on 
his retifcment from the Service in i 8 S 4 t he was able to 
report chat 90 c female children, under five years of age, 
were then alive in 2,149 families residing in villages in 
which, in 1848, it was quite mcceptional to meet with a 
single female infant* 

The haughty, long-descended Rajputs, however, enjoyed 
a bad pre-eminence over all the ^jeoples of India for tho 
extent to which they carried this inhuman practice. Ac¬ 
cording to local, though not quite trustworthy, tradition, the 
usage was gradually introduced to avoid the disgrace of 
Rajput maidens being seized the Mohammedan con¬ 
querors and degraded to the condition of concubines. That 
mtuive may have helped to confirm a custom derived firom 
the olden time, when Rajput warriors were wont to carry 
off b)’^ force or stratagem the marriageable women of oog- 
nate tribes. The inferiority of the female to the male sex 
has always been an Oriental truism, which the vainglorious 
Rajputs exaggerated to the point of deeming it a disgrace 
to be address^ as father-in-law or brother-in-law, because 
such relationship implied the dishonouring of a daughter or 
a sister—a man of nice ideas being a nasty man in the East 
as welt as in the West Whatever may have been the exact 
date at which a casual crime developed into a national 
custom, it was in 1789 that Mr, Jonathan Duncait, the 
Resident at Benares, informed the Government that the 
Rajkoomars were in the habit of putting titeir infant 
daughters to death. The Rajkoomars, he explained, were 
an ancient clan, computed at 40,060 and for the most part 

* *■ A Teismul Namtivc of 'niinecti Vcais* Service amoagsit (tia 
Wild Tiibe* of Khomtmiui fin ilie Sappreiucfi of flutDAn Sacrifice'’ Iiy 
Udjor-Cienml John Cmnpbdl, CB. 
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t^siding witbiii the Independent vizierat of Oudh. They 
were of Raj(>ut origin, and retained the lawless, warlike 
tempeniment of their ancestors, beinjl alwrays rendj' to * 
appeal to arms 00 the slightest provocation, Mr. Duncan 
hud no great difficulty in persuading the Rajkooniars 
situated on British territory to bind ihtunselves to desi^ 
from tile slaughter of their female infants, seeing that the 
Government had declared it to be a crime pimishabh: by 
law. They frankly admitted that it -was an evil deed, but 
sought to ejccn.se themselves by the trouble given by 
daughters at a marriageable age. No Rajput will give his 
daughter to a man of inferior social standing, and a husband 
from a higher, or even equal siih-trilM:, Intplies die payment 
of a large dowry, alike titconvenlent and hamihating. They 
could point to one or two villages in which infanticide was 
not die rule, that swarmed with old maids, a disgrace as 
Well os a. burden to any Hindu faniily. On the other hand, 
they were rentioded that jt was contrary to the Puninas to 
take the life of a woman, and that they who were guilty of 
so doing Would go down into the hell called Kal Soater. 
and there remain, gnawed by worms and witliom food, for 
as many years as there were hairs in Uic woman's head, 
and then return to earth as lepers in one of the lowest 
castes. After diat they would be born as Sudras, subject 
to vomiting blood, and finally come to life as servants to 
Bralimins, ami SO work out their penance, Wilful abortion 
was judged as heinous as the murder of a Brahmin. There 
is; moreover, a sloka which says, *' To kill one Brahmin ts 
equal to one hundred cows; To kill one woman is equal to 
nne hundred Brahmins; To kill one child is equal to one 
hundred women; To kilt one hundrwl children is an offence 
loo heinous for comparison.'* The Rajkoomars admitted 
all this, and prombctl to give up tlidr evil waj^s, and for 
a lime they probably did so to a small extent; hut the 
Government was occupied with wars and territorial aggran¬ 
dizement, and bad no time to look after tlie Ludnis. There 
was, imfortunaicty, a prejudice against Rajkoomar brides. 
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which necessitated ilie payment of an cspedalty large 
^ dowr)', anil thus it came to pass that when, In 1819. Mr. 
Cracroft summonud to his pn:i$cnce eight Kajkoomar 
notables, he found that altbougJi they had seventeen sons, 
they could produce only one daughter. 

A far worse state of things came to light in Kattiawar 
and Kutch in the year 1805, Fortunaidy the Governor of 
the Bombay Presfdenc)’ at that time was Utc same Mr, 
Jonatlian Duncan who had taken the Rajhoumars in hand. 
Prompt measures w*erc instituted, and in the course of a 
oompurativety few years the abomination of desoTation was 
tielhmgh stamped out, through the great inceUigence and 
imtiring teal of Colonel ^Valker and his suixessor, Mn j. P. 
Willoughby; 'I hcre were several ways of shentening the 
existence of female babes. In Kutch the new-born infant 


was commonly drowned' hi a bowl milk, or dropped into 
a^hole dug in the door of the Imt, and OTiothered in milk. 
In some places the mother s nipple was anotnt<M with opium, 
so that the sfeep'ot death speedily ensued, or the midwife 
ooYered the babe’sraouth wtihiho umbilical cord, and caused 
stiflbcitttOR.' 1 he mother seldom, if ever, begged for' the 
life 6f her child. .All depended upon the will of the father. 
If he remained silent; it was assumed that he dal not mean 


the child to live; and it was accordingly disposed of, .frc- 
t|ut;nily by tlie Rajgooroo or village priest, whose fee con^' 
sisted of a good meal and a coin equal in value to the 30th 
part of it ntpee. The Jahrejahs acknowloflgcd that the 
custom had prevailed in their tribe for at least 500 ycars^ 
and tliert is too much reason to fear ih.ai the annual slaughter 
m Kattiawar and Kutch could not have fallen short of 3000. 
Owing to the remissness of the Bombay Government, 
Colonel Walkeru labours at one lime ihneatencti to he fruit- 
Itss, but when this fit of supinencss had passed away, the 
fidten threads were picked up by Mr. Willoughby, and the 
good work was successfully pushed forward. Ultimately, 
when the tribal chiefs wore convinced that the Govemmeot 
was really in earnest, and would punish tlie crime as culpa- 
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IjIc hotnicidti, and cvtiji as murder, they entered intft bmdiitg 
engagcincuci} to preserve tlie (ivt^ tif tlwir female children! 
though ihe Jahrcjalis protested that in their clan no man was 
ever tim ritiier of more iliaa one girl iiy means of regis- 
Lraiian and thr more energetic and scMching action of the 
(rolice, the disproportion Ijetween male and female duliiren 
has become sensihty dioiinishcid. and it maybe ho|ad. that 
tile influence of dvilisation wilt triumph absolutely over 
cruel selfishness, fake pride, and degrading airtirice. 

MeortwhiK Mr. Unwin, cotlector of Mynpuric id the 
North-West Provinces, made in 184^ the start]iiig dkeovery 
that in die great and powerful Chohaxi tribe not a siogle un¬ 
married female was any wlicre to. be seen. Kc soon learned 
that for Centuries not one female infant had been spared in 
the family of .the chief Tiie birth of a son or .grandsQn 
hiut always licen celebrated by the usual denionstrations of 
ptihtic rejoicing, while .the. birth ol a daughter was 
over in silemie as a mktake and 3 calamity- Thanks, howr. 
ever, to his norcmituiig. energy, Mr. Unwia was etiahled in 
1845 to announce that 3 female child had been born to.tbQ 
Rtya,:and-preserved altve^ The Government immediately 
despatched a leuer.of congratulation anii;a dros of honoor 
to the chief, whose c.xamplB was so laigdy followed, that.in 
May, 1851, it was ascertained tliat 1,263^ girts were alive,, of 
the , age of six years ami under, while , 228 hml died ftnm 
naturJ causes. The disproportion, however, between male 
and female children was still alarmingly great, nor, wag U 
until Mr. Unwins successor, Mr, Cecil Raikes, r*ersuaded 
ilje ndglibouring .Rajput chick to meet the Mynpurie Riija^ 
that tile work of suppre^ion could be said to be fairly suc¬ 
cessful fi was then resolved that the marriage dower and 
bridal expenses should be arranged to meet the views ami 
means ol four social grades, from a Raja or Thakoor dow n 
10 thobc who could allbrd no latter dowry than a single 
rupee. The co-operation rendered by the Raja of M ympuric 
proved invaluable, for whereas his foretitlwirs hatl expecietl 
from ^io,Qoo 10^^15,000 sterling as the marriage portion 
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of their brides^ tie htmtisomely agrec<l for himself and Stic* 

* cc5si>r5 that the sum to be paiti on suclt occasions should not 
exceed ^^450. This oonctissidti on the |iarT of the Cttohaa 
chicftntn was accepted as Uic standard by which all othex 
grades sljould regulate their dowries. The marketable price 
of women at once fei] to a point that turned the balance in 
favour of prolonging their lives in preference to the risk of 
detection and punishment. Another grjeat point was gained 
when the assembled chiefs undertook to do away widt the 
costly nuisance of Brahmins, bards, gcnealogtsts. and re¬ 
ligious mendicants, who flocked to a marriage ceremony as 
vultures to the carcase of a stricken deer. Those idle 
loafers wouM gather together from miles around, in the hope 
of shariog the compulsory distribution of money, food, and 
exchangeable commodities. The total amount not unfre* 
fluently rose to thou%inrls of pounds, which could not be 
withheld wittiout dishonour. Insult, ami even violence, to the 
bride's father and family. The Ptinjab Rajputs, however^ 
and the inhabitants of certain dbtricts In the North-West 
Provinces, still clung to traditional usages, and so recently as 
t^Sa* Mr, W. R. Moore. Commissioner for tJic Suppression 
of Female Infanticide, was forced to tlic painful o^ndusion 
that in trutny parts of Upper India the vile monster had not 
even been scotchkl, much less killcfl. In the Benaresdtvisioti, 
for instance; he was confronted with the dish^rtenmg fact that 
there were still 30S villagejf in W'hich female infanticide con¬ 
tinued unaliatod, and In 62 he could hear of no female child 
under st.v years of age. The Gornckpore district was also 
liadly distinguished. In ten vilb^cs he met with only 26 
girls to 117 boys; 25 vlltages could produce no more than 
51 girls to 261 boys: while there were ;jo villages in wbech 
the proportion was that of 54 female to 543 male children. 
Mr, Moore fell a victim to the Sepoy revolt, but the good 
work he had initiaLed was not suffered 10 languish, and it b 
now generally believed by* those most oompeient to judge 
that this particular crime has been virtually trampled ouL 
With rt^ard to the singular rite of Sad—or Suttee, as it 
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was long erroneou^y dfisigtiaied—the Bntisli Govcnunent 
cat) be neither complimented tior commended. Until Lord^ 
William Bentinck became Governor-General, the crime had 
been allowed to flourish with perfect impunity. There was 
no attempt at concealment* It had been for years upon 
years notorious that widows burned themselves on the 
funeral pile of their hijshands, but in official circles it was 
assumed tJtat Sati w.is not only sanctioned, hut positively 
enjoined by the Hindu religion, and the Court of Directors 
never wearied of inculcating abstention from all interference 
with the religious faith and observances of the people of liie 
country. That it was a very ancient usage is undcniablei 
but it b nowhere mentioned in the Sacred B(>oks tltat were 
to the Hindus what tlw rentaieucli was to the Hebrews. 
The Puranas of a later date apeak favourably of a custom 
which proved profitahle to the Brahmins in many ways,, 
men ting at ihe some time their worldly wealth and their social 
iniluence. For Instance, a virtuous woman b described in 
temis somewhat different from ihoae used by King Solomon. 
“ She tljat takes her meals after her lord, partakes of his 
joys and sorrows, uses no esiibelllshmg dre^es in his aljsenoci 
retires to bed after him, rises before him, ascends the same 
burning pile widi liim, and tiiinks of no other man but him, 
may universally be reckoned a virtuous woman. It was 
also written that in the same manner as a snake-catcher 
drags a snake from its hole, so does a woman who bvuns 
herself draw her husband out of hell; and she afterwards 
resides with him in heaven.*' This joint residence was to 
be of long duration, It w*a3 to last for as many years as 
there are hairs on tlic human body, and these were roughly 
estimated at iliree-and-a-half millions. fhese Puranas, 
however, arc of comparatively recent date, and are less 
authoritative than the commentaries of Rabbinical or Mos¬ 
lem writers. Hor were they generally known to, or undt^- 
standed of die people. They were invented by tire Drah- 
iniiis for their own special advantage, and were cited only 
when widows shntnk from the awful ordeal, or when their 
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relatives scenicd tlUpOBtfd to jfive them wholesome advice. 
^Had ilie practice been univeni^l}^ rccogii»etl as of divine 
origin, it would not have die*l out over such large tnacLs of 
ttrrikirj', or luivc becomeuit/re()uent in many districts in 
which it luul-ax one time botm of common occurrence. 

According' to Capmui Htuniltoii. whose Indlati ex* 
perienccs otiended Irom ififiS to 1733, Sail look its rise in 
Canara. and was introducttl to check the too pr^vahmi 
{luhoiiing of hushiinds by wives.. On that jHiint lie was 
clearly niisjaben, as ilie practice began in i^JortliAVcstiirn 
India, and thence sprtmtl over the penmsmb, but his 
description of liie process -is apparently that of an eye- 
witoess* In Canani it was usual to dig a deep iretjeh, ten 
feel in length by six in hreadth, which was partially, filled 
in with gf wood. A heavy beam was -set up at one 
vdge. so dispuieeil that it woiJil insiamly at die pulling 
of-a siriiig.i Aiquantlty of oil or huitgr W'as poured upon 
the woodi*-and the husUund's corpso pkiced about thu 
mrdtUa of'the * .cY&sooji as fire, was af^plied the tlainc^ 
leajH^ forth .furiooidy. Then die widour took leave.of her 
rebiivc&oRd fHeitda, and white.clcums,-trumpets,,and h ai tt- 
boys madei dismal -discord, site, walked rootui the .blaring 
pyrr tlireci'or four times rvith a diecrful aspect, and lloally 
sprang into the surging fire and laid dow.n beside thti dead- 
body. l lie priiiiitsTtliemiptm quickly pulled tlte string, and 
the beanv weighing fwe- hundred-wciglik Of i thenabout. 
fell acttxts the two boditi^ efiectually prevt^ting' escape. 
Now and again a widow would shrink back at the: last 
moment, but was ihrust tn by the priests w ith long bamboo 
poles, amid a Ijidtfous uj,>n>ar of musical instruments. 
Oilieiw whose constancy was doubtful were drugged with 
fiarcoitcs. and so siumbled Into tlie fire in a state of semi* 
cottsciausness. A grimly grotesque incident oocutr&i on ' 
one occasion. A girl had b-tren Ijctrothed to a jouiig luan, 

Alt her parents broke off die ungigeinent and compdlctl 
to take another husband, who died shortly afterwards. 
The first lover, seemingly under the impression that It L, 
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Ijcttcr Tor n wnlow to burn tlian to nxarry, took no st«iJ5 to 
Jiffiuade his whlJoiu betrothed from S(jlf-cfutnatti»n, and 
was even present to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the Iasi ‘ 
of a friend, i’erceiving him in the crowd, llte wdew 
beckoned to him U'lconu: to Imr ^ dvough she would take 
a tender ieavo of liint. Suddenly throwing her arms round 
Itts waist, she carried him, in spite of his struggles, on to 
the pyre, and the throe bodies were consumed together. 
Strictly speaking, die Shusters proiiibkcd the burning 
of pregnant women, of widows under sixteen years of age, 
and ol mothers of chKdren of lemicr years. Comptibion' 
was iikewhii; torbldden, nur was it lawful fur a Brahmins 
widow to bnftt herself except with the actual corpse of her 
husband. For it tint unfruquently happened that where 
iht; husband had died and been burnt at a distance from 
home, the widow would immolate herself, holding in her 
hands a token of the deceased, such as Ins turban, hts 
slippers, or some article aasoduted with his memory. The 
lapse of-daya, weeks, and even months, between«the tw<^ 
mcidents counted fur nothing,' A case, however, occurredi 
at Gorockpore whidi cnnscauted the violarion of more than 
one of the atickrni precepts A girl widow, aged only 
founetm, whose' Bttilmrin bttsband had died at some remote 
pbice, .'resolved a fortnight attcr hts deatli, during hum 
ihihersabsence,, co -saerttice her life in the hope of being 
thereby leunited to him in heaven.' The pile wa.s duty 
prejiared by her familyj and the torch was applied by her 
unde, 'i’he poor child’s courage, however, failed her when 
caught by the flames, and she leaped out on to the ground. 
She was insbuitly sclaed by the hands and feet and flung 
into die lire. A second time she sprang out and laid down 
in a water-course; crying bitterly. Her uncle vainly en¬ 
treated her to seat herself u^wn a sheet, which he spn^id 
out by iter side, but when he swore by the holy Gangcii to 
carry her home if she would do so, she quietly acquiesced. 
Out the alieet was hurriedly wrapped round her. and again 
she was thrown on to the pile, by that time raging fur uudy* 
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As she aboui; lo make a third attenipt to escape, a 
Mussuiftian bystmder drew^ his sword and cleft her through 
‘the head. 

It rarely liappened that the mon; or less voluntary victim 
shranl: from the teiribie consequences of her vow. As a 
rule, liiey were prababl)' suffocated by the heat and smoke 
before the Uotnes reached them. It is at least certain that 
very few succeeded in effecting their escajicv though one 
such instance is vividly described by Mrs. Fanny Parks, in 
her *' Wanileringg of a Pilgrim in Search of -the Pic- 
luresque," The widow of a com-chandler having publicly 
uLinouttcud her intention of burning herself with the dead 
body of her husband, the magistrate eximusted threats and 
promises in a vain attempt to dissuaile Iter from stiicide. 
Sati had not then been proctainied a crime, so tliat he was 
powerle^ to take active measures to prevent its consum¬ 
mation. He deferred the event, indeed, for forty-eight 
hours, ill the hope that hunger — 'for an intending Sati can. 
partake of neither food nor water—might compel her to 
desist, but Irer will was itnmoveable, and all that could be 
dohe vn^s to post constables in sufiicjcnt forte to keep back 
the mob and secure for the widow fair play, should she 
finally prefer life to dimth. She herself showed no signs 
of weakness, Robed in red attire, she calmly ivolked 
round the pyre, and, after purifying herself in the Ganges, 
with her own bond applied a blasting brand. When the 
pile wTi3 well adight, she bid her^eir down beside dm 
corpse, and, reposing her husband's head ujjon her bp, 
repeated the usual formula, "Ram! Ram! Sati/ Sud¬ 
denly the wind blew the fierce fianies upon her, and in an 
agony of jiajn and fright she started up and made 
though she would leap down, but was menaced by a police* 
mail wiih hb drawn sword. Tim magistrate immediately 
ordered him into custody, whereupon she sprang to the 
ground and tlashcd into the river to extinguish, her burning 
garment, Itisiigaied by her broihcrs-in*law, tvho saw 
themselves on the point of losing her shop and little store 
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of 800 rupees, the mol* shouted aloud, ** Cue her down I 
Knock her on the head with a bamboo I Tie her hands and 
feet and throw her on again ! “ But the police, encouraged 
by a handful of Eiuropean sf>ectators, drove back the crowd 
and kept clear a space round ihc pyre. The victim, how¬ 
ever, of her own :u:coitl, after swallowing a few mouthfuls 
of water, announced her readines.^ to reascend the ptle^ but 
was rendered impure by the magistraie gently laying hw 
hand upon her shoulder, and reminding her that the Hindoo 
Liw forbade a second attempt. She was. however, pro¬ 
mised the protection of the Government, and the mob, 
baaiked of their fiendish spectacle, dispersed to their 
homes. Waning space prevents the insertion or condensa¬ 
tion of the piteous; narrative of tlie Sat! on the banks of the 
Nerbudda w'itnesstal by General Sleeman In 1829, For¬ 
tunately the ^‘Rambles of an Indian Official" is a book 
easy of access, while its pcmsal will amply repay those who 
arc not already familiar with those two dcUghtfLil volumes, 
Ic was not until December 4. 1^39, that Sati was 
definitively abolished by Lord William Bentinck, with 
the unanimous approval of his Coundl, that is, of Lortl 
Combermere. William Hutterworth Bayley. and Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, najnes in many other ways honourably 
associated witti the history of British India* At that 
time the hideous rite chiefly prevailed in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, Wc have the authority 
of Dr. Claudius Buclianan for the under-estimated statement 
that in the four months between April 15 and August 15, 
1824. no fewer than 115 widows were burned in memory 
of their husbands within a circle round Calcutta drawn by 
a radius of thirty mites. Now and then it happened tlm 
more than one wife ascended the funeTat pyre, while M. 
RousseleC assures us that ** To this day the Rajpoot proudly 
calls the attention of the European visitor to the fact that 
five and twenty women were humi on the funeral pile of 
the Rana Saugram Sing,” the deceased chief of Udipur. 
The custom, however, contemplated die self immolation oJ 
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Only one widoor, but even so a drundfu] number of cases 
were actinlly reported, and very many pccurrcd without 
coming to Uie cojjniiance of tiit Hritlsh auttmrities. The 
had, however, sensibly declinc'd dufiiig several 
yesir^ previous to its final extinction. Thas in 1819 only 
6go instances canic to the knowledge of the Bengal Govern- 
ment^including ip 1 IwJongrng to the districts round Cal- 
ciiita—whcreas in tSrS a.T many as 839 were duly rejxiiietL 
Occasionally there was a slight recrudescence, bm the aboli¬ 
tion of the fatal rite wtis accepted without a muniiur: The 
fctnalt' part of the population may be supposed to have 
rejoiced that dicir lii.'es no longer depended upon tlieir 
husband's existence, nor were doomed to terrainaie in 
ugony: while men of ordinary sense and feeling could 
hardly fail to acimowledge that a grievous scandal had been, 
removed from Hindostan. 

in addition to these four great typical systems of crinie, 
which have been hrgely diminyied if not entirely suppressed 
under the British admmistration. tlicre were many other 
harbarous and inhuman piacticea which have beai put down 
by die strong arm of the law. supplemented by die gradual 
introduciinn of a higher order of cIviliBation, Individuals, 
apparendy at tlie point of death, would lie carriinl to the 
bantvs of tlie Jumna or tile Ganges, nud the last momojits 
accekmted by filling the mouth of the moribund with wet 
earth: or the dying mm or woman would he thrust into 

river liy imjeuieut relatives. IncuraHe iepers. whose 
life bad become a burtlen to them, would be plaa^d in a 
boat, gcncmlly by the eldest son. and finally thrown over- 
boanl at their own urgent miuest. Year after year jium^ 
bere of devotetfs would he crushc-1 to deadi beneath the 
wheels of Jugganath's car; and ai certain seasons adults 
ivouW vuhmiarily drawn tlicmscives at Saugor, while little 
children would be thrown into the water to fed the aliga. 
lor^ mud the Marquis Wellesley juohibited the custom 
To extort money Brahmins would lacerate ihcnirelves witii 
tnive. or nirom. or would ihreateo to swallow paban 
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construct circular tnclosurcs, callrd ICoorfi. in which 
they wouiU place a pile of iiiHammable materials, together 
with ai} old woman, aud avow rheir lesbltiCion to btim her to 
death if molested by process^ervers, or odter servants of 
the Government, and it is said that tlte women cheerfully 
ncquhtsced, in the bciicf that they would thereby hvjnmtr 
themselves, and at the same tune be avenged on Uieir 
enemtes by Uie acquired p^leatiality of tormenting them as 
spirits, A similar bdlef lay at the foundation of the great 
social (luisjirice knoum as d/mma. Hrdtmins, and also 
(uemliers of Inferior castes, w-ould seat themselves at the 
door of a house; whether to extort idms or to compel a 
favourable answer to a petition, and would remain there 
without food or water until the immatc of the house, who 
likewise was constrained to self-star^'ation, levied the 
ri^arns by yiddijjg at all points. An instance of dharm 
on a colossal scale is described in Bishop Hubers Indian 
jounral, when some ioo,opo i>ersons arc believed to have 
left [heir homes in Benares in order to avoid ,in tinpopular 
housC'taK. As the Bishop relates, they ‘^shui up their 
shops, suspended die labours of ihej'r farms^ forbore lolight 
dre^ victuals, many of them even to cat, and sat tlowTi 
with folded arms and drooping beatk, like so many sheejj, 
on the pbin which surrounds Benares.'* Superstition \i 
ever bard to be cradicatcil. and many fanatical extrava¬ 
gances still disgrace the Indtaii peni>tes. though j^dindly 
disappearing before the more general diffu.si6n of education 
and a better appreciation of social obligaitons. By the 
enforcemunt of the /^<r.r petty wars between inde¬ 

pendent States have been as aUsdutdy abolished as fends 
mU forays between ntlghboiirlog chiefs and landowners. 
Securtty for penstin and projicr^ has been obtained almost 
as completely as in England or Scotland. The develop^ 
mem of nxids, railways, canals of irrigation, telegraphic 
comimniicittion, sanitary improvements, and a liberal Ef in- 
judkbus system of education, have ch.mgcd the imcraal 
condition of India as though by the waving of a magicran's 
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vand. l*hc contrast a0brdctl to native rule, even in quite 
modern times, may be best understood by a perusal of 
General Sleeimui’s " Journey througli the Kingdotn of 
Oude," of Mr, Kingston’s "^Life of an Eastern King,'* and 
of M. Roussclei’s more recent experiences at the Court of 
Baroda. Much, very much, still remains to be done, but 
the prepress already achieved justifies the highest expecta’ 
tions for the future of India while plac^ under British 
gfuidance and control. 


Jam^s Huttos. 


EARLY HISTORY AND LEGEND OF 

gujarAt. 


So&iE knowledge oF the local history’ of the province io 
which he ser^’es is useful, if not essential. totheAnglo- 
Ifidtan civil oificer. Without it he cannot understand the 
rel^'ous or dynastic revolutions whicli have left tlitir 
traces in the social condition of the {leople; the rise and 
fall of the chief native families of the neighbourhood ; the 
origin and nature of the land tenuresand without some 
comprehension of such matters as tliese, his knowledge of 
and sympathy with, the people he has to rule, and his 
jjower to check evil and to promote good, arc greatly 
curtailed. 

Not much information can be got by questioning the 
people; their replies are generally like that of a Scottish 
peasant whoi, asked of the origin of some ruin, answers 
that it was built **by* the monks long syne.” Even If 
your interiixriitQr knows something of the subject of your 
inquiries, his information is usually coloured by the prejudices 
of his race or religion. You ask a Moslem of the story of 
the downfall of some Hindu chief, and are told that he was 
a lawless heathen robber who rebelled against the Sultan, 
W’hnse fort was stormed, and who, with his Ibllowers, was 
justly sent to hell. You gadier nothing of the pathetic talc, 
which some old Hindu bard might recite, of the patriot's 
revolt, the bold resistance, and the htitoii; death of the Rijput, 
Or you ask a H indu of the character of some great Moslem 
sovereign, and arc told that he was a cruel oppressor, 
unjust, bigoted, and extortionate. You hear nothing of his 
glory as a warrior, of his admintsttativc ability, of his sincere 
if fanatical piety, of Hs liberality' and beneficence. 
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Many of [}ie local annals^ m which Indian literature k 
by no meann poor, liuC which till recently existed only as 
cnibbed Persian orldindi MSS. in the libraries of learned 
socieites or of native iioblcmert, liave of late years been 
reduced to a form a^'aiUble to tlie English reader. It is 
hoped that the following sketch of the annals of one of the 
most interesting provinces of the indian Entpire, chiefly 
compiled from sources of this kind,* will show the young 
civilian that there is much to repay his attention in the 
history of almost any locality in which he may chance to 
find hiitiself employed. 

Gujarat, a province of the Bombay Presidency, is in 
almost every respect a son of microcosm of India. It has 
been successively ruled by foreign sovereigns, Hindu or 
aliett: by indigenous cliiels; by viceroys from Dellu \ by a 
local Mahomcdaii dynasty; again by lieiitcrtante of the 
Moguls ; b)^ Marhatta soldiers of fortune or by die Peahw^; 
finally by the British. Its population comprises Brahmans 
of the highest caste, the most long descended Rdjputs, 
Miislcms of the purest blood, as well as aboriginal tnbes 
dating from before die Aryan conquest- In one pan of it 
petty Mindu chiels, subject only to the sovereignty of the 
Queen-Empress, still exercise the same paternal rule on 
their estates as in tlic days before the Mahomedan 
conquest; in another, the ancient oi^niaation of the 
village community flourishes In full vigour; the Zemin- 
diiri, the Tdlukckm, the Ryotw'an, and the cominunal 
systems are all in existence; and tt affords spccirncns of 
almost all the Inlhilte varieties of land tenure to be found 
in India- Its soil, enriched by the alluvial ileposjt of great 
rivets* not only supports a dense population, but exports 
largely, and yields abundanU}', as welS as the pulses and 
millets which arc the ordinary food of the people, almost ail 
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the more I'aluable proiliicls <if the liast, wheat and. cotton, 
sugar and tobacco, dyes and oil-seeds, opium and spices. 
Its cultivators are skilful and industrious, and it is' still 
remowned for some of ihc finest Itandicrafts of India. Its 
breeds of cattle and of horses are famous: it abounds in 
game: herds of antelope, gazelle, and hog roam its plains; 
die hills and woods of its frontiers shelter deer, bearu. 
panthers, arid tigers, while the lion is stilt not quite extinct. 
Its villages are prosperous and comfortable; its cities and 
tow ns numerous, populous, and wealthy ; white its artdii' 
lecture and its public and religious buildings, Hindu and 
Moslem, are rivalled only in the north-west of India. The 
history of such a countiT^ must surely excite Curitgity, and 
deserves stmlj*. 

Before the dawn of history. Gujarat appears to have 
been conquered by .Aryan tribes, the ancestors of the 
modern Rdjputs. These Aryans subdued and ruled over, 
and probably to some extent amalgamated with and 
civilized, the aboriginal inhabitants whose descendants still 
form a large proportion of the i^opul.ttion. The country 
seems to have been divided among Rijput chiefs, each 
ruling his own domain, but dependent on a feudal superior, 
who himself usually owed allegiance to a greater monarch, 
whose scat of power was often at a distance. Rdjput 
families still exist in the province who trace their genea¬ 
logies to one of these chiefs, nnd who even chum to 
hold the same lands as their ancestors fifteen or tw-enty 
centuries ago. Some two hundred and fifty years before 
the Christian era, as is proved by his celebrated rock* 
cut edict sdll cxisiing near Giraar, the famous Asoka, 
king of Magadlia or Bihar, exiendei:! his rule^ and 
the Buddhist religion of which he was the greatest 
champion. Into Gujarat. The supremacy in that country 
of his successors seems to have been overthrown by bar- 
bartaii or non-Hindu invaders, whom tlte Jain chronide 
olb Moguls," but who were perhaps Indo-Bactrians led 
by the Creek king Menander, shown by his coins to have 
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been once paramount In Gujarii. About the Christian era, 
a race called the S^lhs, said to have been of Panhian 
origin and to have worshipped the sun, establishiid an 
extecislve donjinion, and reigned for some two and a half 
centunes at Schore, the "Lion City,” in northern KAchiawar. 
They were then driven out by a native Rajput race, who 
ruled at Walabhi, a city also in north Kdihiawii*. The 
Walabhl kings seem to have been originally BrihnunisL 
But the most famous of them was Shiladiiya, said to have 
been b^otten by the sun, to have stain the Walabhi prince, 
and to have made himself master of his dominions about 
the middle of the fifth century. The legend runs that this 
monarch held a public disputation of the doctors of the 
rival creeds, Hudhist, jfatn, and Brahtnintcal; that the former 
was adjudged victorious, and that Shlladtiya then estab« 
lished the liurlhist religion and jieraecuted the other two. 
After some time, however, his sisier^s son, Shri who 
had been educated as a Jain, challenged the Hudhist doctors 
to a fresh discussion. They were vanquished, and tied 
before him, and tlie king banished tile Budhists and 
cstaLlishcd the Jain faith. He then restored (for it, like 
the other Jain shrine. Oirtldr. had been founded long 
previously, and had been deHted by the Budhists) the 
famous place of pilgriinage on Mount Shutrungye, near 
1 aiitdna, the fane of Rishab Dek or Adinath, first and 
greatest of the Jain Tirthankars or iiontiffs, 

Though the Jain religion soon ceased to be dominant in 
Gujarat, it has never been extirpated like the Bodhist faith. 
Its votaries, to be found in every province and city- of India, 
but especially in the west and south, are the wealthiest and 
most prosperous uf Oriental traders. And from the time 
of Shiladitya, through coimUess revolutions, religious. i>d1i. 
tical, and dynastic, the sacred mountain, destinc'd to survive 
even lilt end of the worid, lias worn its glorious crown of 
marble fanes, bcautifietl and enlarged in every- generation 
and not least in the jrresqnt one. ’ 

W'abbhi, however, was doomed soon to perisli, ft was 
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totalIjr dtistraycd, probably about the end of the sixth 
century* and its site is mar bed only by the brick-built 
foundations of an extensive city. Of its fall several legends 
are told. The Hindu story is that a Brahmin ascetic, 
begging through the Jain city, received alms ooly from a 
single potter. Enraged at this, he warned the potter and 
his family at once to ily and not to look behind them: 
then, breaking an eartlten Jar, he commanded the dty and 
all it contained to become dust In an instant Walabhi 
crumbled into ruins. The potter had reached Bhaunagar 
on the seashore, when his wife, looking round like the wife 
of Loi, was, like her, changed Into a stone image still 
worshipfxrd at Bhaunugar. The Jain tale is that Shila- 
diiya opposed or quarrelled with a merchant who had 
grown rich through magical arts, Ke lied to a barbarian 
cujuntry and bribed the king to attack Walabhi. When 
the foreign army arrived before tlie dty, the merchant 
defiled with cow's blood the fountain of the Sun; 
the divine horse, given by the Suii-god to his child, and 
on which the fortune of ShUaditya depended, instantly 
vanished into the sky; the king was defeated and slain, 
and his city was rated to the ground, l*he truth seems 
to be that Walabhi was destroyed by foreign invailers, 
Scythians, or perhaps I'erdans under Nlishirvin ihc 
Great, 

Wabbhi appears to have owed a nominal allegiance 
to the Rdjput kings of Kanauj, a city upon the Gang^ not 
far from Agra; and after Its fall their supremacy n‘as 
perhaps effcaive in Gujardt According to the Mahomedan 
historian, a Gujardtl noble of tins Chdwamh clan of 
Rijpuis rebelled against the Kanauj monarch and was 
slain, and his fugitive widow bore a son, from whose birth 
In the woods he deri-k-ed his name of ■"Wan Raj," the 
** Forest King." Me raised himself, from being an out* 
law, to independent rule. i'hc Hindu l^cnd on this 
subject is one of the most romantic tales of early CujaMt 
story. The powerful king—so it runs—of Kalian in the 
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Dekkan, a Jkilankbi* Rajput, sat one day in his Darbdf, 
when there entered a wandering' bard, who sang the 
superior glory of his own monarcTij a ChtEwarab, w ose 
ancestors, capping from the sack of \\'‘alibhi, hail foundetl 
in northern Gtijardt a city called Panchasar. The So- 
lankhl's pKde was fired \ he sent an army to subdue the 
Chdwarah, but it was Ignojninionsly repulsed. Then 
he himself marched agamsr Fanchasor, After a fierce 
struggle the Chfiwurah fell, with all his warriors, fighting 
desperately, bin the rcsIstmtCe of the women of his tribe 
gained for them rime to burn his corpse and to perform 
’* Sari *' themselves on his pyre. Of al! the Chiwaralis two 
only sun'tved. When he saw all was lost, the king" com¬ 
mitted his favourite ivife, then about to become a mother, 
to the care of her brave and faithful brother, Snr Pil!, 
telling her lo esr^pe lest his race shonld utterly perish, 
Sur Pit left her in the forest, and, going back lo die with 
his king, learned that he had fallen. Returning to seek 
his sister, he could not find her, and fled to the mountain 
of GTmir, whence he waged ceaseless war against the 
invader* The queen, however, h-ad been hospitably enter¬ 
tained liy a woman of the jungle tribe of Bhik Her son 
was bom among them, and was iirought up in the forest 
till, in his sixth year, he was found by a wandering Jain 
monk, whose convent sheltered the young Wan Raj and 
Ills mother. Finally, Wan Rsij reioined Sur Pnl, ex- 
pelled the Solankhis, and founded the Chiiwanih dynasty*. 

The Chiiwarahs seem to have b(*eii Urahminists, but 
Wan Rdj, W'ho is said to have nt^e the monk who 
brought him up h»s minister, appears to have favouied or 
tolerated the Jain faith. About the middle of the eighth 
century, he founded the famous city of .\nhilwdra or Patan, 
in Northern Gujarat, selccting-~so the legend says—a site 
where a hunted hare had been seen to turn on and dis¬ 
comfit the puriuimggpeyhound. In this city native Rijput 
monarchs reigned in prosperity for five hundred and fifty 
* rrcrpetly “ Chaluk)*.** 
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years, after which period it was capiurcd by ibc Moslems, 
accoTxling to the prophecy of a Jain morilc at its foundatioii. 

The dcsccadanis of Wan liij ruled at Anhilwdra for 
nearly two centuries, and were succeeded by a kitulred 
Rajput dynasty, the SolankhLs, During die reign of the 
fourth prince of this race occurred the first Mahcimcdan in- 
%'asion of India, by MalinrOd of Ghaztit, Sultan of Khornsdn- 
The first twdve inroads of this Moslem iconoclast, between ■ 
A.i>. too* and .\. d . i02±, were directed against the Tatydb 
and Upper India, and in the ninth he subduetl Katiauj, 
the king of which exercised or claimed supremacy over the 
Kdjput princes of India. His last and most famous expedi¬ 
tion had for its object the great city and shrine of Shiva, 
at Somnath- on the southern coast of KiUhiawar, On hia 
march southwards, the Ghatnivitc captured Anhilwdra, the 
Solankhi king having fled on his ^proach ; but alter effect¬ 
ing the conquest of Somndih, he returned to Khorasdn 
with hb booty. The Hindu chief whom he appears to Iiavc 
set op as his tributary in Kathiawdr was speedily over- 
throwo, and their temporan' reverse did not atiect tnaieriiilly 
tlie power of the Sohmkhis, who appear to have extended 
their domtitioti in Kathiawar and ivach, and to have 
led successful expeditions into Sind, Marwdr, and the 
Dekkan, and are said to have been acknowledged a.s lords 
paramount by twenty .eight princes, AVarned. perhajw, by 
their experiences of Moslem power and valour, the Sdankhi 
kings seem to have declined to Join the league of Rdjput 
chiefs which, headed by the king of AJmir, was hjmiiorarily 
successful in driving, about a.j>. 1043* Mahomedans 
out of tile Panjdb, previously subdued by Mahmud of 
Ghazni: and this league in consequence attacked and 
worsted the Solankhis. 

A story of one of these kings illustrate:} at once the 
kindly disposition of the people, and the revenue arrange¬ 
ments of Gujarat in early times. The Solankhi sovereigns 
received tribute from the minor chiefs who owed them 
allegiance, but the central districts of Gujarat were their 
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own domains or crown l±ind$, the cultivators of which 
p.ud Uium direct a share of tlie produce. The country 
was, ia fact^ as it still is, partly Zemin din aad partly 
RyotwirL One year tiie ram failed in the Crown lands, and 
the cultivators docked to Anhitwim to ask for Femtssions, 
which were refused. They then applied to the prince. Mul 
Rij, who seems to have been in failing health, and his 
intercession with hia father obtained the desireil tyoon. 
Mul Rij died, to the great grief of monarch and people, 
before the next year, which was a season of abundance. 
The cultivators then offered to pay their arrears of the 
previous year : the king refused; the people insisted \ aniT 
at last a *' Panchayet'' decided dial the arrears should be 
devoted to build a temple in memor)* of Mul RAj, 

Karan, the fifth (or sixth) prince of the Solankhj 
dynasty, abstained from foreign war, and wisely devoted 
himself to reducing the wilder parts of his own dominions, 
chiefly occupied by Bhils and Kolis. These people^ thede^ 
scendants of theaboriginat tribes who were driven lo the hills 
and lorests by the Aryan invaders, were a wtfd but valiant 
race, who lived, like tlie Highlanders of old, by plundering 
die scttletl counir)*, and who have always lieen a thorn iu 
the side of the successive rulers of Gujardt and Khdnclesh, 
Rajput, Moslem, Mariutta, and British. Black, agile, 
nearly naked, armed with bows and swords, their habit 
was to sw'ecp with rapid raids the <]uiet Hindu villages, 
and with e<jual speed to retire, laden with booty, to fast¬ 
nesses inaccessible to a pursuer. They still bear appella¬ 
tions which indicate iheJr character. The Hindu villagers 
call them "DhArola"—-'men of the blade": they iFt>'le 
diemselves 'vShamsh^r Bahidur." or the "noble swotxI." 
Karan Raja drove the Bhils from the neighbourhood 
of ihc site on which Alunedabad was afterwards built, 
but it is only within the last genemtion Utat these tribes 
have been persuaded or compelled to peace and order. 

Rdja Karan s chief work was a vast anificial lake, 
oonstnicccd by damming up the river Rup^n, not far from 
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Anhilwdra. This tank, the '* Karan Sigur," or "sea of 
Karan/^ was destroyed by a great flood in the river which 
burst the damt only in a. 13 . 1S14. Karan itiamed a 
KijpumI pnncess from the Dekkaii. named Moghal Devi, 
who had fallen id love w'tch hts ponrali. It is said that he 
disliked her, but that, by a stratagem tike that in " All's 
WeD tliat ends Well," she liore him a son, Sidh Rij, 
afterwards the greatest of ihe Solanktii princes. She was 
regent during her son's minority; is famous for hdr justice ; 
and constructed the great tanks at Dholka and at Viranv 
gaum, the latter of which, of vast size, built of cut stone, 
and surrounded with carved shrines said originally to have 
o;] nailed in number the day^ of the year, still bears her 
name and testifies to her magnificence. 

Sidh Raj both extended hb dominions and beantified 
them by many great works, cities, forts, tanks, and temples, 
lie founded the holy city which bears his name, Sidhpur, 
and constructed there the long celebrated tank called the 
"Sahasra Linga,** in connection with which is told a curious 
story of human sacrifice. The king, whose debauchery 
was a stain on a character otherwise noble, endeavoured to 
outrage the beautiful wife of one of the masons employed 
on the tank. To preser^x her iionour she stabbed herself, 
imprecating on Sidh RdJ and his tank that it might never 
hold water* It dried up immediately. On the advice of 
the astrologers, a " Dher," or out-caste man, was sacrificed 
in its bed. It afterwards held water, and, at tile dying 
request of the victim, dh^rs have since been allowed to 
dwelt within the walls of Gujarit cities. 

Sidh Raj was aidetl in his wars by a Parmir Rdjput, 
Jag Dev, famous in legend for his V'alour, his chaste and 
obedient wife, and the fidelity which led him to ofifer to the 
Fates his ow'n life and thrjse of bts-wife and children to 
prolong the life of his master, Sidh Rdj subdued Mdlwa 
and ciiptiirEd Dhdr, its capital. He is said to have led 
expeditions far into the Dekkan, and even to have washed 
his sword tn the Ganges. But his most famous war was 
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with Khtiflgar Rao* the chief tn wliosc domialoos was 
situated the sacred mountaia of Girtidr^ There seems to 
have been a ceaseless hostility between this Kathiawar 
state anU the Gujarit monarchy, Rijput or Mosletn. A 
former Solanfchl had warred against tlieShepherd Kings*' 
of Crniar, and live struggle then begun ended only in the 
fifteenth century with the final vlctoty of the grant Sultan 
Mahmfid flegarba* Rao Khengdr is said to have raided 
as far as Anliilwdm itself, and on his return to have carried 
off and wedded a Rdjptiini princess betrothed to Sidh 
Rdj, Such nn insult could niM be pardoned by the proud 
Sotankhi. He kd his army against the city of Kh^ngar, 
now called junagarh, at the foot of Girodr, captured it by 
treachery, and slew die husband and youthful sons of 
Rinik Herself he carried off, hut the faithful 

Rajputni refused to wed him and insisted on [w;rfonning 
“Sati." The legend says that at last Sidh Raj placed her 
on B pyre at Wad win. idling her that if she was a true 
** Sati,'" the pyre would kindle without fire being applied. 
The hot wind ignhed it (this seems less incredible to those 
who have felt the fierce hot wind of Northern Gujardt); the 
pemtent king erected a temple on ihe spot to comniemorate 
the courage and virtue of Rdnfk r!)dvr, and her image is 
still vencfatcil at AVadwdn. 

Sicih Rij appears, though a Erahminist, to Imve tolerated 
or encouraged the Jatn faith, and he permitted the erection 
on Citrnar of Jain as well as Brahmtnical temples, which 
still exist there. He is the Rijput Hanin-'al* Rashid, and 
there are many tales of his nightly adventures in disguise. 
He died childless, and was succeeded by a distant kinsman, 
who was contorted to the Jain faith by a monk who had 
predicted his accession to the throne. His nephew* and 
successor, howev'cr, restored the Brahminicat and persecuted 
the Jain religton. 

In 4.0, 117S ShaMb*ud-dm Ghoatv. of Ghar.ni. invaded 
India, and after subduing the Panjib marched cut GujaidL 
BhiTn-dev 11 ,^ the tenth and last of the Solankhj djmasty, 
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met him on llie eJ^c of the desert and completely muted 
hfs army. In 1191. SKahib-ud-dm was ^liu defeated by 
Prithirdj, the CJiolidn king of Ajmir and Delhi. Tliese 
victories might have long delated tht^ Moslem contjue^ 
of India, had not the Rajput princes (jnarreUed among 
themselv'e.s. Prithirdj and Bhim-dcv—^who seems to have 
desen'^tid his nickname of mad-man "—fought for the hand 
of a Patmar prince^ and their desperate strife weakened 
their power of resisting the invader. In A.t>. 1193 Shahab> 
ud^in ilefeated and slew Pritldruj, subdued Hindustau, 
and founded the Mahomedan empire in India, Next year 
he again attacked Bhim-deV| and sacked Anhilw^iia. He 
did not, however, loi^ hold it, and the Solankhib, whose 
line ended with Bhimnlev, were succeeded by a kindred 
d)’nasty. tlie VVoghelas, wlio ruled, though with diminished 
splendour, for about a century, til) In juo, 1396 Anhiiw.ira 
was Anally subdued, as predicted by the Jain Avc centuries 
and a half before. 

AUi-ud-dln Khfiji, “the sanguiiiar}^'' having trea' 
chcrously murderetl his uncle and predecessor, made 
himself master of tlie Mahomedan monarchy of Delhi In 
A.TI, r395, and proceeded to subdue the Rajput chiefk 
Almost his Arst measure was to send an expedition against 
Anhiiw'dra, which was completely successful I'he last 
Waghda king Acd to the {lathless wilds of Biigldii in 
Khandesh, leaving his city, his treasures, and hii: wives. 
In die hands of the Moslem. Mis beautiful queen, Kaida 
Devi, became the fav'ourite wife of Alla'tjd-diii. Ten years 
later, Kauia Devi, hearit^ that an expedition was about 
to proteed lo the Dekkan, entreated her husband to get 
possession of her daughter by die VVaghda king, whom as 
an Infant he had carried off in Ids flight. Orders were 
given accordingly, and the Moslem general attacked the 
Waghda, who had maln^nud himself among the ll^gh&n 
mountains. Karan Raja resisted desperately, and. when 
his ^ness was at last reduc^, sent the beautiful D^val 

to the Rijpui prince of Devgarh. who aspired to her 
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hand. On her march she was captured hy the Delhi 
general, was restored to her mother, and was fmally 
married to Khizr Kh^n, the Iieir of AUi-ud^b. The 
bJootl-staioed monarch, however, soon paid the penalty of 
his crimes. In xu, 1317 he was ])oisoned by a slave, 
Malik ivifijr, who Had ]>een brought as 3 captive front 
Gujardc; and w'hom he had m^tde his ravouritc minister. 
Kdfilr also blinded and slew the liapicss Khizr Khan. 

Strife and dynastic revolutions succeeded at Delhi, and 
the Hindus of Gujarat rebelled, and were only partially 
sulxlued For about half a century, the Anhilwdre kingdom 
was rul?d, so far as it was governed at alt, by deputies from 
Delhi, some of whom “ obtained the honour of martyrdom 
in other words, were killed by the Hindus; others themselves 
revolted against Delhi i and the unhappy province suffered 
terribly from their turbulence, extortions, and fanaticism, and 
from internal war and anarchy. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the then king of Delhi, Muhamad 
Tughlak, was called to Gujaidt by a revolt of lus nobles, 
which ended in the establishment of the Bahmani dynasty 
in Uie Dekkan. He remained three years in the province, 
which he reduced to someUiing like order, and carried on a 
war, with considerable success, against the Rijput chief of 
Giriuir. In x,d, 1J51 he died on an expedition against 
Tatdh, in Sind, and was succeeded on the throne of 
Delhi by his cousin Firoj Shdh, who was driven with Joss 

out of Smd, and left Gujarat, which was ilten again ruled 
by deputies. 

Before his accession to the throne. Firoj Shdh. who 
was passionately fond of sport, lost himself on a hunting 
expedition near Delhi, and wsui hospitably entertained hy 
two brothers, Rijput landholders While washing his feet, 
one o them perceited by the lines on the sole that X^iroi 
would l,ecome king. They irad a very lieautiful sister, 
of whom Firej became enamoured ; they at once gave her 
to ^im m *■ mka," or tnforma! marriage, attached themselves 
(o him and became favourites. Tlvey were eventually con- 
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vorted to Islam, and seem to have followed Firoj Shah to 
Gujardt, where the son of one of them, Jafar Khan, 
became a disciple of the Uokhdra Said and celebrated saint, 
Makhdum-i-Jahaniin, suraamed Kutb*ui-Kaiib, the pole- 
star of pole-stars,'^ 

The family of this Said, ail hereditarily saints or der¬ 
vishes, played so great a piirt in the subsequent htstoty of 
the Ahmedabad Sukdns,. that a brief account of them may 
be inieresting. The founder of the family came from Bok¬ 
hara to Uchch in the Panjab; and his descendant, Mafch- 
diim. migrated to Gtijarit in the time of FinoJ Shih, His 
son was Shdkh Jia His son. Burhdn-ud-din, also sur- 
named Kutb-uI-Katib or Polcatar, settled at Asdrva, near 
Ahmedabad, in the time of Sultda Muzaffar 1., and finally at 
iJatwa, a vDlage on the Khaira roatl, a few miles south of 
Ahmedabad, still belonging to his descendants, where he 
was buned in a.i>. 1452, and where is his magnificent 
mosque and “ptMtn," or mnusotcum. He left several sons, 
the youngrai of whom. Shlh Alum, though not the head 
of the family, is the most celebrated of the saints of this 
line. The son of the eldest son of llurhin-ud-diii was 
Sbdkh Jill, who died, about a.o, 1526. He was succeederl 
Hut^va by hTs son Shekh BadahiF 

Shih Alum died about a.o, and was buried at 

Rusulabad, between Ahmedabad and Batw-a, where hh 
tomb, built in the reign of Mahmud Begarha by TdJ 
Khan, a noble of that king's court, with its mosque and 
other buildings, terms one of the most beautiful monuments 
of Moslem architecture in liuiia. Its slender and lofty 
minars, satd to tremble under the step of wiioevcr ascends 
them, have long been known in liurope under the name of 
the ** shaking minarecs of Ahmedabad." 


W hen, in a.jx i 755, Ahmedabad was finally ceded, by 
the Mabomedan viceroy to the Marhattas, the former 
stipulated that the endowments granted by the Sultans to 
the tombs of Burhdn-ud-din and of Shah Alum should 
be maintained. These endowments chidly oonstsied of 
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lands, esjjtcialfy ihe fine village of Batwii Itself, tlto culti- 
vaiore of which paid to the Sdids a reni in kind, calletl 
■'wajeh,*’ or ’’^are" of the produce. The faithless Mar- 
hattas kept the engageoient lo the ear, b«i broke it to the 
sense. They nojnjiially left tlie rental to the S^ds, but 
imposed oil the cultiviators direct cash " cesses," or taxes, 
so heavy as to render it impossible for them to pay the 
S^ids their “ waj^h.*' .4hTncdabad came under BrifLsIi 
rule in .4.n. iSiB, when the systein found in existence 
in Batwa was continued. When making ilie Revenue 
settlement of the district, in A.b, 1861, I found the Said 
in the dcqiest poverty and disiressi This venerable 
chief was even obliged to borrow the snowy raiment 
prescribed by eii(|uetie for hb ceremonial vbit. and, of 
course, there were absolutely no funds for ihe mainte¬ 
nance of the bullJinga. With the permission of the 
Bombay Gov'enrmeni, a settlement was effected fair and 
sacbfactory to all |>arth^ A consolidated cash assesatneau, 
ii.xed for thirty years and reasonable in amount, was imjKised 
on the landsj in the occupation of which the ciikivators 
were confimied : and a pmportbn of the rental, sudi as 
would give him a sufhetent income, was secured to the 
S^id. Tlic gratitude of the aged !>airiC was toudung, and 
will alway's in the memory of the writer. Recently, 
an arrangement has been efleeted by which tlie considerable 
endowments of the tomb of Sbih Alum have been rescued 
from the creditors of his descendant and secured for the 
maintenance of the most^ue and support of the family. 

To return from this digression. One day $dld Makhdam 
had no food for the poor who had assembled at his re¬ 
fectory. Jdfar KhSn fed tivem liberally, and thU so 
pleased the saint diat lie bestowed on him the country of 
Gujardt. Jdfar Khdn ventured to ask that his descendants 
might succee*! to tlte gift; on ivhich the saint, giving him a 
handful of the dates he was eating, told him that his seed, to 
th« numberof those datc^, should rule Gujarat, 'fhere were 
thirteen dat«S| and accordingly ihirteen Sultans of tlie tine 
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of Kliin niled 1 >dbrc Guj^rdt was n;-annc 3 £^ 10 the 
empire by Akbar the Great- I'iroj Shih treated Jdfar EChan 
with, great favour, and made him his chief butter, Now 
Jafar Khan's family, before their con vcraion, were “Tinks.'* 
said CO be 3 clan of Rajputs originally eKpcdled or separated 
from that caste for using wine. This descent, and Jdfer 
Khdn's ofhce at the cotirt of FtroJ Sliih, seem to have 
given rise to dte oimmon native sneer at the family of the 
Gujardc kings, chat they were originally only " Kafdts," or 
disiillers of spirits, 

FiroJ Shah died iaA-D. tySS, atagreat age ; and after a 
stniggle among his descendants, his son MabmM Tughlak 
succeeded in establishing himself on tlte throne. In 1391 
he sent Jdfar Khdn, with the scarlet tent, Utc sign of 
vice-regal dignity, to Gujarat in lieu of the ruling deputy. 
Rasti Khin, whose oppression had caused a rebellion, 
Risti Khan refused to yield the goi'emment, and was 
defeated and slain near An hit want. Jafar Khan then 
devoted himself, with sktll and success to quieting and 
settling the country, to extending Islam, and to breaking 
the power of the Hindu chiefe in Kithiawar and on the 
frontier. He was shortly Joined from Delhi by his son 
Tdtdr Khdn. Soon afterwards the emperor Mahmitd, 
who had fled before Timdr when the latter captured 
Delhi, arri^'ed at Anhilwdia to seek the aid uf Jifar Ktuin 
against the formidable Tartar. It appears that Tdtdf Khdn 
wished to comply witli tills request, but his wiser fatiier 
declined. In a-D. 1403, however. Tatir Khan seiieed and 
confined his father (diou^, according to one story, JAfru* 
voluntarily resigned power), and declared himself to be 
Sultdn of Gujardt, sending, it is sold, with an ofTeriiig of 
treasure, to ask a blessing from the great saint of SarkheJ, 
Ahmed Kliattu-Gonj-Baksh, who refuseti it with tlie me$<- 
sage that he did not want monay stolen from a falher. 
Tatar Khan then started with an army for Delhi (whence 
Timur, afrer the massacre which Itos made his name in¬ 
famous, had retired), with, apparently, some idea, of seutng 
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the throne. But on bis march he was poisoned hy some 
of his attendants, who adhered to Jifar Khaiii or per- 
haps feared the result of his rash enterprise. Jdfar Khan 
then returned tu power, nominally as the Delhi viceroy. 
But a few years later, in a.ti. 1407, the Mussulman nobles 
represented to him that the power of the Dellii emperors 
had been shattered, and tliat Gujaidt could not be effec¬ 
tively ruled except under the roj-al umbrella,” the sign 
of kingly authority. We tlien. not apparently without 
reluctance, declared himself Sultdu of Qujardt under the 
title of Muzafhii* Shah 1 ., and named as his successor 
Ahmad, son of Tatdr Khin, whose death he seems to 
have sincerely lantcnted. His tew remaining years he 
passed in the consolidation of his power, in extending 
his dominions on the side of Milwa, and in premoting 
Islam; and the aid which he gave to the Dellu sove¬ 
reign against other rebds perhaps reconciled that weak 
prince to the independence of GuJardL Huzaffar died, 
at an advanced age, in a,j:i, 1410. The common story 
is that be was poisoned by his grandson Ahmad, in 
avowed retaliation for the death of his o'lvn fatlier Tatir: 
that the old king remonstrated with his assassin. In almost 
the words of Henry 1V'.— 

*' Tjroa hmi ^ka tliat which loinc few boifia 

Were tbme Wiithaat ofleiic<;^ 

bm failing to move the bean of his grandson, gave him 
some good advice as to his rale, and then drank site 
poison ; and that, to his latest iioiir, Ahmad suffered 
remorse for this crimt^ But good authorities affirm that 
MusafTar Shah died a natural death, and we may Itope 
that their account is correct, and that there is not ^ 
dwp blot on the fair fame of the noble Ahmad. MurafiTar 
Shah seems to have been a brave and loyal soldier, a 
Sincere Moslem, and a wise lulmmismuckr, “worthy to have 
been the founder of a great and famous dynastj*. 

When Ahmad Shah came to tlie throne, the territory 
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over which he had an efTcciivc sway comftrised chiefly (he 
■' crown" or " khiJsa " domains of ihc Solankhi kings, 
^nil was a narrow, though rich and fertile, strip t>f country 
fiJrtending from near Anhilwira in the north to the neigh- 
txntrhood of Surat in the south. This was constantly 
threatened, on the soutit-west, Iby the Rajput princes who 
had tnaintaincd their independence in Kilthiawiirt on the 
north and cast, by the powerful ami turbulent chiefs of Idar 
and of Champanir, and by the wild tribes, Bhifs and Kolies. 
under thdr "Thikuras'' or leaders of Rdjput hrdf-bfood. 
who inhabited the rugged frontier or " Mewds" country. 
Jfatiy of the Mahomcclan nobles of Gujarat itself were 
disloyal, and repeatedly united with disaffected Hindus in 
rebellion. And the hostility of foreign soyereigns pro¬ 
fessing Islam, especially of the Bahmaoi kings in the 
Dckkan and of dm Sultan of Mdlwa, was constant and 
troublesome. Hence Ahmad Shah’s long reign of thirty- 
two years was passed in almost condnital war, foreign anti 
dcunestic. But, though often Itard pressed, he was almost 
unifonnly victorious; and he succeeded in both consolida¬ 
ting and extending his power. He devoted himself especi¬ 
ally to the reform of internal administration. His special 
objects appear to have been, first, to secure the fidditv’ of 
his troops by paying thf:m regularly in cash \ secondly, in 
order to replenish hb treasury for this purpose, to commute 
for a revenue the liability to the mititaiy service which the 
subsidiary Rijimt chmts, or *' Grasias," and Koli chiefs, or 
Lwassis. had owed to the Sotankhi kings. I Ic appears 
to have efhicted the latter object tit one of two vinys. In 
the districts where his power was least firmly established, 
he imposed on each estate a tribute or “peshkash," the 
amount of which seems nominally to have been two thirds 
of the rental; but which was practically determined by the 
relative power of the royal officers to levy, and of the chief 
to resist, the demand. This tribute was realised by an 
annua! military expedition, a practice which lasted, under 
the name qf "Mulk-giri,“ or ''Circuit of the country,’* 
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tfamuj^h the time of Mftrhntm ru!e» and lias been aboUsht^l 
only by tUu Hrtthh Gavemmcni. The '* tillukcldrs’* arnl 
** mewassis’’ of the njodern Ahoiedabad coilectonice are the 
descendants of these tribuinrjes. But where he fdt himself 
strong enough to do sOv Ahmad Shah conhscited, or " made 
khilsa.'* iwo-thirds of each estate leavit^ the renjahtder, 
under the name of " wdnta," or “ divided,” to its owner. 
Much of this wdnia" mtis subsequently confiscated by 
later Mahomedan or Marhatta. rulers, but a great deal still 
retains its distinctive appellation. 

It is said that Ahmad Shah administered strict and 
impartial justice, and that crime was rare in his reign, l ie 
was a zealous Mcsleni; he destroyed many idol temple.^, 
and substituted for them Mahomedan mosques: and 
though, the Iiistorian says> '* the light of Islam did not fully 
shine” in his reign—^in other words, the mass of the popula¬ 
tion remained, as they still ore, Hindu—yet he is considered 
to luivc first reduced them to tlte status nf ” Zirnmis." or 
iiubjects of the faitlu hlany Rdjputs were, however, con¬ 
verted in his reign and those of his successors; and their 
dcsct!miain.H, who retain a number of Hindu usages, are 
still known as Molisldm,'' or those who “ bowed to the 
Sultdn," Like other Mahomedan rulers in India, he en¬ 
deavoured to strengthen Jtis Hue by marriages with Rijput 
princesses For the Rdjputs, though they hated such con¬ 
nections, which they deemed infamous, yet usually became, 
when once the alliance had been formed, feithful friends of 
their new kinsfolk. It is said that one Rijpiit stabbed 
himself on learning from his wife that she had procured hts 
release from prison by the surrender of a daughter j and 
iltat aitoUicT, Itaving appt»;d to sirengtlien the defences of 
his fort the money which .'Vhmad liad given him for the 
expertscs of the matriugc feast, rcsisteil desperately and 
witli succ^. The most imperunt of these dliances was, 
perhaps, one 11*1111 tlie proud and powerful RJthor, chief of 
Idar, whose daughirr was marriml to Ahmads son. A 
legend of this family perhaps disserves mention here. 
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About A*i>, ijoo. they captuted Itlar from its chief of the 
Sord dan of KoHs. whom the K^ithor cut down in the gntc. 
laying, he marked with his blood the royal " tilak " on the 
forehead of the victor, and begged that whenever a l^ithor 
prince should succeed lo the Idar “ gadi/' or throne, a Koii 
should be employed to mtirk the ‘'tilak” dn his brow with 
blood drawn from hts own hand, saying, May the SonTs 
kingdom llourisb." About the middfe of the seventeenth 
century, the Rdthors were driven from Idar; but they 
still rule in a smalt state in Mdiwa. and Ftill maintain the 
ceremony which keeps alive their claim to Idar. 

Two more incidents of Ahmad's reign may be noticed. 
Alrout 1431 his tTeet, sailing from Cambay, conquered 
from the hdhoijnl Sultan the island of Bombay, then first 
mentioned in hiStoty. And in a.b. 1438 a dreadful pesti¬ 
lence broke out in the Giijardt army, which appears to 
have been ephlemic choIenL If so. this is the earliest 
record of the disease. 

Ahmad Shah was a friend an 4 favourite of Altmnd 
Khattu Oanj-Baksh. This celebrated sunt, wlro was nt‘t 
connected with the Bokhara family of ttatwa. b said to 
Itave come to Gujarat daring a pilgrimage, and to have 
liked the country so much that lie settled nt Sarkhej. near 
Ahmedabad. He dittl there, at a great age. In ,v.n. 1445, 
and hb magniheem mausoleum, built in a.i>. t45t by 
Kutb Sliah, shelters also ihe tombs of SuUdns Mohmdd 
Uegarah and MuzaBor Shah IL Me advised Ahmad Shah 
to found the great and stately city on the banks of tlie 
Siiburmati which still bears die nunc of the two frienib. 
and to transfer the seat of government to it from Anhit- 
wanu The building of Ahmedabad. on the site of an 
ancient Hindu city, traces of which still eicbt. was com¬ 
menced in xtJv 1410, and Its walls, nearly st?£ miles in 
circmtiference. were completed in a.o. 14]/, It grew into 
a dty said at one time to have contained two millions of 
inhabitants, and is still one nf the glories of India. The 
Mussulman historian cannot find words to describe its 
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bca^|^y. its wealth, the splendour of its buildings, and iHe 
salubrity’ and pleasantness of its climate. It must, however, 
be confessed tliat all auUtorities do not agree with him on 
the last point, The Emperor Aurangitcb, who was his 
faiher’s viceroy at Ahmedabad, has left on record bis 
opinion that its name should be changed to eidier Abode 
of Dust. Land of the ^^ot Wind, City of Sickness, or Town 
of Hell. Anhilwdra was speetlily deserted when .'Vhmeda* 
bad became the capital of Gujardt, ootd a few' marble ruins 
alone mark the site of the once magnificent Rdjput city. 

Ahmad Shah died in ajd, 1441, and his tomb, erected by 
himself, is near the Bhadar or diadd of the city he founded, 
i-le deserves the character which the Mussulman historians 
give him, of a great man, a just king, a brave soldier, a 
wise leader, and a pious Moslem. Yet it is not surprising 
Uiat the Hindus, tvhose tndependeacc he destroyed, whose 
^ands he condscaicd, w'hose temples ho shattered, w'hosc 
family honemr he deiiled. should curse his memory as that . 
of a bigoted oppressor. He was suocecdeil by his son 
Muhamad. a weak and dissolute prince. After a reign of less 
than ten years, he was poisoned by his nobles in consci|ucnce 
of his cowardice In proposing to fly before the threatened 
invasion of tire king of Mdiwa, and was succeeded by his 
son. Kutb-u'i dln. 

Regarding these events the following story is told. 
There was in Ahmcdabad a certain saint, or dervish, 
named Shdkh Kamdl To him the Khilji Sultdn of Mdlwa 
sent as an oilfering a taige sum in gold, which the avariebus 
Shah Muhamad laid hands on. Shekh Kamil, enraged, 
invited the KhQjl to invade Gujarat, as the Almighty had 
conferred It on him. When Ahmedabad was in terror of 
the impending invasion, and Kutb-udHlin had beemne 
Sultdn. he was advised to consult the saint Biirhan»ud->din 
of tiatwa, whose graadfather had bestowed the kingdom 
on tlw ancestor of KutK The saint explained ihiit the 
threatened calamity was due to die crime of Shah MuHa- 
mad, and to the just anger of Shekh Kamdl, but pro- 
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mised to inttrcede with tl^c latter. Accordingly, he sent hts 
youngest son, Shah Alum, to Kamdl with a humbtc message 
to the effect that, "^Your servant, the humble; helpless 
Burhan-iid'dtn, kisses your feet, and implores you to desist 
from your vengeance for the sake of live people of the Lord, 
remembering that the I^rophei has said that forgiveness 
of injuries is sweei, mid that it is not right to avenge on 
the son the sins of the father.' The deluded Shekh Kama!, 
not knowing dre power of the saint who addressed him 
thus humbly, replied liaughtily chat his prayers had been 
answered; the word had gone forth, and the arrow which 
had left the bow could not return to it. Shah Alum rci- 
toned by a proverb— 

“ Saints con o'er sms the clooic gf gnice let tsU, 

And the hjtow to Ibe !x^w tcctUL"^ 

Angry at the readiness of die youthful StLid. Kamil [iro^ 
duced a purple paper, and said, ' Boy, you do not under^. 
stand: this * firmin,' trunsferring the kingdom of Gujardt 
to the Khiljt, has already been recorded in die indelible 
tablets of the Almighty." Shall Alum tore the paper in 
pieces, raying sternly, "This firmdn has no authority within, 
the jurisdiction of the Polestar," /.r,, of the Bokhira saints.. 
Shekh Kamal cxclaime<h ^ The Stdd is too strotig for me," 
and immediately fell back and ejtpired, Burndn-ud-din, 
when he heard this, blamed his son For impatience, and 
told him to go and humble himself before the grave of 
Shi£kh KamdS. He went there and placed (lowers on the 
pal] which covered the tomb, with submissive words, but 
the llowers were immediately struck off, as if by a liand 
from the grav& This happened twice, when Shah Alum, 
again offering the flowers, raid, " O foolish Sbikh, if you 
again rej^ my flowers [ will adjure you to come forth 
from the grave, and face me as wc shall face each othefr at 
the day of judgment." The ground and the tomb trembled, 
but the (lowers remaincsi undisturbed. 

Sultan Kutb-ud-diu tlieu advanced to meet the itaiwa 
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army. Shall Alum accomijanied him for the first few 
marches, and aa leaving hint gave him a sword, with a 
warning never to draw ic against the holy saints; he 
sdectwi the smallest and weakest elephant in the army, 
and pmyed over It that it might rip tlve belly of a famous 
elephant of the Khilji Suluin, wliich from its strength and 
fta'ocity was called the “ Butcher" j finally, he shot a head* 
less arrow into the air tn tlie direction of the Mdlwa host. 
When the armies joined, a furlotis battle ensuisi, hut the 
*’ Butcher,'* stumlding, was ripped up by die Gujardt 

elephant blessed by Shah Alum, and a headless arrow_the 

same, of course, as that shot by tht: saint—struck down the 
royal umbrtdla of Xldlwa, on wliich the IChiljrs army was 
routed willi great slaughter. 

Sultan fCutb then returned to Ahmcdabad, and con¬ 
structed there the magnificent Kankria tank, of cut stone 
more than a mile in circumference, After his exjierience 
of the power of the Bokhariot saints, it might be supposed 
that he would have kept on good terms witii them. But, * 
having become addicted to debauchery, he (juarreilcd with 
Shah ,'\lum. It is said, under Uic following circumstances. 
Shall .Alum had married the widowe<l mother, a Sindi 
pnitcess, of a halfebrother of Kutb-ud-din, afterwards 
Mahmhd I,, and ux the entreaty of his wife took the child 
to his own house, brought him up and educated him. The 
Sulidit, hearing that Shah Alum had predicted that 
Mahmftd would reign, endeavoured to get the boy into his 
OiVfi power, btu was repeatedly foiled by the supernatural 
powers of the saliiL On one occasion, rushing into the 
itKun where he knew iluu Mahmfid was alone with Shah 
Alum, he saw only an ^ed man reading aloud the Ivoriin ; 
on airt)iner, when he suddenly came on the boy and seiKcd 
his hand to drag him away, he found in his grasp liic. 
terrible paw of a tiger, Ai last, enraged at being so often 
loffled, and in a fit of drunkenness, he led liis men to break 
open the saints house. Bmndishing the sword which 
Shah Alum hatl given him, be dtmu tlie f*oint into his 
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knee; the wound festered, and Itt a few days he died 
miserahty, in a.u. t+5S. Me left no sons, and Matunid, 
thougli only thirteen years old. was placed on the throne. 
He immcclmiely had to encounter a formidable sedition^ 
which he quelled by hU courage and coiuluct, or. as some 
say* only by {us eagle gtance, intolerable to ihe rebels rush¬ 
ing ufjoii him. This success drmly established the mic of 
the noble boy, and his long reign is by far the must gloriuiut 
in the annals of Ahmedabiul. Mia most rem^kable exploits, 
and those from w'hicti lie derived his nameof ' Begarha" 
or “Two Castles" «'^re the conqutist of the Rajput,States 
of Gimir and of C'hampanir. which, as has bctui said, had 
always been formidable to Gujarar. 

Gimdr had been made tributary by Sultd.n Ahmad, but 
the Ran had -ifterwards thrown oft the juke, and now de¬ 
stroyed the nujsqucs erected by Ahmad at Jdnagarh* and 
held towards Mahmud the langoagc of an equal. This con¬ 
duct the Sultan, as a Moslem as wdl as a sov^ign, was 
bound to resenL He led expeditions against Gimar in 
A-o. 1467 and 146S, and in the latter year compelled the 
Rao to acknowledge his supremacy. I n 1470 he informed 
the chief, who asked wliac olTence had brought a fresh inva¬ 
sion on him, that there was no greater offence than infidelity, 
and that he must embrace Islam. After a blooily campaign, 
the Fort of Jdnagarh. and the still stronger mountain fastness 
of GimAr, were reduced, and the Kao was made prisoner. 
The Sultdn gave him a title and ,‘in estate,, and he became 
a sirtcere and rather eminent Moslem. The narrator of his 
conversion might be suspected of satife, if a Mussulman 
historian ever jested at the l*aith and at the Holy Saints. 
When the Rdjput was brought to .i^hmedabad. and saw the 
magnificence of Shah Alum, w liidi more than rivalled that 
of the king, he oskett in whose service such wealth had been 
acquired. Being told that Shah Alum served the Almigh^ 
only, and had received all he liad from bmven, he exclaimed 
that this was the religion for him. and beard the saint gladly, 
Mahmdd strengthened and beauiitied j dnagarb, and made 
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tt his chief resHeiice for some years, tiuring which he 
cleared the coasts of Ktidmvrir of the pirates who infested 
them. 

In A-D. [485, after a siege of two yeurs, MalvmQd 
siomted the fort of Champanir. notwithstanding the des- 
penite resisunce of the KajpuLs, who finally slaughiettd all 
their families, and rushing naked upon the Moslem host, fell 
sword in hand. This, called the Johar,” was the regular 
Rajput practice in extremity, The chief himself, ,bowe?er, 
and his fnimsltr, were taken alive, though covered with 
wounds, hlahmud treated them with the greatest kindness, 
but. in accordance wtili Aloslem law', offered them, when they 
recovered, the choice of Islam or the sword: they chose 
the latter, and the king then, though apparently with great 
reluctance, ordered their eptecution. The chiefs infant sou 
was also saved; was brought up in honour as a Mahomedan 
by Nlahmud s orders, and afterwards became a great noble, 
The last great eiiploit of Mahinfid was the victory 
gained in a.!>, 150? by his fleet, with the aid of some 
Turkish or^Egypiian ships from Sue?, over the Portuguese 
at ChawuL Shortly after this, the independence of Gujarat 
%vas formally acfoiowlcdged by the Lodi emperor of l^lbi, 
In the last year of .Mahmild’s life, the Portuguese com¬ 
mander, Almeyda, avenged his previous defeat by a victory 
over the Mussulman fleet near Diil 

Mahmfid died a.o, i^ii, in the stxty-eiglith year of his 
age and fifiy-fourth of his reign. Among the Hindus, he 
is looked On as a kind of Incimate demOT), of supernatural 
power, wisdom, and malignity. One legend is that,from fear 
of assassination, he accustomed himself, like Mtthridatcs, to 
poisons, tilt his hrcaih became so deadly that he needed only 
10 apptriach an enemy to kill him. white his wives lived but 
a single night, and toijsequendy, to tt:plenisli his harem, 
beautiJul girls were seized in every pjirt of Gujarat, and 
sent to the garden palace at MahiniUdabad, whence they were 
Crunveyed to Ahmedabad through a stibterranean passage 
twenty' miles long, belicvetl still to exist, Mahmhd's naval 
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victory over tlie Portuguese bad made him wdl known in 
Europe, and it is he to whom Butler refers as tlie 

“ PriiHai of Caaibay'i wliosj^ cLiilj faml 
Ilk flsp, ami iiml load ^^ 

an dluston which shows that tim story ^ his use of poisons 
is a very old, one. 

Among the Mahomedan.s of Western Indb, whose 
favourite hero he is, his reputadort is a very diHeient one. 
The Afoslem histonans describe him as the best and greatest 
of his dynasty, wise, merdfu!, vaSiant, and God-fearing. If 
there is any truth in tlie innumerable anecdotes they tell of 
him, a few of w'Jtich may be repeated here, tills character ta 
well deserved. 

The quality wliich struck his contemponiries more even 
than his skill and valour in war. and which earned him the 
title of '‘the Gentle Lord," was his mcrelfulness. He h 
said to have pardoned the nobles who conspired against 
him, or to Itavc punished them only by a jest or a nickname^ 
When he returned from his successful campaign against 
Girn^r, he would not enter Ahmedabad In triuniph till 
he had hailed three days at Sarkhej to console and pro¬ 
vide for the widows and children of hia soldiers who had 
fallen, saying that a mnn could not be righteous or humane 
who, before beginning to enjoy himself, €»uld not spend 
a day or two in weeping with those whom a campaign 
had left destitute, which hail brought him glory. But his 
clemcocy did not, like tliai of his successor, partake of 
weakness, and his strict Justice was equally remarkable. 
One of his few eKccuiions was that of his most favoured 
nobles, who, to screen an offender of high rank, hat], by a 
false acctisadon, caused the death of two private soldiers. 
He rejected all intercession for these offenders, saying, '*lf 
I do not slay them, what answer can I give when I meet 
their victims at the great day ? ** A still more striking 
Insiance Is the execution, as unfit to rule die people of the 
Lonl, of his own sort, a cowardly debauchee who had been 
detected fn committing a shameful crime. 
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[ri thciuidst of his campaigns, Mahmud, like Napoleon l-t 
found time to atiend to civil administration, and it is said 
that iiotwithsiandiiig one or tivo famines, which he made 
great efforts to cope with, GujarSt never enjoyed such plenty 
and chfjapness ui^ during his leigit He adopted stringent 
measures against usury, tlien, as now, the \!anr. of the culll' 
vator^ ]-fe encouraged the planting of trees with so tnueb 
success, that the Ijoautifnl park-like iispect of Northern 
Gujardt, vrhich strikes every traveller, is attributed to liira. 
He was a patron of gardeners, and established cctebiated 
gardens at Chdmpanir, and at hk favourite country-seat of 
Mahtnadabad, twenty miles south of Ahmedabad, where he 
iisetl to go to eat the delicious melons for which the banks 
of the rii'cr Watrak are still famous. To him, or to his 
example and encouragement, winch seem to have set the 
fashion among bis nobles of budding mosques and tombs, 
Ahmedabad owes most of her finest edifices, chief among 
which are the tomb of Shah Alum» already mentioned; 
the superb group of buildiugs at Sarkhej, commenced by 
Mabmifd himself; the splendid tomb and mosque of Bucbdit' 
ud din at Battva, built by several of his nobles ; and the vast 
brick-built dome, the largest In Gujardt and one of the hnesi 
in the world, erected for his.own tomb by Daria Khdn, one 
of Mahmdd's chief nobles and friends. The gloomy gran* 
deur of this sintciun^ as well as die It^nd, apparently 
Unfounded, of the exceptional wickedness of Darin tCbdn, has 
given rise to the belief, universal in Abmcdahid, that the 
tomb is haunted, and that once a year at inidnight Satan in 
person flies, like a vampire hat. round die vast concavity of 
the dome. [ have often taken refuge from the scorching 
noontide glare in the cool silent ob^urity of this noble 
tomb, and, watching the ceaseless gentle swing of the ostrich 
bung by a silken thread from the lofty centre of the 
vault over the pall which veils the grave of the stern old 
Khiin, have '^revolved the Sad vicissitudes of things ” whtidi 
have made the descendants of proud clitcfs and mighty 
saints suppliants in tlie ot£cc of the despised Faritigt^— 
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Vet the chan£^c has liecn to tlie bendlt of tlic {>eci£ile4 No 
more intestine strlTe and havoc: no more wasted 6diis, 
desecrated homes, and ravagetl viilages; no more is the 
Rajput matron witlv her babes dirnst liastiljr on the flaming 
p>*ne, nrhile her lord, fresh bathed and naked, rushes to meet 
death amujig tbesdniiiarsof Islam; no more is the Moslem 
maiden, never before seen of man, torn shrieking from her 
father's blazing halt to dance for the pleasure of a heathen 
court; no more religions persecution: no morechukeor the 
Korin or tlic sivotd. But instead, comfort and [rletiiy. sweet 
tranquillity, universal toleration, and mild. Just kw.% before 
which Moslem ;uid Jain and Hindu, high caste and low 
caste, noble and peasant, are eqttaL And our public “viorks, 
though far less picturesquot are infimtely more useful to the 
people than those of the great Sultin. His lofty minarets 
in their grace and beauty now contrast with tlie chimney 
of the neighbouring factory; his dewined palace look^ 
upon the crowded railway station; the marble tank he made 
for the tlelight of his concubines, now yields its water for 
beneficent irrigation. 

As might have been expected from his early training, 
Mahmtltl was always a pious Moslem, and that bis court had 
a strong religious tone is shown by must of his principal 
nobles having ended their lives as professed devotees. In 
Ids latter days the king himself became extremely devout, 
careesllj* desired to abdicate, to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and then to seek religious retirement, and was with 
dlfhculty dissuaded by the argument of his spiritual advisers 
that his first duty was to his kingdom. His conversion was 
brought about by a very holy dervish, the disciple of a 
disciple of Curh^n-ud-dio. There is a touching swny of 
the secret vLsit of the great king to the siaint. and of how 
he expressed liimsetf as ovcnvhttlmed w*ith the burden of 
his sins, an<l entreated to be taught the tvay of righteous- 
nets, lie was buried under the slutdow of the tomb of 
Shekli Ahmed Khaitu, not, as might Itave been exi'jected, 
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among the Bokh^iot Saids; and Indeed he seents in his 
laitcr years not to have been on good terms with thent^ 
Perhaps he thought them too wealthy and luxurious, and 
a curious srory seems to sUpjfOrt this vTew% One day, the 
Kdii of the city, a strict Mussulman Puritan, met an artificer 
carrying a jcwdled guitar he hail just finished for the king. 
The Kayj broke it up, saying that jewels and musical instni- 
menis were equally forbidden to the faithful. When the man 
complained, the good-natured Sultdn laughed, saying, *'The 
Kari sliould convert Shah Alum before attacking tne, for in 
his house are plenty of jewels and instruments of music.” 
The end of the story U that the Kdri. hearing of this, set 
out to confront the saint, having previously written out a 
number of texts in support of liis views. When Shah 
Alum asked W’hat the paper contained, he opened k to con¬ 
fute him, and lo, it was blank. Shah Alum then asked him 
to come to the mosque to hear him preach, and put on an 
old ragged coat, \viih a piece of string for a glr^e and a 
bit of stick for a dagger. When the saint entered the 
mosque, the coot, in the sight of all men. became a silken 
robe, the string a jewelled girdle, and the stick a golden 
dagger, on which the Kari forsook his own tenets and 
becanie a disciple of die saint. The moral of the slory, 1 
suppose, is that to the truly devout tlie pomp of the world 
is indifTerciiL 

MaJimild I, was succcc<lcd by his son Mcizaffar 11 ., called 
the Clement. 1 he chief political events of his reign are 
connected with tlie affairs of Mdilwa. The Hindu minister, 
Medini kao, of that stale had made himself master of the 
of the bultdn, Mahmfid K.hi)Ji, and, keeping him 
in a sort of honourahltr coiifinemem, ruled the country, 
oppressed Islam, and ^at first defeated the Oujardtt army. 
The Khiljt Sultdn at last estsiped, and made his way to 
Mu2,tfrar, who then led a great army to Majwa, and in A n, 
1518, notwithstanding the aid given Id Medini Rao by the 
Hand of Ud^pur, reduced the capita! and restored Islam* 
Mu2a^far*s gentrosiiy in then unconditionally giving 
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Ihe country which was at his mercy to the Klitiji greatly 
pratsetj by the MahomeUan lustarian. Afterwards the 
Rand of Ud< 5 piir defeated, took prisoiier, and with great 
generosiy refea^d, the Khiiji Sultan, and then invaded 
Gujardt, sacked Ahinednagar, a city and fort built by SnUdn 
Alimad to control Idar, the governor of whicli had rashly 
dehed him, and threatened Ahmedabad. These reverses, 
which seem to Itavu been due to the weuktiess of Muzaftar, 
ended in a peace not much to the advantage of Gujatdt In 
Tjai. Muzaffar ivas remarkable for all the accomplish¬ 
ments of his age, an excel tent sword srtian, archer, und 
musician, and famed for catigraphy. Though a feeble 
prince, lie was a most virtuous and godly man,land a very 
strict Moslem, never known to touch either wine or opium. 
Of his cbtnpassionateness tnatiy tales are told, of which oiie 
must sufhee Gujarit being threatened wtih a terrible 
famine, he prayed that his life might be taken and his 
people spared. 11 Is prayer was answered ; abundant rain 
immediately fdJ, but Ms health failed from lliat day, and he 
died shortly, in .t.n. 152^, His hliat piety was equally 
remarkable. One "night of power^” which good Moslems 
are sup|]Osed to spend in watching and tn pious discourse, 
Mahmftd 1. was told by a holy man that, in che day of judg- 
ment, the lielievcr who can re{>eaE the Kordn by heart 
sltali save front tlte flames of Ute “ Sun of the resurrection ’ 
seven generations of his ancestors. The king sighed, and 
wished that he had a son who would thus save him. 
Mtuafthr, then a very young man, heard, and immediately 
devoted himself to the task, which, at the expense of per- 
mnnent weakness of sight, he accomplished in less than tw-o 
years, to the grateful delight of his father. 1 a tlte early 
days of hts rule, he had liis father's dislike to the Ikuwa 
Siiids, and refused to receive or to return the customar)* visit 
of the then head of the family, Shickh Jiu. Being ill, he 
was about to worship at the shrine of Ahmad Klmttu at 
Sarkhej. when the spirit of Kutb ut Katab appeared to 
him in a dream, and told him to go to Batwa and he should 
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be cured. The same nigbi the saint apprared also io 
Shckh Jiu, anU tolU Ivtm that he ivciuld next day receive a 
visit from the Suhin. M uzaffar weni, was recd^^etl with 
hpnotir and btispitality, rccwered his hea!th, and was ever 
after a faithful friend of tfte Siiids. 

Muiaflaf had several sons, of wJiom the eldest. 
Slkandar, the third, Mahmhd. and the second. Elahddur. 
successively ruled after him. Stkandar was chos<r:n by iris 
father ny inherit the throne, but Shekh Jiu predicletl that 
Bahddur, who lived near Baiwa and was a favourite with 
the Said ft, would one day reign. But the heice and arbh 
trary temper of this pnnee even then showed Itefdf r one 
day be set his greyhounds on some pilgrims visiting the 
shrirte, and Shekli Jiu prophi^ied that he would, hiaisdf be 
tom to pieces by the dogs of Farlngla, Towards the end 
of Muzaf&r’s reign, Shekh Jiu, then at Uic point of death, 
fuiiring the hostility of Sikandar, advised Bab^ur to e-xile 
himself. He went first to the court of the Udepur Rana, 
where he was received hospitably. But at an entertaiiimeitt 
given in his honour, the Ranas nephew', pointing out a very 
ixsaiitiful danctng-gtrl. asked him who he thought she was. 
and told him llmt she w'as the daughter of the Kazt, or 
^Mussulman judge, of Ahmcdnagar, whom he load carried 
off from the sack of that town, Bahddiir InsUndy cut down 
the Rijpitt, but the Rin^. a man of singular generosity, 
saved his life, declaring that tlie insult had been justly 
punished* Bah.'ldur then went to Delhi, but his restless 
spirit again involved him in trouble, and he was obliged to 
ily. While wandering near Pinipsu, the giianlfan of the 
tomb of a saini was warned by bis pitron in a drtam to 
him shelter, and he remained there t!U recalled to 
Gojardt. 

On Muxnflar's death, .Sikandar succeedeil without oppo^ 
sition. He was of great personai beauty, but weak and 
vicions, Bassing the mosciue at Batww, on his ir* 
Champanir, he neither entensd to pay bis respects at the 
tomb of the saint, nor took any notice of Shah Badar. 
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who had just succeedeil hb falher, Sh^kh Jlu, iind who 
stooil ja the road to salute him; but said, scomAdly, 
"The old Said said that Bahadur would reigii; he Ued: 
he is dead, and his disciple is a wandering beggar." Shah 
Badar exclaimed: ** He is not dead" (meaning thai his 
prophec)' was living)^ “and the wanderer shall returns but 
your kingdom is a bubble.'' Sikandar, enraged, ordered 
the Batwa estates to be conhscated and made over to the 
representative of Shah Alum, who, however, refuseil them. 
Almost Immediately afterwards Sikandar was cmeJIy mur-_ 
dered at Champanir, by a minister disappointed of promo* 
tion. The assassin then set up .Mahmftii II. as a puppet 
king. Bahddur had many adherents, but the}' did not 
know where he was, or how to communicate with hint, 
Advised to consult a certain dervish, they at hts desire 
wrote A letter to Bahadur, ending with a request to throw 
the answer on the ground. l*he dervish then, placing the 
letter under the car of a little girl, told her to look in a 
mirror. She said that the king of the fairies appeared 
in the magic mirror, and asked what was wanted. The 
enchanter told her to request the fairy to carr}' the letter 
to Bahidur, and bring back the answer, ttismiuty the 
letter disappeared from her car. Bahddur was at the time 
asleep in the saint's garden at Binipau Waking, he found 
the letter in his liand, and, replying to the efft:ct that he 
would set out at once for Gujardt and should be mci at 
a certain place and time, threw hts answer on the ground. 
His friends* wiio were waiting, suddenly saw the answer 
appear tinder the child’s ear, and actoel accordingly. This 
dervish, though a Moslem, was evidently an adept in 
esoteric Budliism. 

When Eahidur arrived in Gujardt he ^leedily overcame 
all opposition, and put the murderers of Sikandar to a cruel 
death. Biu he himself remorselessly destroyed all hts 
surviving brothers and their children, e.xce| 7 t one infant 
nephew, afterwards MahmOd ]TJ„ who. aoddentally grasp* 
ing his beard, moved his compassion. His reign was one 
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succession of wars, carried on with extraordinai*y energy, 
and, aJmosc [o the end, with wonderful success. He first 
subdued revolts of Hindu chiefs and discontented Mossuh 
man noUes in Gujarit and Kdthiawir; he then overran 
the Dchkan. and reduced to subjection the Moslem dynas^ 
ties, the hiizain Shahis of Kagar and the Adit Shahis of 
Bijapur, which had established themselves on the ruins 
of the Bahmant kingdom ‘ he defeated the Portuguese at 
Diu; he conquered Mdlwa; and hnaliy, though not tilt 
after the death of the chief who had saved his life, he, 
Alt'* >533 p attacked the Kuindof Udcpui, and captured his 
fortress of Chit6r, But this was. as had been predicted 
by Shekh Jiu, the end of Ills triumphs. He had quarrelled 
with the Mogul Emperor Mumaidn, on account of his 
having sheltered rebels or offenders against that monarch, 
and Humalun now advanced upon him, entirely defeated 
him, reduced Milwa, and finally captured Champanir and 
Ahmcthibaxl itsdf, a.u. 1535, Humaidn was dten recalled 
to Agra by troubles there, and liahddur rallied, defeated 
the Mogul iirmy near Ahmedahad, and recovered his own 
dominions. Meanwhile the Portuguese tiad seuted and 
fortified Diu ; and Baliadur, endeavouring to recapture it 
by treachery, was by them treacherottsly slain, as prophesied 
by Shekh Jiu, a.a. 1337, after a reign of eleven years. The 
last of the great kings of Gujarit* he was of a character 
very difrercnt from that of his father and of his grand¬ 
father; he was ignorant, violent, treacherous, and cruel t 
and his only good qualities seem to Itave been liberalit)', 
and skill and valour in war. One story of his ferocity 
may suffice. He Iiad a concubine famed throughout 
Gujardt for her tuctraordinary beauty. Boasting of her 
loveliness to a friend, Bahadur told him he should omt 
day see her. Afterwards he quarrelled with the girl, and 
in. a fit of fury cut her down. Remembering his promise 
,^to his friend, he sent for him, and lifting the sheet which 
covered the corpse showed biro die lovely creature lying 
in her blood, with the remark that from her beauty in 
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de^h he might form some Idea of 'what she was m 
life. 

Bahadur, who left no children, had nominated his sister's 
son. Muhamacl Fanikj, king of ftiirhauptir, to succeed him, 
but he died almost immediately'. Some of the nobles then 
placed on the ihrone the sole surviving descendant of 
Muzaffar II,, Mahmfid 111,, then only eleven years of age. 
During hts minority the kingdom was govern^ by a great 
noble, styled Daria K.hdn, who, though luxurious and' a 
lover of pleasure^ was a wise administrator, under whose 
rule the country enjoyed much prosperity, When he grew 
up, Mahmdd endeavoured to free himself from the honour* 
able tliraldom in which he was held by his ministers, and 
long and bloody struggles ensued, which ended, a.ix 1545, 
in the establishment of his power. It did not, however, 
last long, Mahm6d seems to have always been under 
the influence of low-bora and unworthy favourites, one of 
whom had, in 1^44* been killed by his nobles in lijs pre¬ 
sence, In 1553 another person of the same class, against 
whom he had often been warned, poisoned him, and mur¬ 
dered several of the principal ministers, with the object of 
making himself Sultdn, but was killed in the tumult which 
ensued. 

Mahmud JM., though popular with the Mussulmans 
on account of the favour he sliowed to saints and dervishes, 
was a bad and oppressive prince. The most noticeable 
event in bis reign was his persecution of the Hindus, 
His great ancestors, though thev' established Islam and 
encouraged cont'ersions to it, seldom interfered with the 
practice of their religion by the Hindus, but lre,aied them, 
so lO'ng as they were submissive, as “ Ztmmis,'* or subjects 
of the faith, and protected them in the enjoyment of their 
property, such as had been left them by the settlement 
of Sultdn Ahmad But MahmAd HI, conflscated whole¬ 
sale the ^Wanta and “Ciras*' lands; the Rdjptics and 
Kolis were Ignominloudy branded and numbered, death 
being the penalty of being found without the brand; 

li 
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Hindus generally AFcrt forbidden to mount a horae, and 
were compelled to ^vear a distincLive and absurd dresfi; 
finally, the public worship of tJic Hindu denies;, and all 
religious ceremonies and proceasions, were strictly pro- 
hibiied. Those who know how lire slightest interference 
with one of tliese ceremonies will even now cause a serious 
riot, can conceive the fi*dings of tile Hindus; they flew 
to arms; their revolt was 'Easily-suppressed t but the deep 
discootent of the mass of the population with die niie of 
their native kings undoubtedly facilitated die conquest of 
Gujarat by Alcbdr. 

And here it may be rcmarkeil that in Gujardt. as else¬ 
where in India, brave and devoted as were the RAJputs, 
and vastly as the Hindus outnumbered the Moslems, the 
earlier Mussulman dynasties w'ere seldom overthrown by 
Hindu revolt—w'hen they fell, they fell by Moslem con* 
-^piracy or invasion. It is dilftcdt to account for this. 
It could not have been due to superiority of mce. for 
the Cujardt Sulians. sons of RAjputni motheis, were of 
pure Hindu blood. The predominance of the Moslems 
was more probably caused by their greater manlines.s and 
discipline, arising from their profession of a purer and 
simpler faitlt; and when, in later days, Islam became 
corrupt and llindui^ed, the Mnssulman power fdl befon; 
the attacks of the Marhattas. 

Mahinliti III. ivas succeeded by a distant reladve, 
Ahmad 11 .. whose reign was a scene of constant strife. 
The last prince of the Tank dynasty was Mu^affar 11 !,, 
in whose time the total anarchy of GujarAi invited live 
interference of the Emperor Akbar. In 157* he reduced 
it with hardly any resistance—indeed to die great joy of 
the mass of the populadon-^nd took Muiafiar prisoner. 
Nine years afier. Muzafliir escaped, rabisd a rebellion, 
captured Ahmedaliad. and maintained a desperate struggle 
rill > 395 i when, at last overpowered, he committed .suicide, 
and the country' was fin;iHy rehannexed (o the Delhi 
JLmpim, 
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The subsequent govemnvcm of Gujardt by viceixqfs of 
the Mogul, its conquest by Sie Marbattas in .4.0. 1755, 
and the final cession of the^*'Peshwa’s share,'*Tnduaing 
Ahinedahad. to the British in 181«, erenis which belong 
to modem history. W. C, PoiDEti, 
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THE INDIAN BOURBONS. 


It has probably occurred to others, aii k has to the writer 
of these Hues, that many loteresdogf of Indian history 
might be written by competent persons who, with leisure smd 
inclination, had permisstoo to search and analyze the records 
and other memorials tn the possession of the descendants of 
those adventurers who, forsaking their homes in England, 
France, and Italy, sail^ to India and entered the service 
of the Moghul Emperor. Mahommedan Satraps, or Rajput, 
and Mahmtta chieftains, during the sixteenth, seventeendi, 
and ^eighteenth centuries. Some of these wanderers were 
men of noble birth, and many by their ability, indomitable 
energy, intrepidity, and milltai^i'genius, carved out for them¬ 
selves careers in tlic land of their adoption, and thus became, 
in a minor degree, makers of history'and shapers of ilic 
destinies of its peoples. The history of their Jives should 
therefore add many a moving tale of adventure to Indian 
story. 

Among these gallant spirits not tlie least distinguished 
was the founder of the Indian branch of the Bourbon family, 
a section of which has been settled in the independent 
Native State of Bhopal since the end of the last centui}’, 
giving lo the service of its raters a succession of shrewd 
councillors and valiant soldiers. 

Upon tlie death of Madame Dulhin, tlie aged widow of 
Balthasar Bourbon, the son of the first settler In Bhopal, 
circumstances arose which made it desirable, and possible, 
to institute an tnrjuiry bto the ancient history of the famtly* 
As investigatian' proceeded the tneonds were found to bu 
few and the traditions obscure; furthermore, no trace could 
be found of that family history, said to have been compiled 
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in the t:igluet:nth century^* nnd carried by a priest to Goa 
for safety during the turbulent years towards the dose of 
that century. It has been therefore out of very scanty 
materials that this meagre sketch and genealogical table 
of the fumtly has been prepared which forms the basis of 
the following narrative. Impafect as U is, it Is not without 
public interest 

III the latter hair of the sixteenth century (1560) John 
Philip Bourbon, of Navarre, wlio tvas a member of tlie 
younger branch of the family of Henry IV., sailed for India, 
having, tradition relates, been obliged to leave France 
because he killed a relative of high position in a duel He 
landed at Madras, a priest and two friends accompanying 
him. The two latter died on the voyage; the priest remained 
in Madras, but John Philip Bourbon, sailing on to Bengal, 
went thence to Delhi and sought an intervieiv with the 
Kmperor Akbar. On hearing of the high rank of the exile, 
the emperor sent for him, and, being interested in bis stoty, 
treated him with much favour and distinction, eventually 
appointing him to a post at hts Court. 

Not long afterwards, the emperor, being much pleased 
with his courtly bearing and conduct, and desiring to retain 
his services, offered hint in maniage the Lady Juliana, sister 
of the emperor's Christian wife, who, on account of her 
skill and knowledge of the Europ«in system of meilicinc 
(\ itnaui), had charge of ihe health of the imperial ladies. 
This marriage was duly solemnized, whereupon the 
emperor conferred upon his brother-in-law the title of 
Nawab, and placed the imperial seraglio under his care, and 
the Lady Juliana was included In the select band of the 
“imperial sisters.** 

I o tmderstand more fully the imponance and difHcultics 
of the appointment conferretl upon the young Frtmch noble¬ 
man. it is well to call attention to the statement in the 
“ Atn-t-Akbari,*' that the imperial harem resided tu a palace 
of immense size, and numbered five thousand women, to 
<ach of whom a separate suite of apartments was assigned. 
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This honourable oftice remaiood in the possession of the 
family until the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in the year 
'7J7- The family, however, must have also resided for 
a dine at A^a, because the building now occupied by the 
Catholic hitssion press is said to have been the first 
Chrisdun cliurcli and, according to family tradition, was 
founded by Lady J uliana. 

John Philip's elder son Saveille is said to have married 
a lady named Allemaine in tlie year 1600^ bm this Saveille 
was probably the founder's gmndson, whose eldest son, 
Alexander, married a Miss Robertson in 1640. and his elder 
son again, Anthony, married the daughter of YaUoob Khan, 
a relative of the ruling bouse in Afghanistan, and a convert 
to Christianity, Yakoob held a high post at Delhi, with the 
title of Nawab, This marriage took place in 1670; seven 
children w’ere bom, four sons and three daughters, named 
respectively. Francis, Anthony, Salvador, Saveille, Mary, 
Catherine, and fsabeL Fiaitcis, bom in t68o, married an 
Armenian lady, a relative of his own, in the year 17tot 
be was the officer in charge of the imperial seraglio 
when Delhi was :^ked, and with his family narrowly 
escaped the massacre in which it is reported that one 
hundred and t\venty~five thonsand of tlic cuiaenswere slain* 
Francis took refuge in the Fort of Sirghur, sitixited within 
the Jaghir. possessed by the family since Akbar's time, and 
a dependency of the Native State of N urwur, the rajah of 
which, it is said, had up to that period held the Bourbous 
in much esteem. 

Francis Bcuibon having lost hb post on account of the 
dispersion of the seraglio and aho valuable property plun¬ 
dered at Delhi, sought the rajah's special protection, l ie 
was permiuf-d to collect in the town of Shghur all the 
members of the Honrbon family, said to have at that time 
numbered three hundred soiilsw They resided there in 
^ety for many years; his son Francis, who had married 
in 173a a De Silva, also lived here after hU fathers dtratli. 
To him wa^ bom Pedro, Savdlte, and Salvador. 
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When he was sixty years of age, in 177S, a great 
calamity befell the family which nearly caused its extinction. 
The Rajah of Nurw'ur, determining toohiain the possessions 
of his powerful feudatory, caused the massacre of all the 
members of the family in Nurwnr, and attacked the Fort of 
Sirghur widi Its dependent town wliere the h«ad of the 
house was residing. 

On the arrival of the rajah’s force* Francis and his 
youngest son Salvador, hastily collected a small jjarty 
of relatives and retainers, and sallied forth, but he and his 
son being killed, his. adherents were defeaieid, and the 
town and fort fell into the hands of the enemy ; but not 
before Salvadors son. of the same name, escaped with his 
mother and two or three of the younger children. Me was 
only twenty years of age, but he managed to convey his 
charge 10 Gwalior, where they found safety with the 
Christian familtes at that place 

In the year 1780 Gwalior was taken by Colonel 
Popliam; Salvador being in great straits, appeared before 
that officer and related the misrortuncs that had overtaken 
his family, telling him that his mother, himself, and two or 
three little children were tltc only survivors. Tfae genera! 
pitted his situation and promised him a grant of twd- 
villages from the Gwalior State, and a. house in Gwalior. 
The family now bdng titled. Salvadors mother—whose 
maiden name was Bervette—advised her son to go to 
Bhopal, and seek service from the Begum Mambla, of 
whose ability and generosity she had heard- He took her 
advice, and was fortunate enough to find favour in thor 
eyes; of the and so long as she lived remained in 

her service. On her death, not long afterwards, he was 
obliged to fly to Gwalior. In the year 1796. Wuzeer 
Mahometl Khan, the ininister who succeeded Chote Kh.iii. 
who had assassinated his mistress at the bsti^ioh of her 
husband, recalled Salviidor. anti appointed him commander 
of iht.* forces then ocm'cly employed in defending the 
territory against the inroads of the Malirattas and Pindari 
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predatory horse. In this duly be was aided by his coustii 
Pedro, whO| now grown- up, was the elder of the childien 
saved from the Sirghnr mas^crc. 

Ucforc detailing the events in the life of Salvador and 
his descendants, a sketch of Pedro’s family history is not 
inappropriate here. 

Pedro’s son Anthony marned Miss Francis, and was 
,it an early age appointed to a command in the L‘a\'a]ry, 
He served on several occasions with distinction, espec^y 
during the mutinies. He died In i8y6, leaving a widow 
known as Madame Bourbon and four tumiarrled daugh¬ 
ters,* who are at present in straitened circuntstaoces, 
Anthony's iiali brother John, married a lady of the house 
of the Begum Sumroo, of Sirdhana, whose service he 
entered. He had ttirec sisters, Francesca, Louiira, and 
Juliana: the elder married a Mr. Francis, who was also 
of the house of Sirdhana; the two y'ounger married and 
settled in Lucknow. Captain Anthony Bourbon’s elder 
daughter Mary, also, married a Mr. Manuel, a Euraskin 
pleader of the same place- 

Reverting now to Salvador, whose descendants, up to 
the death of Madame DuIIiiu, enjoyed a large estate in 
Bhopal ; for some years he and the minister successfully 
resisted the ever-recurring attacks of the M ah ratios; but 
at last, Setndia and the Bhonsla Rajah of Nagpoor resolved 
to combine tlrcir forces for the purpose of crushing Bhopal 
■ n revenge for their defeats. J ugwa Babu and SadJk All 
Rhan were appomted commanrlers tespectively of the 
Gwalior and Nagpoor armies; and in the year i8i? the 
combined forces numbering 32.000 men ^Scindk 52,000 
and Nagpoor 30.000). invaded the Sute and demanded the 
surrender of ilie forts and city. 

The town of Bhopal was defended on Its soutliem face 
by a detip lake, on ihv west by the Fort of Falaligarh, and 
on the north and cast by a high w*at], connecting It with 
the citadeL The hulk nf the Lihu[}al army having, been 
ndf GcncalnBical Tublc reached. 
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fUsperscd by the enemy, there remamed for the defence of 
the city little over 5,000 m^n, but indteU by the heroic 
bearing and bravery of the minister and Sulvadoti the 
gtxiiiter number of the niale population joined in the defettce 
of their town ; indeed, it is recorded that even the women 
and children performed deeds of heroism in defence of 
their homes. 

The siege had been endured for a period of stx months, 
and the garrisan and citizens were reduced to great straits 
for want of provisions, when they were unexpeciediy 
relieved by cholera attacking the enemy which caused the 
dispersbo of the besiegers. 

The Maharajah Scindia, enraged at the great losses 
suffered by his troapsi, owing to the stubborn resistance 
they met with, ordered a second invasion of Bhopal; this 
time under his famous general John Baptiste panthome, 
with instruction to level the city (o the ground should 
resistance again be offered. 

Wuzeer Mahomed Khan, foreseeing that a second 
siege could not be withstood, sent Salvador to meet the 
invading geni:ial on the frontier, for the purpose of gaining 
time sufficient to allow of the intercession of the British, 
whoso aid bad been invoked through Colonel Ochterlany, at 
that time Resident at Delhi Salvador Bourbon and John 
Baptiste [’'anthome met, and the latter consented to staj' 
operations until further orders; it b related that during the 
interview the two commanders exchanged turbans, after 
the manner of the country, saying, " We are both sons of 
I'ranoe, why should we fight ?—let US be friends The 
British Government subsequently intervoned and the city 
was saved. 

In the meanwhile, hordes of Pindarl horec having 
attacked the State on its southern border, the ininbter and 
his Christian commander liad to pnividc against this fresh 
danger They at once collected troops and marched against 
the enemy, who were besieging the fents of Sewas and 
Cliepanir, relic^'cd these places, and after clearing the 
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frontier, ilie minister despatclicd Salvador to Nagpoor on 
a mission of prace and friendship to the rajah of that 
place. Through the good oftices of Mr, Jenkins, the 
Jiesident, he was successful; but unfortunately during liis 
absence, his patron, tlie minister, died of fever; not, 
however. Ijofore he had couferred upon Salvador a bnded 
estate of the value of Rs. r 2,000 a year in perpetuity, as an 
acknowledgment of his great services to Bhopal 

Salvador did not long enjoy his hard-earned reward; 
he died ^lortly aftiarwards and was succeeded in tfie eatatt; 
by the younger of hj's t^vo sons, Baithusar; the elder son 
Pascoia receiving a separiiie maintenance in land of the 
value of Rs 1,500 per annum. 

Kotwitlisbmding that Ghous Mahomed Khan was the 
rightful Nawab, the late ministers younger son, \Vureer 
Mahomed, was eiected ruTer of the State of Bhopal He 
at once appointed: Dahhasar Bourbon his minister, and sent 
him on a mission to General Adams, who was marehing 
near Bhopal in command of a force acting against the 
Pmdaris. Instmcdng him to use his best efthrts to execute 
a treaty between the British Government and the State, 
and to obtain tin's important concession, Balthasar volun* 
leertxl to bring a contingent of Bhopal troops to sen^e with 
the Bntish. His services were accepted, and the Nawab 
\urcer Mahomed, to defray the cost, raised 51 keg of 
rup^s by mortgaging the family jewels Balthasar, thus 
well equipped wuh horse and fool, served the British with 
Uistjuctton, accompanying ihe gener^ as for as Kotah 
By this tmidy aid. Balthasar Bourbon won for the State.' 
not only the iong-sought-for treaty-, but also five Purgunnah^ 
and the Port of fslaiunugger. To this document, executed 
ihesL^r' Balthasars name appears^ representing 

Mahomed KJun was accidently shot. He left a 
young widow, the kte Kudsia and a daughter, a 

baby m arm^ the kte Secunder Btgum. The Kudsk’s 
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youth (she Iiai! only been manrled iwo ycajrs), her good 
looks, and unprotecteil position, surrounded as she iras by 
factions and pretenders to the throne, would doubtless have 
caused much cmhamissmcat, ending possibly in civil war, 
had it not been for the tact and skill of the minister Balthasar 
Bourbon. He for eight years carried on the admlmstra*^ 
tion so wisely and so wdl, that in the year 1S2S Mr. 
Maddock. then agent to the Governor-General, attested 
with his signature a sunnud. conferring a fresh Jaghir, or 
landed estate, upon lialtliasar from the young Kudsia 
Begum, of the value of Rs. 34,000 per annum in perpetuity 
(a property which at Madame Dulhin^s death had inerted 
in value to S0.000 Rs.}. 

Not long afterwards. Bu[[hasar’s services were again 
required in the held, against a rebellious mentber of the 
ruling family, who aspired to'the hand of the young 
Secunder Begum, and who tried to seize her person, lie 
effectually defeated this attempt, and remained minister 
and the chosen councillor of the ruler, till his death at the 
comparatively early age of forty-three. leaving an only son 
named Sebastian: who, though not bom in wedlock, was 
recognized by the family and the State as his father's 
successor. 

Balthasar's wife was a daughter of a Captain Johnstone 
of the Bengal army, but there were no children by this 
marriage. There is an interesting story In eonneccion with 
this lady. It appears that Captain Johnstone martied a 
Paihan lady of Delhi: it is said, related to the 1 mperta! 
House: who, when her son was sent to be educated in 
England, fearing she might also be roblied of her only 
remaining child, a daughter, fled for protection to relatives 
in Hyderabad, and was residing there with her daughter 
when a mission was sent from Bhopal by the Begum, 10 
seek for a wife for Balthasar, The girl was at this time 
eleven years of age, and she being selected, mother and 
daughter proceeded to Bhopal, where the marriage took 
place in tSat, This lady, subsequently known by the 
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ttonorific itame of Madame Dulhtn (or iho kdv bride), has 
told tiie writer, hr»w for some years her mother, Mrs, 
Johnstone, feared to make inquiries about her son, but that 
later, when her husband died, she and also Madame 
Dulhin made many iticffectual efTorts to trace llin^ 

After her husband's death, Madame Dulhin, widi her 
adopted son, Sebastian, accompanied the Kiidsia Begtim 
and her daughter, Sccunder, when iliey were obliged, Ijy 
the threats of the latter's husband, the Nawab Jehangheer, 
to take refuge in the f’ort of Islunmugger, She temained 
with these ladies during all the trying years that (oHowed, 
until the death of Jehangheer released them in, 1844. The 
present ruler of Bhopal, the Shah Jehan Begum, was bom 
in Islumnuggcr shortlyafter the ladies fled to that place, and 
Madame Dulhin made the young Princess her special charge, 
remaining on terms of intimacy with her iill her death. 

As the young heir of the Bourtwns grew to manhoo;!, 
he was treaied by the Seconder, who became Regent for 
her daughter, with great kiodne^; and his education was 
specially cared for. first act, on being appointed 

Regeui, was to restore to the family the lands confij^ated 
by the Natt-ab Jehatighcer, in revenge for thdr attadunent 
to the ladies. She retained Madame Dulbtn and her son 
constantly about her Court. 

Sebastian Bourbon, who is now fifty-seven years of 
age, married u Miss Bernard, daughter of Captain Bernard, 
of Sirdhana. She is a cousin, by licf mother's aide, of the 
Pilose family, who arc in tJie service of the Maltarujah 
Scindin, and are collateral descendants of General John 
Bapitsie Panlhome, already mentioned* A her his marriage 
the Sccimder Begum appointed him to the command of a 
force ftein against re)>dl[ous members of her house, who had 
Joined her Good subiects in mutinous acts. Sebastian was 
severely wounded in this action. 

The history of the family in Bhopal has now been car¬ 
ried up to the year 1S57, and It was in this year that th; 
Bhopil Bourbons rendered the Sec under Begum such vain- 
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aUe service, by their courage* fidetity* and steadfast bearing, 
that this lion-hearted woman was enabled to soppress aJl 
attempts at rebellion within her State ; although Ute 
mutineers were counieDanced l>y members of her own 
family. U'ben affairs reached a crisbi and Seconder feared 
the green standard of tlte failh would be raised among 
her wavering troops, she, accompanied by Sebastian* rode 
to the military parade ground in the suburb of Jehati* 
girabad, und* at once appealing to die cupidity and loyalty 
of her troopjt, issued to each soldi^ a golden mohur, and 
made them a spirited harangue^ promising them honour in 
the held against the enemie*: of the British, and declared 
puiilidy that she would never aundve their disloyaltj*. Ai 
the saune time* she took the precaution of appointing Sebas* 
tian Bourbon captain of the city and its gates, replncing 
Uic guards at the palace by Christian soldiers, members of 
the family; and die placed herself in close and confideiiltal 
communication with the Political Agent at Sehorc, twenty 
miles off, where the Bhojjal contingent of artillery, horse, 
and foot, though officered by British officers* was in a state 
of inudny. 

On the arrival of CoJone! Durand with the fugitives 
fronn Indore, at Sehore, the Secunder was able to rendi'.r him 
great assistance'in conveying the women ami children to a 
place of safety at Hoshatigabud, The party were convoyed 
by her own troops, as the contingent could not be misted; 
and the)' were ujlvised to pass by Echarwar* the chief place 
on Maihunc Dulhin's estate,, which was administered and 
hdd by a member of the family. This oftreer escorted thent 
lo Hosliangabad. and was able, with the assstance of the 
Begums con6dential officials whom she sent with Coland 
Duxund, to defeat a base plot for the massacre of the party, 
hatched by some member! of die Mahomedan escort. Thus 
again, at a time of need* the Bourbons rendered valuable 
ser\‘ice to the State they served. 

Tile history of the family up to the present time b now 
concluded. It will be seen how intimately of late years it 
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has been conneaed with the course of events in Bhopal; 
so much so. Uiat one cannot be told without the other being 
noted. Their Inter stor>' furnishes a sketch of Bhopal 
history for the last three-quarters of a century'. The 
fidelity of the Bourbons is not more admirable than the 
generous acknowledgments and rewards bestowed upon 
them by the chiefs they served were honourably acquired. 

There only remains to add a few lines with reference to 
their present position tn the community, and the change that 
has been effected in their customs and hiihits owing to long 
settlement in India. Their circumstances, by the reduction 
of their landed property, since the death of Mudamc Dulhin, 
are not nearly so flourishing as they used to be ; but there 
arc hopes that their former position may be partly restored. 
Intermamage with individuals of Oriental race appears 
by [this history to have in no way detracted from either 
their n^ental or physical capacity, though it has darkened 
their complexions. Since their settlement in Bhopal, and 
probably. long before, they have found it necessarj' to 
assume the social customs and otMtume of their Moslem 
masters. 1 hey seclude their women from the public gaze, 
and all wear the Malmmedan dress. This may be necessary- 
in a city like Bhopal, but it is not without its embarrassments; 
for instance, a shore while ago, die present head of the 
family, failed in his efforts to marry hts two sons to members 
of the Gardiner family of Lucknow, on account of tire 
aversion of the young women to adopt European customs 
The genealogical table shows another practice, viz., that the 
members of the family bear Moslem names in addition to 
thdr own. This extends even to the women, and is the 
result of the dose intimacy between the family and the 
ruler^ The kindly solicitude of the latter, and the friuDdly 
tdaitons between Moslem and Christian, are honourable to 
both, probably in no other dty in India, can be seen pro- 
fessora of these two faiths living in such amity', that, on 

oc^jon of their respective feasts and festivals, they eat and 
drink togetlier. 
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For twdve years, a Catholic priest, the late Father 
NorbctJ, lived at Qhopal as resident chaplain to the Boitr- 
l>ons, and-'was supplied with funds siifhcient to build a 
church by the Inie Madame Dulhiii. It is situated without 
the walls of the djy, in the suburb of Jehangirabad, and is 
capable of holding a congregation of 500 persons ■ near tt 
is a imvilion for the'incmbers of the family when thej- come 
to service. On Sundays and fiSte days a part of the 
chancel Is curtained for the women, few of whom ait in the 
nave. The Chrietinns.number about 150. and there are few 
more interesting sighg to be seen tlun this isolated Catholic 
community, worshipping together in their own church, in 
the midst of an alien race and creed, not only unmolested, 
but with [lerfecl freedotn. 

W. 
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Lord WELLEstfiV landed at Gilaitta m 1798, He found 
an empty exirhequer. 3 disorganiiijU army, and that gttienil 
feeling of despondency amongst its inZiabitants which is 
often both cause and effect of disaster. He left EngLmd 
stunned with the loss of her American colonies, fearing that 
the calamines of the Western hemisphere might meet with 
a counicri>an in that of the East. He was confronted in 
India W’iih danger, distrust, and disaffection, and dread of 
tinpendiiig evil pervaded society; rumours which science 
in these days corjcentraies into a focus spread their baneful 
influence throughout the land, increasing the terrors of the 
abrmist, adding to the perplexities of tlie thoughtful. 
That Lord Wellesley did not underrate the difficulties of 
his position, we gather from his letter to the Directors. 

*■ Under Ibea* eittumitanccs, thr xituatioft uf ihc Bnthh Empire is 
criKOiety oiiiiml, Iwt by no mtam dcspiifims, ft* in ilie vc*y dilftcalties 
of our pnsenl roRdttkin we to Err Jomid ifit mcuir not only of Avtstins 
present danger, but of prOTytng petmaiicnt seemiiy j^auBt the return of a 
similar ctiik^” 

He overlooked one difficulty, the persistent opposition 
to his ^jolicy on the part of the Board of Dlrectore, who 
gauged the success of Ins administnition by the rise and 
fall of India Stock. He probably alone amongst those 
who surrounded him saw daylight in the distance: the 
object he aimed at was the anjiihilation of French power, 
and the restoration of our Infliieocc at the courts of the 
Indian states. Unlike a Minister in England who steps 
into an office with the red tape cut and dried for bim, 
Lord \\cllcsleji' bad no one to advise him, itobody oa 
whose judgment he could rely. 
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The crisis w»a sufficiently appalling to test the talents 
even of a Wellesley^ First in point of importance and 
national resources was Tippoo Saib, his capital Seringapatain 
the centre front whidi emanated plots and seditions. Mating 
Rnglnnd with a feeling as intense as was Hanuihal'^s towards 
Rome, anxious to recover the territory wrested from his 
father Hyder Ali by Lord Cornwallis, cajjoleil by promises 
of support held out to him by Bonapane. trusting, not 
without reason, on the assistance of Frendi trooftt to give 
additional neurit)* to the dtifence of his capital, he still 
endeavoured to gain lime by procrastination for the 
maturity of hts plans, as welil as for the advent of the rainy 
season, an auxiliary more useful to him than even an armed 
ally. But Lord Wdlesley was not to be deceived by* 
him. 

An ilLtimed proclamation from the Mauritius revealed 
to the world what the Oovemor*GencraI knew well enough, 
that Tippoos protestations of amity were false, anti that he- 
was only trusting to delay for the devdopmatt of his policy. 
Papers of a most comiJfomiHing character were discovered 
on the capture of his stronghold, even from some of our 
scM^alled dlies, proving that the ramifications of the-con¬ 
spiracy had taken a wide range, and only awaited some' 
signal victory over our forces to convert defeat into 
disaster. 

On the coast of Mabbar there were a number of petty*' 
Rajahs, as units contemptible, but in the aggregate ntts- 
chtevous, who ret^uired the presence of an armed force to 
overawe them and prevent their cohesion. There was our 
ancient ally the N«am, unable to fulfil the stipulations of 
former treaties with us. Since His defeat at Kunllah in 
1704, he became pracDcally subservient to the Mahratt»is, 
whilst the French trained and officered forcerif 14,000 men 
occupying his capital held him a.s It were in a vice: he 
could neither appoint his ow'n officers; nor exercise authority 
in his Qwn dominloiis. Whatever may have been his secret 
ivishes, he was powedess and could retuler us no a^stance. 
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)n the Carnsttc, the Nabob was cHtr pensioner, unable' to 
take care of himself without the protection of England 

Carrying our eyes down the map of India towards the 
West, w'e come to Malabar, the kingdom of Poonah. The 
aiiministratioh of the country was virtiially centred in a 
hereditary t'rimc Minister, the Peishwah, who found great 
diffkutty in resisting the rapacity of whatever Mahratta 
chief happened to be in the ascendant. It was now 
Scindiah's turn to be the doniinant poxver; the PeishAvah 
dreaded him, feared the insubordination of his own soldiers, 
and hated the English for interfering in the affairs of his 
kingdom. The w hole of Oude was disaEected, demoralized 
by an expected invasion of its territories from Cabul and 
the Punjab under Zemaun Shah. Lord Tdgnmouth's 
policy had caused a revolution which did not improve the 
aspect of affairs, and necessitated the presence of an armed 
force under Sir John Craig, Then there; was the great 
Mahratta confederacy, now united, in the [person of Sdndiah, 
extending from the Ganges to the Tomboodfa, from which 
wc had formerly received aid in our war tvtth Hyder Ali, 
now ranged amongst the number of our opponents. We 
had, then, no assistance to expect from the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the Nizam at Hyderabad, the rulers at Poonah. 
or the Mahratta confederacy. 

Such was the continent of India; its atmosphere cloudy 
enough, the horizon was no brighter. The Sliah of Persia 
W'as courting the favour of both France and Russia by 
threatening an invasion on the side of Afghanistan, Russia, 
with her hereditaiy policy', was watching her opportunity of 
poundng upon ihe expected dismemberment of our Indian 
Empire. Towards the West, Egypt was bristling with 
French bayonets. 

It is a curious fact, as illustrative of the genius of the 
very able men who at that time directed the councils of 
France, that they selected the Isthmus of Suez as the most 
vulnerable point of attack upon India; and there can be 
little doubt that they would have favoured the romantic 
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cnlerprize of Bonaparte in auadvitig oiii* Eastern domimons. 
and thus removing to a convenient dfstatice a colleague 
who soon nUer proviid himself powerful enough to supplant 
them. Lord VVcUcsIcy checkmated their plans, hy 
directing a flotiUa, under Admiral VV'jitson, to UiTjtch the 
coast of Egypt; ami die triumph of our arms in that 
quarter, folbwitigupon I-ord Kelson’s victorj-at the Nile, 
compelled Bonaparte to defer his vleus u|>on Imlia and 
divert his 'sanguinary- Ijoircy from the deserts of Africa to 
the plaitts of Europe, 

The situation, as Lord Wtllcsiey expressed it, was 
critical; prostration and stagnation paralyzed ilie excciulvc, 
timidity and irrcsotuiion marked our councils at home dis¬ 
affection was rampant abroad; Government paiier hard I v 
negotiable army that could not move, civil servants 
clamorous for tlieir dues. The bold front with which he 
met the dtihculties of the moment Inspired confidence, and 
Umi which he felt or assumed he Inspired to others. A 
loan was the consequence—the lever which raised the dead 
weight which lay so* heavily ujiort the resoupces of India. 

The army being invigorated, was enabled to assume 
the offensive, and a very important factor now appears on 
the scene in the person of his brother, Colonel \VclI«Ie)% 
who had preceded him in India by six m on tits—months 
not wasted in idleness and inactivity. The experience he 
had gained in the disastrous expedition to Holbnd, he 
turned to good uccouiiL One of his first letters was on 
the subject of field artillery : the reforms he suggested 
were adopted. Another, on the inefficiency of the Cont*^ 
mt^rioi department, the means of transporL the btillock 
sent-ice, the weight of the accoutrements of the soldier in 
marching order ; —he wa& seen weighing a man in full regi¬ 
mentals. He aboItshc<I, os far sa he was .ible, nil jobbing t 
the privilege of exemption from duty, which Had become 
invidious to till hut the favoured few. His own regiment 
was in such perfect order as to elicit the praise of General 
Harris. .Among those marvels of lucidity and common 
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scus^j Ill's Indian despntchtis^ we find a remarkable letter 
on the condition of Bengal“H sometrhat curious otie we 
should hardly eTqiect from him, o» the evil r^uldng from 
the monopoly of the East India Com[jaiiy. Another, of a 
different characier, to the Governor of Bombay. *' I am 
certain," he says*, “ that you wilt not succeed tn any ns^tU 
otion unt»as it is liased u|.ian respect for onr Govemmentr 
an'd'do not employ language which is open and candid/' 
He never entered into an engagement v,»ith any iierson to 
which he did not scrupulously adhere. 

To Ids brother, on the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Mabnittas, he writes: 

'*1 would irillingly gire uptheftwalior Tort tea times over, aud >11 othei 
fortresseu in Indio, niifier tbnn rnk ihe Io» of our vepotarion for scniputoiu 
good ^th and the bonwutablc advantage which we acquired in the hit war, 
nod in the poce with whidt it was mndudecL tVe ooghi not to MCfiiice 
tlwse advantages to orguincnls founded upon the taw of nationi> mhich the 
ptoiiJe of this country will not understand. What was it that kept me 
right thmugh the embairossirema of this war. and of the oegotialions which 
fdloHCfl it? Hrilish good Calih| and nothing ehe.’' 

I Its penetration of character was very remarkable. 

“It hi esfitnisCtc( whiidi t have ohserved. that the luttves of India 
bavu no respect Or hsor fot the miTitoiy quslitKa of any nolbn Init the 
Engloh. I luit tinder ine a Swis r^mciU which, (or dtscipline, was oa 

ss on Bnghift one, but tlie natitts hwind out that they were foitigEtetw 
and tad no conBdcncc in thcio." 

But however acute may have tsceit Uls vision in the 
details of his profession, we doubt die Govi^rnor-Geofiral 
deriving advantage from htj,. advice in the policy of his 
admintstratiuti, for tlic horror of war which he alw-ays 
enteftained must have biassed his Juilgmcnt, which did 
nut [icnitiive that to stand still was to be crushed by the 
predator)' tribes whom our delay would encourage to 
coalesice and rise up against us; 

British wealth required our protection. The small trader, 
tilw Itad bfirtered his wares amoi^t tiic sem(<]vilixed 
inhabiunts of the country, had risen to be the opulent 
merchant : the mud forts had swelled to the dimeosioos of 
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tfic city; the raural and ataterlat responsibilities of our 
position demanded the strong h:uid of power Co uphold 
our interests and suppress opposition. 

We have somewhat forestuifed the cotira of events in 
oiluding to Colonel Wctlcsslcy, for his services were not 
r«t|eired in the first object which Lord Wellesley had in 
view, vii., the rcUef of oar former ally the ^ bam from 
the incubus of French opprcssloD, as well as to secure his 
army from cooperation with the forces of Tippoo Salb, 

With silence and alacrity a British contingent wiis 
dlrectctl to Hyderabad under Colonel Fitzpatrick. A blood¬ 
less revolution was effected t the i'rench trained troopsi 
14,000 strong, laid down their arms, their officers were 
allowed to return to their own country*, and the disbanded 
soldiers were irreorpomted with those of the Nizam. 

The trtraty of Hyderabad restored the nlli^ance of the 
Nbam. The effect throughout India was electric. liritish 
power, which Jay dormant under the torpid governmenfa 
w'hich had followed Clive and Hastings, was again in the 
ascendant* Success rallied to Its standard the lukewarm 
and disatfected. who had excreistd so numbing an influence 
on tht; iwlicy of Lord Wellesley, 

The ground being deared, no obstacle presented itself 
to impede the march of our troops upon Scringiipatatit. 
Lord W^’clleslcy ofTefed every inducement to negotiate; but 
'ripjjoo, finding that his deception w;is inefrcsctuul, and his 
protestations of amity estimated at their real worth, pre- 
[jorwi for the unequal encounter. A slight skirmish at 
iMalliawelli would have been unimportant had it not In¬ 
troduced us to the first military exploit of Colonel Wellesley* 
who received the bniutof the enemies' charge, and scaitered 
them like sparrows under dust shot. There was nothing 
left for Tippoo, but to threat to Uie prtjiectlon. of his for¬ 
tress, The man was a fatalist, and empluycd himself lu 
ccinsuhlog astrologers, instead of attending to military 
.idvice, 1 he result would probably have been the some: 
hut the obvious means of defence were neglected, and 
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allhougb his personaj bravely was coospicuqus and the 
resistance of his followers obstinate, nothing could with- 
stand the assault under General liaird, who must have 
felt a pocutiar satisfaction in being insmimental in the 
capture of a fortrtss in which Ue iiad been immured for 
three years 

I'ippoo^aib was found among the slain, covered w'ith 
wounds. He was a man of considemble Dtlents, both civil 
and military, gifted with a higher standard of oduoUion 
diaii his compeers: but he was a bloodthirsty tyrant, with 
whom it was'impossible for advilUed nation to treat. He 
died as he had lived, with tlie courage and ferocity of a tiger. 

The spoil within the town was immense. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the accumulation of riches in these 
Indian fortresses, as if the wealth of the district had been 
swept off its plains to supply the greed of its rulers. Whilst 
the country’ was impov’erished and its inhabitants destitute, 
its high officials were daeding in the glare of ilbgoitea 
plunder. 

The territory formerly wrested from I tyder Ali and 
Tippoo Saib by Lord Cornwallis, and now by Lord Welles¬ 
ley, was little short of the area of Great Britain. The 
prize-money taken at Seringapatam amounted to 4,558,350 
star )>agodas. Lord Wellesley refused a grant of £j oo,otx> 
voted to him by die Company, and even a star composed 
of TippCK>s jewels w’as declined by him, 

Cotond Wellesley was nominated by General Harris 
Governor of the town. The appointment was the subject 
of much comment at the time, for it was expected, not 
without Fe.'umn, that General Baird would have received it 
as the reward of liis gallantry. There can, however, be 
little doubt that a wise discretion ivas exercised in passing 
him over In favour of Colonel Wellesley, he was deficient 
in those talents so remarkable in the latter—temper and 
di^retion. The dashing soldier was tll-qualiitcd for the mild 
dutiei of civil administtution. His eh,aractcr is wdl de* 
scribed by his modicr, who, on hearing of hii being taken 
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nriMDer said, “ 1 pity tht P»'' “ 

my Davie." He was destined before long to 
comraantl, in which he displayed tlie highest nualmcations 

Vhe administration of Colonel Wellesley was simidy 
admirable. Within a week order wb rcslorml to *e « J. 
the baraara tvere opened, and no vesuge except the batttf^ 
Uaillemems remained to mark the horrers of tile sii^n 
He nrociired for the family of the captive pnncB a sob- 
srantlal provision. They exchanged a life dependent upon 
Uve caprice of an Oriental deapot for one of ease and 

retiremeJit. . 

One sniidl element of discord an«e to dismrb the 
and prosperity of M>-som Daring the convnlsiniB of the 

siege the prison doors were opened. ^ 

eXts who tfeeted their escape was oec Danish 
Waugh, who had been mturccoW by T.ppoo. Siylmg him- 
seK King cr llic World, he drew to his dve 

stiHggkr^ of dtfeati^l eirmy, and ih.t nmnerous class of 

vag^mk who are aUracted by the expectetion of plunder. 

Colonel Wellesley determined to take the field gainst him. 
and check aiv evil which, allowed to expand in 
barbarous states, too often forms the germ o a , 

founded on ra^nne and secured by miUta^ succ^ The 
celerity of his movements exceeded those of the robter him¬ 
self, and coming upon him unexpectedly, be routed his army 
and Doondiah was found among the slam. ^ 

Seritigapatam, being merged m the domiiUoQs Q ^ 
Company, became a haven of tranquillity instead of a hot¬ 
bed of sedition. ... 1 ttr 

The pacification of Mj-sore enabled Lord W * y 

TO despatch seven thousand men under enem ai 
Egypt: the second in command was Colonel Wdtesley-^ 
and here we cannot hdp remarking the w^ndurM 

good fortune which attended him Uirough life = th 
auspicious gale which drove him back “ , 

prevented his being lost sight of in a West Indian jung , 
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hifi escape Trom shipwreck on llie coast of India; the 
immunity with whidi he passed ilifoitgh the perils of his 
numerous bailies i ami now the fortunate sicktuiss which he 
deplored as a bar to distinct ion, hut. which retained him fn 
a country in which he was destined to commence that 
series of victories which for the next ihirteen years naade 
him the most conspicuous hgitre in the world. His en¬ 
forced seclusion m the Icin^om of Mysore enabled him to 
' display those admlqistiattve powers which foreshadowed 
the Duke of Wellin^on. The cessation of hostilities 
, allowed Lord Wellesley to turn his attention to the social 
condition of the country; and well would it have been for 
the interests of our Indian Empire if a prolonged peace 
had afTorded him suihcteni time for the development of the 
resourciis of die cuimtry. 

In the brief period which war and Its distractions 
had left him to cultivate the arts of pfaice, he seized the 
opportunity to protnote sclentilie researches, especially into 
the natural history of the PeninstiJa, and the opening' of 
Indian commerce ns far as the short-sighted policy of the 
Company would jxtnnlL He was the firs* to point out the 
value of the cotton crop \ and had his foresight been mfti 
with corresponding spirit on the part of the Directors,' the 
golden stream which has rewarded the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the West might'have been diructed to tJie 
poverty-stricken tracts of our Indian dominions. 

Lord Wdlcslcy also gave what assistance he cotiUl to 
Missions, with die most ;>erp.mpU)ry injunctiojin to resficct 
the prejudices and feelings of the inhabitants who were 
under our sway. Me suppressed human sacrificesi tvhich 
encouraged Urd William Dcttlindt at a later date to put 
down tiiat last remnant of superstition, the Siuttee. Con- 
sciuus of the incaparity which had well-nigh proved fatal to 
our Indian rule, he estahlEshud a college for the special 
insrtuetjon of the Compnny'B servants; disallowed hv the 
^larsimony of the Directors, hut whidt was the origin of 
Maili:yl»ury. which has been so imoctt^ful in llic education of 
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Itidj:m olTicials, Wherever tilcnt could l>c discoveced, he 
utilked ii. He drew out of obscurity Malcolnas. Muoros, 
Metcalfes, men who Imvc left their mark on the history of 
India; bis name acted as a magnet to attract the ore from 
ilic dross which sumitmds it. But however consonant to 
bis inclination might Uavtt l»ecn the social and moral 
improvement of the masses under his care, he was com¬ 
pelled to sacrifice the arts of peace to the all-important 
question of the alliance of those stales who wecej or who 
were about to be, under the proicctioti of Engiand. 

We had compelled Oude, which had been a Lax upon 
our military establishment, to receive a- resident minister, 
and to dismiss a turbulent army wliich might at any lime 
rise up against us. 1*be north-west portion of Bengal was 
ihus made safe The Nizam we had aln^ady accounted for; 
there were smaller states whose imertial weakness was an 
element of danger to us, which it was absolutely necessary 
lo include into our political system. These allianecs origi¬ 
nated with Urd Cornwallis, who drew into the vortex of 
British dominion those siatts who invoked its protection 
against the rapacity of their neightxiui^ 

Lord Wellesley enlarged the suhsKliary sy-stem of hk 
|iredeet^sor, to enable those smies which had entered into 

alliance with us to reapect their engagements — engagements 
which,, often from inability, possibly diriiidinaiion, they had 
been lax in fulhlliog. The irihuie which they were bound to 
pay to the Company was constantly tti arrear: the ^ore was 
running heavily against them; the charge for military iorce, 
which they were Imutid to support, fell heavily uj^n tlie 
imjiovcn&hed eacdicquer of India. The protection wc 
a/Inrded them against the aggression of neighbours, or 
tbeir own intestine discords, mighi be acknowledged, but . 
was nol paid for; the l^I fell heavily npon die Company, 
with sl^ht chance of being met 

Lord Wellesley itiireduccd a very importam change into 
ihe system. He converted a fixed payment of an annuity 
into a frHuaau of territory: not only was the dimciiUy of 
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coJIectioit retnovetl. but ii cineckeJ an opposition which he 
had constantly to contend with at his own Board; for 
Iiowevcr stringent were the laws against usury, the trade 
Was too lucrative to be put ilown. It created a class at 
variance widi the interests of the Company, who would npt 
forego individual profits for the sake of the public good : 
and when disputes arose between the Company and a 
defaulting state, an advocate, interested in the nefarious 
trade, rose up to uphold Its claim. The borrowing’ of these 
impecunious states created fresh difficulties for the Govcni- 
ment, with increased indebtedness and diminished means of 
repayment. 

The subsidiary system, however well it may have 
worked, was nothing more than a delusion ? it was for the 
purpose of throwing dust into the eyes of the British public. 
It arose from the reputed orders of the home Goveniment 
to abstain from aggression. 

Lord Wellesley, like every other Governor-Gencntl. 
arrived in India with pacific intentions. He found conquest 
necessary for existence. His offers of negotiation were 
construed as signs of weakness. Tlie coalition of these 
hostile countries was increasing with dangerous rapidit}'. 
There was nothing for it but the sword. 

To restore conquered countries would be looked upon 
as the result of timiditj—a suicidal policy. To comply 
with the wishes of Parliainent was impossible, so a milder 
course was adopted. These countries were not ostensibly 
conquercdr the sovereign was allowed to remain on his 
throne, witii all the trappings of royalty, but substantial 
power was t^sforred from hsm to the person of a political 
agent. British conscience was therefore soothed by substi- 
tuung for the name of conquest the milder term of annexa* 
non. and the Company was satisfied to pocket tl« gains 
vr uc scented to it without tnquinng too carefully into the 
method of acriulsltion, The revcfiuc had increased from 
7.000,000 ID i 3 ,ooi<^ooo. anti the lerritory well-nigh trebled. 

It may be hypercritical to cast doubts upon the sound- 
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ness of a |K)licy which has convertei anarchy into traii- 
quitiity, ^cl banisheti intestine wars from the continent of 
India; but wc cannot but recognize an element of weakness 
in alliance with tributary states. We have no hold on the 
affections of its inhabitants, no bond of union frotii coin> 
luunity of religious feeling, no similanty of commercial or 
political opinions. Treaties with these decaying states were 
contracted In the last gasp of desperation, who throw them- 
selves upon the clemency of England ratlier than expose 
themselves to cxterminiidoii from the cupidity of their 
liowerfiil neighbours. 

As long as we are in the ascendant we are safe, but 
defeat might be followed by disaster. The various rulers 
of these tributary states would sink all minor differences, 
and run together like grains of quicksilver in the common 
object of regaining independence. They may respect us 
for our jusdoe, honour us for our clemency, dread us for 
our power, ljut they hate us for our supremacy. The 
hollowness of the ground we stood on was demonstrated at 
the capture of Seringapatam. where proffers of assistance 
and secret correspondence from some of our most ardent 
liricads weto discovered exi^resslve of hatrtaJ of England, 
and ofifering materia] support and co-operation in regaining 
national independence. 

Lord Wellesley was too magnanimous to notice such 
h^-pocrisy. and too poiltic to punish the perhdy, but It must 
have enabled him to form a just estimate of the Onentai 
character, and to value at its true worth treaties with these 
double-dealing states. 

it is evident that the overthrow of Tippoo constituted 
our safeguard; the success of his arms would have been 
the signal of our discomfiture. But it must be the fate of 
any great power, when brought Into contact with its semi- 
barbarous neighbours, to be drawn into their internecine 
feuds, either in the character of mediator, or as protector of 
the weak against the strong. 

Russia has incorporated into her system the wild tribes 
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of Asia by conquest Engtaiu .1 by the more mercenary pro¬ 
cess of subsidy. The result is the same, the disappearance 
from the face of the globe of nations whose history reverts 
to the earliest stages of antiquity. It may be aquesuott 
whether it would not be a sounder policy to allow these 
nations the unmolested privily of eactermbating- them¬ 
selves In tniestine brawls, rather Uian to stand, as it were, 
umpire between rival parties, who neither of them intend to 
profit by onr modiation. but who merely seek to reco%'er 
strength for a renewal of their feuds. 

As long as they are the disorganised element of mutual 
jealousy and suspicion as foes, they are beneath our notice; 
but thdr ftial advantage to us U to act as a barrier to the 
advance of the riv;d powers In die East—a neutral ground 
through which neither should pass, a human buffer to parry' 
or mitigate the attack of an Invading power. 

On looking at the physical geography of the Eastern 
hemisphere, ont* caftnot help perceiving that great rivers 
and chains of mountains were inleuded by nature to prevent 
empires from exceeding their appointed limits, and although 
sonic potentate in the Insolence of power may overstep 
nature's safeguards, retribution follows—the usurper rs 
sooner or later forced to retreat in humlilaticm or defeat. 

We liavc ivitncssed In our day the impolicy of rousing 
the angry passions of nations occupying the sterile steppes 
of these mountain ranges which guard the frontiers of our 
Indian Empire, who demand nothing more tlian the un¬ 
molested enjoyment of their inhospitable country, who can 
know nothing of scientific frontieis, and are thoroughly in¬ 
different to imaginary tines of demarcation drawn trough 
their possessions, as a bar to the mi liiary aggression of 
Russia on the one hand, or ilie political necc^itks of 
the British Empke in India on the other. But Lord 
Wellesley was too prudent to stir up hostUiiies on the ex¬ 
treme verge of our dominions. The danger he had to 
contend with lay within a mofe contracted citde. There 
was die great Mahratta Empire, a menace to ciur safety: a 
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nitbfi which looked upon the gains of indLLitn- as the 
reward of rapine, which existed on the plLiiider of iis 
neighbours, whose armies were conatintly tsplenuhed by 
the lawless and discontented, rerjuiring freth vicums to 
satiate its rapaicity, IJke the lieascs of the rang-ing 

wider anti wider for its food, its restless spirit would disturb 
tl>e peace and prospsaity w’hich was settling donn upon 
India. 

Neither policy or prtidcnce could allow Lhe ejciweateof 
such a iirebrand in clcM>e pro.ximity to our doimnions. It 
was absolutely necessary to save our Indiiifl Empire: from 
the OKpansIvc grasp of Mahratia ambition, Au cpfortuniiy 
soon presented itself. ^Thc Pelshwah, the sfuitll^nodw be¬ 
tween the rii-al chieluina Holfcar and Scitulijali. invoked 
the aid of England Co save him from eatemibaiioii The 
question which presented itself to him was, ^ketlier to Le 
devourcti by hU ndghbours, or absorbed jo the protection 
of the Company^bioixlshed and anniliflatico m the one 
sid^ a gilded, rebremeiit on the other. He iIk latter. 

He therefore become' an ally, whom we were Ixnthl to 
support. 

But before we tinter upon the oonsidt.'mtJO'ti of the 
Mahratta Campaign, we may welt pause to confer the 
mental qualities of the two remarkable men who pUyed 
^ conspicuous a part In the history of our Indian Empiie, 
No two men under Providence could have been brttcr 
adapted, the one to plan, and iho other to psifonn. ckan 
Lord Wellesley and his brother, and in aiudjitig their re* 
speeiive characters, wc may perceive bow conriusav’c to tbe 
formation of the siaiesman is an English class^:!.! cducadon. 
Both men of great ability, wonderful common sense, cndxieil 
with rare sagacity in detecting the motives aa<l inEintiaas 
of others, both Englishmen in ihcir abnegatioA of sdf, iHedr 
moral courage and their patriotism. But there e.-jds the 
j>aralleL The Duke of W tUington at no perkd of bis liJfe 
could look lur ahead, or. us he expressed it, look cve* a. hilt- 
Early cngag'.-d in the active duties of bis profession, an iin^ 
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porfect cducaticQ had tended to tiarrow an intellect wliicli 
was slill more conimeted by tlvat close attention to detail^ 
indispensable, it may Ik*, to the success of a military careert 
but whilst it made the soldier, it marred the statesman. To 
the history of bygone ages he was a stranger, the causes 
which have induenced the rise and fall of dynasties he had 
not the time, even if ho had the inclination, to study. The 
great names of antiquity were to him as vague as the myths 
of mythology'. 

Not so his Illustrious brother—as familiar with ancient 
as contemporary history : with a grasp of mind which could 
fathom the depths of human action; history was to him. not 
a dry record of chronology', but life and its responsibilities. 
The example of great men of old w'as ever before him to 
clear his vision and control bis Judgment ; which he could 
at any time summon to his aid from the storehouse of a re- 
hned ami retentive memory, and when the moment of trial 
came he was ready-—the distinguished scholar developed 
into the consummate statesman. 

The folio wing letter frorn Colonel Welieslvy to Sir 
Thomas Munro, simply admirable from his [mint of view, 
will Ulustmtc the clearness, but narrowness of vision, with 
which he conteropJaied the politics of 1 ndia 

’*Ia tuy oikiitiott, the citeoiitm of our tmitoncs and InSuenix hai bten 
gfcaicT duo qur tflciins. B&idet, os we hive addiid to the nuntber and 
(icsEn()ticKi of Qtir eoeiat^ wo deprive of employment thoso who heietoibiv 
found ii in die serriu of Ttp^iou ami the Ntsun. Wherever we «preid 
oundvo, poituoiuly if we nggnmduie uuradvee at the 'expense uf ihe 
Mahreitai;, wc inctctsii this evU. W'e throw out of etnpbynwnt sni) inetuw 
of sobnstiiticc ell wlu) ha^e hitherto numantcd tlte leventic, conmaRded <4* 
served ie the emies. These people becoiue edditiooil «], the 

ume time that, by the extettskm of ota tcrritCFty, our mbsns of xupixnting 
our Govcmuient and of defending oxinelvjs ere proporttotiately 
Upon all queitioits of jnermse of territary, these coiuideRitioiu heve murH 
weight with me, usd I am, in gmeraJ, incltiuKl to doubt that we have 
mou^h^as loui*, «t least, if not more, than we can defend.*' 

He did not reflect that a country won with the sword must 
be kept with the sword, that the great Mahmtta confederacy 
was a standing menace to the safety of our Indian Empire. 
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Wliatever may have been ihe views of Colonel Wellesley 
as to the policy of annexatibni they did not Interfere with 
his military dutje& “ The pleasantest man in the woHd to 
deal withr said Mr, Pitt; he starts every objecdon before 
entering into a business, none after” Tme to his habit, be 
started one, that the rivers were not sufhdently full to pre¬ 
vent the attack of the enemy's cavalry. With ibis single 
objeciton, he threw himsetf heart and soul Into the under¬ 
taking. 

Lord Wellesley was not lulled into inactivity by the 
calm vrhtch succeeded the fall of Seringapatam; Ite per¬ 
ceived tluit war with the Mahnittas was imminent, and 
prepared for the encounter. He endeavoured by negotia¬ 
tion to avert hostilities, and called ii[x>n die rival chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindiah, to respect the claims of England's 
ally, the Peishwah, and to restrain the depredations of their 
followers. He might as well have expired the tiger to 
assuage his love of blood. Nor was he sunxessful in playing 
off one chieftain against the other ', they merged former 
differences in the common object of overthrowing our 
dominion; but the hand of friendship had been proffered 
to them. 

To use the words of Colonel Wellesley on a future 
occasion, You have chosen war; you shall undergo its 
calamities.” 

Wc here recognize the foresight of Lord Wdlesln* in 
detaching the Nizam from the confederacy; his Influence 
might have been thrown into the scale of the approaching 
conflict; he was at least kept quiet by the sedative powers 
of the subsidy. 

Even without the assistance of the Nizam, the cort- 
federacy was sufitciently powerful: Scindiah with an army 
of 60,000 horse, and Holkar with So,ooo horse; the Rajah 
of Berar with 20,000 horse, and lo.ooo infantry, 

Scindiah, having usurped the Mogul doniiolon, ruled 
over the whole range of the continein, a tract of land a 
thousand miles in breadth, comprising a population of forty 
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millions; he overthrown hts rival, Holkar, at the battle 
of Indore: the whed of fortune bad since thrown the latter 
uppermost. At the battle of Poonali be regained bis 
autborltyj and whatever bad blood had flowed between 
them was checked by the prospect of approaching danger. 

Lord Sidmouih had, at the Peace of Amlenii, witlt the 
most culpable negligence, ceded Pondicherry to the Trench, 
Troops were landed to assist the confedeTate leaders; not a 
m.')n reached his d^tinatJon, they were all made prisoners. 

Scindiah, distrusting his own talents as general, had 
placed the command in the hands of M- Perron, whose 
fame as a military leader had attracted to his standard die 
predatory spirits of the surrounding countnes, their forces 
numbering 100,000 infantry and loo^ooo cavalry. To 
oppose diis formidaHe array, and to check Uie intervention 
of doubtful states, four armies were Jet loose upon the con¬ 
tinent of India. 

To the north, General Lake, with i:4,ocx:i^ men, was in¬ 
vested with both militaty and politkal powers; die object 
being to gain possession of Delhi, and to secure the person 
of the captive monarclt there, Alum. To the south. General 
Stewart was to hold in check the nutnerous tribes which 
might have caused diversion in that quarter. Generals 
Campbell and Harcoun were directed to seize the Province 
of Cuttack, and take possession of the Pagoda of Jugger¬ 
naut, tile object of Hindoo veuLcmiion. Colonels Steven¬ 
son and Wellesley, with whom our interest centres, took 
the Add with ao.ooo men, and soon after effected a junction 
with the army of the Nizam. 

Hearing that Holkar meditated the dtsiructlon of the 
Capital of the Peishwah, Wellesley marched with such ejc<t 
traordinary celerity, and with only 400 cavalry, and one 
battalion of infantry, that Aoertiut Bao, who couitnanded, 
had hardy time to make his escape. The Peishwah was 
quietly restored to his dominions, and the bulk of the 
fugitives who had fled during the occupation of Holkar, 
returned to their allegiance. 
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On the 4th of June GeneraJ Wellesley was again m 
motion, the object being the capture of Ahmednuggur, 
one of tlie strongest fortresses of India. *‘A wonderful 
man your General,” said a Mahratta; “he walks over the 
waits of the town, puts the garrison to the sword, and goes 
home to breakfast'* This feeling was probably shared 
amongst the petty chiefs of tlte district, who looked upon 
the stronghold as impregnable, aad it must have impressed 
them with the conviction that armies which could over¬ 
throw such obstacles must be irrcsisitble. The treasure 
was, as usual, immense. 

It having been refiorted to these generals that the 
army of Sdndiah was at Bohurdun, they determined upon a 
division of their forces, in the hope of preventing the 
escape of the enemy by the pass, which would otherwise 
ha\'e been left unguanled. Colonel SteveMon passed on 
one side of the mountain. General Wellesley on the otlier, 
with file expectation of raaking their attack simultaneously, 
one on the right, the other on the left; but, as so often 
occurs in warfare, accidents least foreseen upset the best- 
laid raln ih t i rm *^ Colonel Stevenson's march was through 
defiles so rugged as effectually to impede the advance of 
htx troops; and General Wdteslcy unexpectedly founct 
himself face to face with the enemy. Probably for die 
only time in his life be was misled by false informaiion j 
scouts having reported that the two armies had separated,, 
that the cavalry had left the camp* and the infantry were: 
prcparttig to follow'; but instead of the hosdte army being 
at Bohurdun, they were drawn up in order of battle before 
the village of Assaye. Under his conunand were only 
S,ooo men, 1*600 cavalry, and 17 guns; facing him were 
50,000 men and 340 guns. To retreat was impossible; 
hesitation would provoke attack; there was nothing for it 
but to take the initiative. At this moment hts eagle eye 
perceived some cattle moving toward!! the river; he judged 
it wliat it proved to be, a ford, which erubled him to pass 
k without molestation. Fortunately for him the ground at 
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the junction of the rivers Kailna anci Juha narrows, which 
protected his flanks from the overwhelnting' number of the 
enemy's cavalry. The destruction in the English ranks 
was fearfid, and General Wellesley ordered a charge at the 
point of the bayonet, which decided the fortune of the day, 
whiclt liail been Jeopardised by the indl^eet valour of an 
officer, w’ho, disregarding his orders to make a dreuit round 
the village of Assaye, charged the enemy over a glacis 
swept by their gunsL 

Genera] Wellesley, willi his usual kindne^ condoned 
the error, and praised the gallantry of the act. The cavalry 
having been brought up, the scene changed into a rout; the 
t-jieray leavlog behind them all tludr guns, camp-equJpage, 
everything which could render them formidable as an army. 
They fled, a disorderly rabble. Colonel Stevenson coming 
up the next day complered their discomfiture. 

The victor)'at Assaye was the turning point of the war; 
it was evident iliai if so smatl a number of our troops was 
ahje not only to tvitlistand but to overthrow such 
masses of the enemy, fortihed with all the appliances of 
warfare; that our power was irresistible, and althougli 
future victories exhibited the genius of our generals and 
the courage of our soldiers, it was against armies dis¬ 
hearten ed by defeat. 

The subsequent manoeuvres of General Wellesley were 
conducted with the moat consummate skill; ho circumvenicd 
the designs of the confederate chiefs by his marches and 
counter*mardies; be protected the states of the NTzam. 
and the Peishwah, and, moving independently of Colomd 
Stevenson, by his masterly dispositions drove back the 
Mahratta army into tlielr own territories, and effectually 
prevented their ttescent upon Poonah. Having cleared the 
Deccan of Scindiah's troops, he was enabled to deal with 
the Kajah of llmr, Very little trouble was experienced 
with him, for, thoroughly abimtetl by the events of the 
war, he soon came to terms, with such precipitation that a 
treaty was concluded with him in the space of two days. 
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Th<e confederate ctiicfe, disappointed of the plunder which 
usually attended their system of warfare, and unable to 
hold together the motley crew which composed iheir army, 
sued for peace, but one more battle Wias retiuined to stimp 
conviction on chdr minds that opposition was fudlct 

We find the whole hostile force dniwn up on the plains 
of Argaum; it was late in the day, but WeUcsiey deter¬ 
mined upon the attack. The victor)* vras a signal one, but 
at one time doubtful, for the very sepoys, who had behaved 
with such steadiness at Assaye, took fright, and had oot 
General Wellesley been on the spot to rally them, suc¬ 
cess would have been jeopardked, proving how unreliable 
arc native troops, however perfect their discipline or tested 
tlieir courage. There is a want of stability in their charac¬ 
ter, aflording a marked contrast to the resolution of tlic 
Englishman in the hour of danger, which eUcIied the 
remark of Bonaparte tltat English soldiers never knew 
when they were beaten. 

The capture of Gavilcar followed the rout at Argaum. 
VVliilst following the career of General Wellesley we have 
anticipated events which occurred in other parts of India. 
The Mahrattas were worsted in Guierat and Ajmere on 
the western, and Cuttack on the eastern side of the penin¬ 
sula, jftibbulporc liad surrendered to Colonel Broughton, 
Jhansi to Colonel Blair, Broach in Gu.zerai to Colonel 
WaddingtoR. Colonel Harcourt occupied Juggernaut, took 
possession of Cuttack j he carried, after a most gallant 
assault, the strong fort of BantbatUL 

On the 7th of August the army of Bengal under 
General Lake left Cawnpore. Hts operations were a con¬ 
tinual triumph. He worsted General Perron, took posses¬ 
sion of Cocl, then carried the fortress of Allygur, containing 
the tvarlike store acciunulated by General Perron. Leaving 
a garrison in the fort, he advanced at once upon Delhi, On 
the road he met with a messenger from General Perrtjp, 
announcing hb ddectibn from the Mahratta serv^jee, and 
praying for a safe pass for himself and followers, in- 
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veightng at the same time wttli much bitterness against his . 
eitipto)’eRt> The object being to detach foreigners from 
tite sendee of the Mahratta. permission was readiJy 
granted. A Few skirmishes brought the English in force 
befom Delhi. The Mahrattas had been so worsted when¬ 
ever they came in contact with our troops tlu^ they sur¬ 
rendered Delhi without a blow. 

One object of the campaign was efTected—ihe libera¬ 
tion of Shah fXlum, who presented a misemble specimen 
of faded greatness. The treasure taken was great, the 
properly of Sciodlah's officers. The capture of Agra 
followed, tile garrison marching out and laying down their 
arms. The crowning victory was at Laswairee over the 
flower of Scindiah's army. Nothing remained for him but 
to sue for peace. The brunt of the war had fallen upon 
him, hp bad met with nothing hut defeat, his ally the 
Rajah had deserted him, his army was dcinoraliaed, his 
resources exhausted, 

A campaign of five months had shattered the Mahratta 
power, added an enormous icmioty to the possession of the 
Comiany, and enabled the petty chiefs, formerly the victims 
itf tmcstiEie discord and foreign aggression, to enter into the 
subsidiary system of the Indian Govemment, 

Hhidostan was transported with Joy at what was con- 
Jdered the termination of the war, and a security against 
the return of that chronic agitation which had convulsed 
tSie Contfnem of indta. 

Swords of State were presented to the generais. A 
marble bust of Lord \Velledey was placed in the capitoJ by 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. Addresses from all r|uatiers 
ptmrcd in, expressive of admimiion for die valour of our 
soldiers and the pollc)* of our admintsttatton. 

Lord Lake was raised to the peerage for his unbroken 
scries of victoriiis, on honour which his family was not 
fh.stined to enjoy, for his son w-as killed in tiie very first 
skirmislt in the Peninsula, and he himseir lived long 
enough to witness 3 reversal of the policy to which he had 
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50 brilliantly contributed, tinchccrtid by the tardy gtacilica' 
tion which greeted l^rd Wcllesl^, whose services at a late 
dale were as generally approved of as they had been 
formerly condemned. 

That Lord Lake was a great leader of men admits of 
no doubt; he well knew how to mcRild to his will the dis^ 
eOfdant elements of an Indian army; by humouring the 
prejudices of the sepoys he ensured their affection, by 
respecting their superstitloo he contmanded their gratitude, 
by his victories he gained their oonhdcnc^ by his genius 
he created an army which, to use the wonk of the Duke of 
Wellington, “ would go anywhere and do anything.^ 

But whltsi admitting die qualities of Lord Lake as a 
great commander, wc recognise a defect in hU character 
which we do not discover Jn of Colonel Wellesley* who 
could handicap a man to a niraty, and never once during 
his military career was he in fault in the choice of his 
agents. 

'I'hc advance of Coloiid Monson, without adequate 
support, was a grave military error- Lord L^ke mode no 
allowance for the want of those (ajents in otliers m which 
he himself excdlod. The disastrous defeat which befcl 
ouf arms under the lead of an incompetent officer might 
have resulted in a victory under the inspiration of his own 
brilliant geniusL He was, notwithstanding, a very great 
man, and the best tribute to his memory is the veneration 
in which his name is still held by the inhabitants of India. 

It is curious to observe bow little the bpse of ages 
affects national character. Alexander, in his vrars against 
Torus, found it necessary to interpose in the ranks one 
Greek for three natives, to insure steadiness to his bat¬ 
talions. Lord Lake found the same number was required 
to fix the volatile courage of Oriental troops. Not all the 
progress in die science of warfare; not all the improvements 
in the implements of destruciion, has been able to imprint 
upon the Asiatic the stubborn qualities of the British 
soldier. 
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fn January, 1802, Lord Wellesley tendered the resigna¬ 
tion of his oilice to the Board of Directors. He was induced 
to withdraw It at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Pitt. In 
terms of Jndtgnant remonstrance are recorded the work be 
had done in the first three years of his administration. 
The of 1 *ippoo Sultan, the cont^uest and settlement of 
Mysore, the extinction of French influence in the Deccan, 
the establishment of British infiirence In that quarter, the 
transfer of Tanjorc, of Surat, of the Carnatic, and of Oude; 
to the British Covemment, the substitution of British force 
in lieu of the licentious army of the Nabob vizier, the 
decay of the power of Zemaun Shah, the foundation of 
an alliance with Persia, the means of contributing to the 
maintenance of the army of Egypt, the tranquillity of the 
hlahraitas, and tlteoccupation of the Fonuguese possessions 
in India. We had defeated the enemy in four pitched 
battles. Assaye, Argaum, Laswarrcc, and Delhi, fortresses 
hitherto deemed impregnable seemed rather to crumble 
than to fall before the advance of our forces. Our indu- 
cnce was felt from the banks of the Ganges to the Indus 
and Himalayas: territories larger than the whole of France 
were added to our empire. He found India a province, he 
left it a kingdom. 

The broad and comprehensive policy of Lord Wellesley 
has securetl peace for India up to the present day. It 
checked the chronic agitation with which the petty dissen¬ 
sions of its rival chiefs disturbed the tranquillity of the 
country; but these advantages, great as they were, fell as 
a heavy tax upon our resources. The march of our armies, 
where every Item was paid for, was fdt to be a blesdng 
Instead of a curse to the countries they crossed, but it Im¬ 
poverished the exchequer, and there is but little doubt that 
Lord Wellesley, dl^irlted by remonstrances from home, 
did not display his wonted encigy In the campaign against 
Holkar, for the hopes of a general peace which the defeats 
of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar bad favoured were 
premature. 
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Holkar was stHl at large, who boasted that the English 
army should never catch him, that he would ixiunce upon 
them when least expected; that countries many hundred 
miles in extent should be overrun and plundered. He was 
as good as his word. Lord Lake could not overtake him ; 
he was a will-o’-the-wisp, which eluded the grasp that 
would clutch iu 

General Wellesley was too much occupied by the affairs 
of his own Govemmeiit at M>-sorc lo tike an active part 
in die war, but be wrote to Lord Lake— 

Alvn^keep movingi with the carp$ saiffidwilly Ertra^ li> cope with ihe 
tmemy if be should lum eg^lnft it The object is to Cainpd him ** tnorc 
consuuiil^' And fiist, he therefore carmot stop to pltioder the wVfU^, the 
Etib^tdice of his anny becomes pjecittitHw, ^ hoysemeo become dwaii*- 
fied, and desert The heeboofer mnMins with few adbercnt]i. 
people llwa a««t them on ibeh- flonit aod w 3 l allow them to eoiuc 
neat thek dwelhngi, which ane Almost alio]f*s foitUled r 05n5e<jtictrtljr c 
ixieaua of subsinenee Tantsh^Aiid they huve no fcaouroc Itfl hut to scim- 
ratCt Atid even thif is dang^noi-" 


Lord Lake was fully alive to the value of this advice, 
but utifonunately Lord Wellesley, with a ruinous parsi¬ 
mony, deprived him of the means of its accomplishmeat. 

General Wdlesley gave It as his opinion that the war 
might have been finished in four months. This calcularion, 
based upon the result of Ms former campaign, would 
probably have been accurate, bad the forces engaged been 
equal to the magnitude of the operations; but they were 
barely sufficient to meet the intermittent attacks of tlie 
hlahratia cavalry, much less to dfect the subjugation of the 
fortress of Burtporei 

The immediate future of India, an ignoble one for Eng¬ 
land, belongs to the history, of Ixjrd Wellesley’s successor. 
Rebel chiefs were treated as allies. Instead of the consoli¬ 
dation of the empire, a rimonous policy was sowing the 
of disaffection and future hostilities ; and Lord 
Hastings, twelve years after, the most consistent opponent 
in Parliaxncjit of Lord Wellesley’s views, was obliged to 
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resort to the same tactics. He. too, like others, dis¬ 
covered that conquest was neccssaty for existence. 

There is nothing more dangerous in dealing with bar¬ 
barous tribes than a backward policy; it wears an aspect 
of timidity. To use the words of Lord Palmerston: '’To 
gain momentary ease^ you prepare a future with no ease at 
all." 

We approach the termination of this wonderful adminis¬ 
tration of seven years, in which every object for which 
Lord Wellesley had contended was accomplished, and which 
banished from the Coiuinent of India alt external foes, and 
laid the foundation of our power on a b^is so secure that 
it has not been shaken. 

The departure of the Wellesleys was at hand; even the 
iron constitution of General Wellesley could not stand the 
moral and physical strain which had taxed his frame. In 
his parting address to the officers of the army he said, ** Be 
gentlemen.** He here struck the ke)*note of the policy of 
Lord Wellesley, That refineincnt of manners which lends 
its charm to the amenities of private life in a more extended 
sphere marks the civilization of a superior racc^ It creates 
prestige, that invisible power which influences without 
effort, and controls without force, but vanishes under the 
suspicion of memo ness or injustice. 

Thu Wellesleys returned to England, the one to motint 
tlie higliest round of the ladder of fame, the other to lend 
the weight of his talents to the varied*duties of official life. 

We may well feel proud of the power of Jingland. 
Unlike tlie Romans, who never entered upon two wars at 
the same time, we urure engaged ia a life and death contest 
in Europe, and in a straggle for our very existence in 
India. We were carried through the perils of both by the 
genius of the Wellesleys. 

W c have no Wellesleys left now to conquer. and con¬ 
solidate empires, but we have a vast fund to draw u|K:m in 
the iniellmuaJ resources of the coumry; men unnoticed in 
the crowd of a dense population rising at the summons of 
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duty to ihc dignity of statesmen ot the glories of successful 
comnmntl. We have lately wtinessed a Roberts, unknown 
beyond his immediate circle, displaying the high^t quali¬ 
ties of the soldier, uniting the dash of a Scipso with the 
caution of a rabiuSi concealing under the glitter of victory 
the impolicy of the causes which produced it. We are now 
witnessing a Baring, without any previous training for the 
office, solving that most difficult problem, the incidence of 
taxation in a country" where no middle class exists lietwe* n 
the £u|jerabundance of riches, and die Hqualor of poverty, 
wliOi by a more equal disiributioTi of its burdens, may clear 
the way for those social and economic reforms, which will 
develop the hidden wealth of the country^, and raise in the 
scale of liumaiiity that mofit abject being, the tiller of the 
soil 

But the first object that claims the attention of England 
is I ndian famines; which decimate whole districts by s(y* 
vaiion, whilst the water power of the country is lost in its 
seas. The mdting of snow from the gladcrs of die Himalaya 
feeds the rivers at the time they arc required for the feniii- 
aailon of the soil; their abundance might be utilized by 
gravitation for the benefit of the lower districts; large canals, 
drawing their supply from the mountains, irrigate ^he 
country on both sides of the juniiia, the land contigitous to 
it is a desert In the nonhern portloa of the Punjaub, the 
water flows towards the sea, witli no attempt to utilize 1 X 3 
powers. In the southern peninsula the growth of crops is 
hazardous, irrigation would render it certain. I he food 
supply of a large portion of the population of India is left 
to tlie haphazard of a limdy shower. 

\V^hether wc c an smitmon to our aid the native talent 
of the country is a moot point; 1 doubt it. There is an 
obliquity in the Oritintal character at variance with the 
straightforward conduct of the Englishman ; the one makes 
straight for hk object r the other, if he reaches it at all, by 
the bye*paths of circumvention and cunning. As well com¬ 
pare the directness of the arrow with the curve of die 
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boomemng. The veiy faith of a lat^e ponton of the 
Iftdtao race disqualihes the man fmm coping with the 
energies of the Anglo-Saxon, After passing through the 
various gradaitons of life, he ends his days a vofimtary 
exile from society. At the very time wheoj in the evening of 
nie, die physical powers^relax and leave the mind, mellowed 
by experience, to throw o(f the essence of its powers for the 
beneht of others, t$ the moment chosen by the Indian to 
lose himself in what he looks forward lo as the summit of 
felicity—the idleness of contemplation. Far diderent the 
Englishman t from the cradle to the grave hts is a continual 
progress, animated by that imtnottsm which impds him to 
devote himself to the service of liis country; at one time 
braving the perils of warfare, at another the pestilence of 
climate, and, if spared the danger of the one or the poison 
of the other, to re-enter the unostemadous but useful sphere 
of English life, with no other guide for his conduct but tlie 
principles of duty. 

Mow the discordant elements which constitute the 
characters of the two nations can be fused into one mass 
for the teorganiration of society is a (Question not easy to 
answer, but difficult as may be the social improvement of 
the masses under our sway* the moral branch of the subject 
may well tax the genius of our statesmen. We have to 
deal with those intricacies of caste which separate into 
fragmentary units the composition of our Indian army, Ii 
is a community without oommunion, co-operation witboui 
concord. The inferior of a higher grade ol faith regards 
with feelings of distrust his superior officer, tlie latter with 
ahenation the caste above him. There can be no bond of 
sympathy between its various dassesL A momentary feeling 
of union there may be amongst soldiers serving under one 
banner, but disuiutcd fa those principles of mutual regani 
and esteem which should bind men together in one com¬ 
pact mass. It create an army imposiag.tQ the right, but 
in a national crisis it would be unreliable, difficult to handle, 
dangerous to provoke. 
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Looking through the vista of time we arc amaxcU at 
the talents of our soldier-statesmen, at the courage which 
subdued resiscancc, at the wisdom which consolidated our 
empire^ Ttie hordes of barbarians emerging from Central 
Asia, imbibing the habits and customs of their victims, sunk 
their virtues"and their vigour in the abyss of eifemin^y 
and stotk The stream of English life has Hown through 
the length and breadth of the land, uncon tarn iiia ted by 
luxury, unsullied by vice. Our power rests on the broad 
basis of the justice and the Integrity of our rule. 

Since the days of the Wellesleys no foreign foe, within 
the natural limits of our empire, has arisen to dispute our 
claim or challenge our sway. Yet one more victory awaits 
us—the conquest of Infidelity; tlie difTusjcini of the bless¬ 
ings of Christianity through a population benighted by 
Ignorance^ and enthralled in the trammels of superstition. 
The example of the great men of a former generation is 
before us, wc have only to follow it. 

Wc stand, as It were, in a [Mcture-galtery, each portrait 
recalling to the mliid some deed of valour, some triumpb of 
genius, until ilie eye, bewildered with these tokens of 
England's power, seeks in vain where to aiHx the meed of 
praise; but search where it will amongst the heroes and 
patriots whose fame has shed its lustre over the annals of 
India, it will find none to shine with a purer and brighter 
light than the Wellesleys. 
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Thb present phase of llie Eastern Question »s full of 
interest and of peril; of interest, because there is room for 
so much speculation as to its neat development i of pefil, 
because England may have been the chief sufiR^rer when tbe 
forces bearing upon that migfaty problem come to be reck¬ 
oned up afresh twelve months hence. Twelve months—^ni> 
more. Within that bri ef period, whether the outhnak result 
in a general Armageddon, or in the duel of two single Powers 
—England and Russia, or France and Germany—the first 
hloiw will have been struck in a contest that one war may 
not alone decide, but that must carry with it the late of 
Gmstanlinopte and the security of India Wc have reached 
tills momentous chapter In our history without the country 
seeming to be able to realize the danger at its very doors: 
for if it is not a danger to this y^and itself, it is fraught with 
the greatest peri! to English trade, English subj^ts, and. 
above all, Engltsh reputation in the East No one has yet 
danal to picture wliat England would be were her posses¬ 
sions in Asia suddenly blotted out, with the annihilation of 
the hundred thousand chostm Englishmen who in peace 
and war have maintained her justice and her power. When 
tliat comes to pass, we shall have to say with better reason 
than Lord Marmion, that " Victory and Einland’s lost.” 

The Eastern Question is very simple and tlioroughly 
human. Turkey is in imssession of certain provinces in 
Europe and Western Asia which are extremely valuable in 
themselves, and in relation to two Powcfs—England and 
Austria—neither of whom covets their possession ; and if 
the Sultan were to ivalt tiU he was dispossessed by 
one or other of tlicm, his authority in Europe might be 
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regarded as inddtnitdy prolongecL Unfortitnatcty Russia 
is eager to possess, and quite prepiLTed when the ctrcum- 
stances are favourable, to take over the whole, or the greater 
part, of the Mahomedan domitiions in South-east Europe, 
This is because Russia has a rdit. England once had the 
opposite rSU of supporting Turkey against Russia; but of 
this wc are now so civilized that we are ashamed, and 
Austria's really came to an end when she performed 
that useful service— ‘P<tco Mr, Gladstone—of saving Central 
Europe from the Turk at Belgrade, first in 1715. and again 
in 1737, VVe have therefore only one certain factor in the 
problem and two uncertain, and the known one is hostile 
to our interests. Russia has her objective. Not merely 
have wc none, but we do not know wltether it [s worth our 
while to prevent Russia gaining hers. .And Austria is in 
still worse plight, She, unlike ourselves, is exposed to the 
full brunt of Russian animosity and indignaiion. It only 
adds to the gravity of the consequences that she has no 
doul^ as to what Russia wants, &nd as to the peril success 
must carry with it For Austria, the Eastern Question is 
a peril at her doors ; for us, it only means that a lost game 
wilt place Russia on an equality fur the throw for victory', 
Austria feels inclined to act where we tliink there is only 
necessity for paying some aitendon and writing a few 
tlespatchea But despite Hungarian enthusiasm, Austria 
can and dare not cross Russia's path alone. If England 
prove a lame and halting friend, Austria must perforce fall 
in with the alternative sdiume of Gemumy, whtdi U to give 
Russia a free hand, and Austria terri tonal compensation up 
to the i^gean. The probability h tliat but for the unhoped' 
for result of the English dections, this latter plan would at 
this very moment be in courae of practical execution. 

Everything depends on the English Government, and 
also on ourselves. If England wavers either from fear of 
or over'faith in Russia, or from doubt as to her intiuestsi, 
.Austria is lost for our purposes. She must act hand’In> 
hand with Russia under the Influence of Prince Bismarck, 
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while the world witnesses a. second contest between Germany 
and France which will settle Republican prospects for 
another generation. Xbe present writerj although his 
principles arc monarchical, would not regard the increased 
preponderance of Germany and the further humiliation of 
France as anything short of irvjutious to the pernianent 
interests of this country, especially when they were accom¬ 
panied by tlie destruction of all the elements favourable to 
our solution of the Fastern Question. We have reached this 
point in the historical develo[riiieni of the problem, that Ger¬ 
many, sceptical more of our resolution than of our strength, 
is wUllng to give us out of an amiable feeling, rather than any 
political conviction, one chance more to vindicate our right 
to be regarded as a Great Power, whfle Austria is again in 
the mood to accept England as her right-hand friend, and 
to take up in conjunction with us a position of implacable 
opposition to Russia’s advance into South-east Europe, 
Rut it must he remembered that this is only a mood, and 
if w'e are not willing and able to act up to the occasion, it 
will be a passing mood. There iu no reason why Germany 
should, extend to our pusillanimity and sentimenialism an 
indefinite toleration; and if Austria finds England a broken 
reed to lean upon, she must perforce ab^don that attitude 
of pronounced op[>osition to Russia which she unexpectedly 
assumed during tlie lace autumn. If England does not 
come up to the expectations of Austria and Germany during 
the present winter and the approaching spring, then she 
must expect tu be created as a quantity n<*gligeablt^ and when 
that conviction takes the place of the present benevolent 
sentimenu of Frince Bismarck, and the anxious desires of 
the Austro -11 unga nan Government for a close alliance with 
this country, it will be impossible for us to say either yea 
or nay to the measures decided upon by the three cmpeiurs 
for the breaking up and partition of the Turkish Empire. 
We shall liavc perforce to look on while a change is being 
effected in the etiullibriuin of power, from which we shall 
be the chief sufferers. 
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A moment's reflection will show that thsire is notlnn^ 
extreme in thtsvrcwr. iJ'we are so cautious and so diffi¬ 
dent of our strength as to Ittsitate to opfKOse Ritssid's 
solution of die question when we have allies, how is it to be 
argued that wc shall be able to have a voice in the matter 
when Germany, Russia, and Austria are agreed as 10 their 
course of action, and when our minor allies will have had 
their noses brought to the mill-sione.” At this verv- moment 
the security of our position in Egypt“*thaE material guaran¬ 
tee, as it lias been called, for the cotis«iuences of whatever 
may happen in Turkey—depends diptomatically on the good¬ 
will of Germany. If Prince Bismarck gives the least en- 
couragoment to designs for curtailing our tenureofautlitirity 
in Egypt, wc cannot possibly resist the pressure, for at this 
inomunt France, Russia, and even Turkey are combined in 
the determination to liniit our stay in tlie land of the 
Pharaohs. It would evince a supreme and foolish indifftr- 
ence to the force mAjeurc of a European concert, as wdj as 
an altogether unjustifiable belief in the solitary' strength of 
EngtondL to suppose tliat we could maintain our position on 
the Nile when the rest of the world dedded that we should 
not retain an exceiitional hold on one of the principal routes 
of taternational trade. If we are not with Au.strla heart and 
soul in the coming ensis. wc must inevitably !:« against 
her. and indirectly ;^ainst Germany also, with the conse¬ 
quence that neither of those Powers will support our Just 
pretensions in Egypt. The penalty of our weakness and 
shortcomings in Europe will be paid in that very country 
to which too many public writers would w'ish this country 
to confine its aitcniion. If it were possible it would still 
be selfish and short-sighted, but in l ery truth it is Im|jos- 
sibltL If we fail on the Balkans and in the Black Sea. wc 
shall not be allowed the chance of redeeming our interests 
and reh.'ibiliiatitig our character in Egypt, 

Everything depends on the courage mid nesoiution of 
the English GovernmcuiL Will it play the foreniMt part 
which botlt its interests and its reputation exact, or will it be 
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concent to allow others to bear the brunt of the work in the 
hoijc that it may gain tiTo cream of the reward ? 1 ndica- 

ttoiis are not wanting tlmt the easier and more ingtonous 
mcUioddf proceeding is preferred by some who have inlhi* 
ence in deciding the shape of our policy, while it seems 
imfmfisiblr td rouse jmblic opinion in a democracy such as 
ours lias become to a true sense of a jKjril which is indirect^ 
and which tempotarv expedients may suffice to avert for 
several years. If tlie Government of England allows Itself, 
either from its oilier preoccupations or from a belief that it 
holds the ecjuivalent for the loss of Constantinople in the 
possession of Egypt alwaj'S in its hands, to reject the pro¬ 
posal of hearty and unqualified co-operation with Austria, 
now that tliat project is feasibie, tlie isolation of England 
will have been made complclc not only by coafinoing the 
Continental opinion of our weakness, but also* and perhaps 
irrevocably, by csinblishing the selfishness of our po) ill cat 
conduct. Austria ts a first-class military Power, but weak 
in all the essemial conditions of a stable country. She is 
unfortunately exposed to perils of the gravest kind on her 
different frontiers, and the most serious of them all would 
arise if Austria were committed to a single-handed contest 
with Russia, So obvious and grave is this danger, that 
Austria 'WtU shrink from it unless the alliance of England 
Ikis been absolutely assured and made unconditional, U ntess 
we show that wc are resolved to strike a blow against the 
Russian advance ou Constantinople, Austria will have to 
acquiesce in that movement amd accept the best com|>cnsa* 
tion she can procure, for the opinion of the German Govern¬ 
ment is fixed beyond aU chance of alteration that Constanti¬ 
nople does not represent a Gt^mian interest, and that its 
work is confined to standing siudiously on guard'against 
France on the one side and Russia cm the other. 

The Eastern t^uestion will not lie iducidated or advanced 
towards solution by pages of rhetoric such as were expended 
on Bulgaria ten years ago. It is really a problem in whicli 
the factors can be measured beforehand with mathematical 
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certainty, anej ihe plain VitalenlcnE of w'hat thoae factors are 
will be more useful and opportune than an r^pty nttcinpt 
at 6ne writing. 

The principal factor in ti)» probfero. of grealer import¬ 
ance now than Turkey, is Russia with her historic missioit 
of championing the Clinstian subjects of the Stilian, her 
scarce!)’ concealed designs on Constantinople, and her pro¬ 
nounced attitude of aggression in nion; than one quarter of 
Asia as well as on the Bhude Sea, In dealing with Russia 
it is impossible to err In assigning too wide a scope to her 
ambition or in magnifying her op[xirtunities of attaining it 
from die Pacific to the Bosphorus. Russia, to use a familiar 
phrase, has many strings to her liow, but the chief of them 
all is, no doubt, the acf^uisitiun of the Dardanelles and the 
conversion of the Euxlne into a Russian take similar to the 
Caspian. Por the realization of this scheme she has an 
cnonnous army, which even German military authorities, 
regard widt respect—1 will iuh yet say apprehension—and 
a rapidly-growing fleet in the Black Sea. Her strength* 
great as it is, is enhanced and rendered more formidable 
because it is directed by a single will which cannot merely 
decide what b to be done, but which can Insist on a policy 
oner: decided upon being consistently carried on even in the 
face of disasters. RlssTu's strength is also formidable by com¬ 
parison with the weakness of her opponents, and, still worst*, 
their want of union—a want of union w'hicli nothing can 
supply except the boldesc initiative on the part of England, 
an initiative which no English sutesrnan since Titt has 
shown himself capable of carrying out. It will be, and it 
has been said, clmt the question of Constoniim^lc isos much 
the care of Germany anti Austria as of England. On one 
point there is not the smallest |ircieoce for a difference of 
opinion, and that is iluit Germiuty not merely does not hold 
tills view, but adheres firmly to die contrary opinion. It i> 
the very ABC of the Eastern Question to rcalke that 
Germany will not risk a man or even [jcn a des^iatdi lo 
hinder Ruasb s progress in the dirccdon of Constantinople. 
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Austria by heisdf Is powuricss to oppose Russb, aod the 
prosp»:i of the Engtbh alliance is too vagtii^ aud iineertaia 
lo indine her lo trust la its bein^ eventually obtatnetb and 
to committing hersdf on so shadowy a chance in a life and 
death struggle with Tiussta* No r Austria will never pluclc 
tile chestnuts out of the fire for us, nor will she assume an 
attUnde of direct opposition to Russia until England has 
committed hcrsf^lf irrevocably to the same course. 

Let us turn now to the second factor, and the factor 
which is genetally considered the most Tmportani. 1 need 
scarcely say that I mean Turkey. The ordinary English- 
mati lias really only oite opinion on this part of the question,, 
and that is, whatever bluntters the diplomacy of his country 
may commii, and however short its action may come of the 
expectations of the Ttirks dtcntselvos, stdl Turkey as a 
fighting I'ower—as more than that, as an ally ready to sac* 
rifice its men and to obey our instructions in S. sense that no 
otlier [jcoplc. Asiatic or European, would do—must always 
he at our heck and call when it pleases us to shake off the 
humanitarian view and look facts and dangers plainly in 
the face. Well, the thief jicril of the lost few months, and 
in a degree that never occurred before, lias been tliai 
Turkey has been diplomatically lost to us, and that at this 
moment all Sir ^V'^iUlaTa While's personal innuence has not 
availed to lecovtur the lost ground. Cherished opinions die 
Jiard, but it is difficult to see huw ihis particular belief can 
sur\’ivft in face of current events. 

There Is a very simple explanation of this decline in 
Britisli influence at the Forte which dates from the last 
struggle with Kussia, England did not bdp her natural 
ally when she was reduced very low by the fortune of war 
nftcr a very gallant and unetpial struggle, but still worse she 
has constantly worried Turkey ever since about reforms 
which, in tlie exhausted condition to which English opinion 
had allowed her to be brought, were simply impracticable. 
They were doubly impracticable, because it was beyond our 
ingenuity to propound a schcttui by which they might be 
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canicil out. Our best cflbrts dnly worried* anil in ci>iir:c 
of time Irritated, the Turkish ruler, without tr&provt]t|r the 
condition of his subjects or increasing his power relaiiveiy 
to the arch-en^iy of his race and his religinn. I’liere are 
times when the best advice is inopportune and unwelcome. 
Turkey with despair at her hea»t, but with the courage still 
left for one more bold throw for victory in the held, sickened 
at our moral panacea for the ills of a stricken people and 
empire, and chafed at the suggestion that safety could lie 
found in some new paper constitution from n pedtous pre¬ 
dicament, out of which the infallible human instinct told them 
the only sure but hazardous deliverance could be found by 
acts of manhood and a policy of blood and iron. 

But even the irritation caused by untimely and unre¬ 
spected suggestions which have made ihe Turkish ruling 
class dislike English advisers, might before the supreme 
sentiment of fear and hatred of Russia have vanished at 
a stroke when it became known that England and Russia 
had entered the lists of mortal combat. It was on this 
assumption that Englishmen used to argue that, however 
short-sighted their policy, however ungenerously they might 
act towards Turkey, however much tiieir ambassadors 
might afTront the Sultan witlt .advice mixed of menace and 
uncalled-for remonstrance, the alliance of Turkey ml^i 
always be secured at a moment s notice whenever we were 
condescending enough to offer her our support and coun¬ 
tenance:, 'fhe posliion of Turkey is such that she must 
forgive affronts and overlook sights; none the less tt is 
neither wise nor generous to offer them to a brave and 
proud, if unfortunaie, people. In one particular the situa¬ 
tion is nibre tincertain than it was for the realtzation of this 
natural assumjuion. To the perils of the Turkish Empire 
has now to be added the personal danger of the Sultan. 

The rulers who live in the security of Western 
capitals cannot perhaps believe in the reality of the 
Sultan’s apprehension, thai his personal liberty is, to a 
certain extent, at the mercy of bis Russian nctghbout. 
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The moralist may denounce, but practicad men of the world 
will understand ht>w it Is that the Sultan should think more 
of his own personal safety than of what seem to us the 
higher Interests of his State. An absolute sovereign with 
ample means to gratify his personal tastes and amusements, 
but with absoluldy no opening to disiinguish himself as 
ruler save by waiting for some fortunate but never-arriving 
turn of providence, could hardly help but be such a man aa 
Sultan Abdul Hamid is now, distrustful of all and in panic 
terror of one, If he were not a MaJiomedan and a be!lev»ir 
in Kismet he would long ere. this have become a ho|>eless 
madman, or rushed blindly on his own and his nation's 
fate. It Is the one fact that overrides every other—except 
the fixity of Prince Bisunarck's resolve to take no active 
jiatt in opposing Kussia's march southwards—in the present 
phase of the Eastern Question that Sultan Abdul Hamid In 
his palace of Dolma Bagtchc does not feel aafe from the 
clutch of Russia. 

I believe thb feeling is of older dale, but It has been 
greatly strengtliened by the fate that befell Prince 
Alexander. In frame respects a Prins^raui' would lie 
essier of execution at Gonstantinople than Philippopolfs. 
A traitor paslia, a bribed guard, ,antl a. swift-sailing cruiser 
from Odessa or Sebastopol, and the Caliph of the Faithful 
might lie made the Ciars prisoner: and whether this would 
email tlic neutrality of the Turkish jieoplc or not. It would 
certainly ad<l enormously to the difficulties of the situation, 

1 he majority of the readers of these tines will treat the 
sugg^don as t]tmc ffinciful, and the danfjer as purely 
im^^nary. I will only say that they should recollect that, 
unlike the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus h really unfortlhed, 
that the Turkish fieet is not in a fit condition to take the 
sea at a few hours’ notice, and tliar, except when our fleet is 
at Besika Bay, Russia’s cruisers arc two days nearer Con- 
stamtnople tlian ours. There Is also ihc passage of the 
Dardanelles, for the Turkish capiEul i* strongly Ibrtified 
towards England while it lies opeti to Russia, A further 
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ccm*iTder3tion of all the circutnstanocs may perhaps induce 
those to p<ause who deride the possibility of the Sultau 
becoming a helpless tool In the hands of liis great ne^h- 
bour; but whatever opinions they may have, let there be no 
doubt that this fear really exists in the Sultans mind, niuf 
that it is one of the principal influences shaping Turkish 
l»Ucy at this otomenL 

in order to secure the co-ojicraiion of Turkey, it is 
necessary not only to define the bases of an alliance 
between the two countries, but also to convince tiic Sultan 
of his persona] security. Ef any English minister can suc¬ 
ceed in this double task it is Sir William White, not merely 
1 tf*<'an‘Tf* he has a thorough grasp of the whole political 
situation in the East, but because he knows the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of I he Sulian with whom he b a perwna graimhm. 
The co-operation of Turkey, apart from all false sentiment, 
ought now to be sought for and obtained as the first condi¬ 
tion of English foreign policy. 11 should be sought for as 
the essential preliminary to a successful opposition to Russia, 
and still more as the surest guarantee of the preservation of 
pi^ce. For the alliance of England and Turkey is pre¬ 
cisely liie event that will most certauily satisfy Austria that 
Ktjgland has shaken off the mood of maudlin sentimentalism, 
and resolved to strike ExiJdly for her rights; and all that Is 
necessary to preserve peace is to show- Russia that England, 
Austria, and Turkey, are in the same camp, Germany will 
take care of France. I am no believer in a hollow peace, 
which allows an enemy to steal material advantages and to 
gain positions from which it nray be mcsi difficult to cstpel 
him; but none the less, the wisest btaiecrafi is that which 
gains a bloodless victory. An alliance with Turkey ra^ght be 
cfiiccicd under the pressure of a mutual necessity after the 
guns hav'e begun to play, but its practical advantages must 
then be infinitely less than they would be w^ere it conclirded 
in anticipation of war ratEier ilian as one of its early conse¬ 
quences. Were it only for tiie encouragement ic would 
afiford Austria, there would Im: the acme of political wisdom 
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anti foresight in our prorrtjitly' convincing the Sultan that we 
intcncJet! and were able to assure Jus personal safety and 
Jitserty, at the same- time that we guaranteed the integrity 
of hLs remaining dominions, an undertaking free from any 
serious responsihility provided it has the assent of Austria. 

And then we come to the third factor which is England, 
as Austria, disjoined from Germany^ is realty not a factor iit 
the probiem. but only an interested spectator. Unlike 
Austria, whicli has not tije necessary strength, independent 
of a large army, to embark on so momentous a struggle, 
England can engage in war at any moment. Whether 
victor)^ or defeat reward or punish her efforts, her safety 
as a nation would not be put at stake. She has a doubJe 
responsibility in having been granted immunity from attack 
for the purpose of making wise and momentous decisions, 
and also of acting on great occasaons with that frankness 
and resolution which cannot be exf«cted from less liappily 
situated countries with exfjosed frontiers. With regard to 
England’s vttel interest in the Eastern Question, I can add 
nothing tangible to what I said three months ago about the , 
imjiortance of Constantinople, The natural cipltal of the 
Eastern Empire is important to us, both for its relation to 
the true defences of India and to our new responsibilities 
on the Nile, The Dardanelles point the way to Russia’s 
vulnerable points. India is to be preserved on the Euxine 
better than on the Oxus or the M urghab. The Turkish 
soldier is a superior auxiliary to the treacherous Afghan, 
and perhaps than the pampered sepoy, unaccustomed to 
regard the solid ranks of a European opponent and the 
heavy slaughter of a murderous haulc under modem condi- 
ijons. The gain of Constantinople by Russia must entail 
for tis the permarent garrisoning of Egypt as well as India, 
and at some future epoch a struggle under everj- disadvan' 
toge with Russia at two polnts-^n the Indian frontier with 
her and the Afghans as allies, in Syria and the Delta with 
the Char’s forces assisted by the followers, and perhaps the 
countenance, of the Caliph. Our apathy and felly in allow- 
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ing the unchecked expansmn of the Czar s swa>’ would have 
alienaced our only ai\d natural allies, and another [period 
of our history would b not less dark than diat which 
followed the Seven Years' War, and interv'^ened between 
the death of Chaiham and the rise of Pitt, who was 
agisted by the g^tus as his policy was vindiSited by 
^the warlike success of Nelson and WeHingionu No 
commonwealth Is safe which trusts to be extricated from 
its difficulties by the sudden appearance of some mlH* 
tary genius, and if we now leave Austna without some 
proof of our fortitude and fixity of purpose, and Turkey 
without the definite assurance of our protection and support, 
we shall have thrown away the last chance we are ever 
likely to possess of copmg with Russia on equal terms, and 
of proving that her schemes in the Black Sea and in Asia 
can be boffied by the wise and timely coalition of those 
who would suffer most from their realization. 
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SUMMARY GF EVENTS. 

The j'car which has just closed cannot be called one of 
great importance m tlit: hisiory of Asiatic affairs. The 
annexation of Btirmah alone suffices to raise it from abso^ 
lute insignificance. The difficulties and crtttcal ronditum 
of the Afghan frontier negotiation during 1885 had no real 
cciuntapart in il 4 S 6 , as the consequences of the Kham-i-Ab 
disagreement will not be visible until 1887. The results of 
the new arrangements with China, not merely in Uurmah. 
but also with regard to Port Hamilton and Corea, cannot 
be seen for several months hence. In fact; the more dosdy 
the occurrences of the past twelve months am scrutinimti. 
the more evident will it appear that their chief importance 
is with reference to events that arc still buried in the 
womb of time.'* 

If last year was thus unimportanL the year now opening 
promises to be an epoch of dumble and dramatic importance 
in the life of Eastern as well as European countries and 
contmutiiiles. Signs of a coming struggle are discernible 
on all sides. A tremour of warning has passed through the 
armed camp, of which the cjvilbed States of Europe form 
the com|ionent parts, that the hour U near at liand when 
the etikiency of the arms carefuliy furbished.during a peace 
of eight or sixteen years' duration, its we fix the arena of strife, 
and of the costly machines created by modern science must be 
tested, and that the supreme hour will have arrived for them 
to carry out their deadly work. I f England were not directly 
concerned in the solution of the problems submitted to the 
rude lest of anns^ she could still not regard that struggle 
with indifference, but her stake in its result, at Cbnstanti' 
nople. in Egypt, and on the Afghan fronder, really iran^^ 
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iMrcnils that of any other nation in the wortJ. It is therefore 
■impossible to suppose that fLnirland esm be either indifferent 
or inactive, whether the batitc^groued be the fields of 
Champagne or the pas^ of the Carpathians and the shores 
of the Euxlne. Without the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween them, the success of I'rance or of Russia must be 
fraught with the gravest peril to Englantb even tliough 
she nl«tram e»'l from bedag a belligerent. The diplomacy 
of both countries is already as unfriendly as it can be, short 
of open hostility^ atid Prance is not less to be dreaded on 
the Nile than Russia an the Osus, 

If such is the general atmosphere of the time, what shall 
we say of those spectlic stibjects which come within the 
scope of our own mission In upholding English rights and 
interests throughout Asia ? What shall we say of the 
^curity of the road to India, and by that we mean no 
fanciful alternative routes, but the international road of com¬ 
merce through Egypt ? or of the outcome of the now to be 
reamed negotiations with Kusna on the subject of the 
still pending Afghan frontier ? Well, we feel justified in 
saying, without hesitation, that, with Constantinople in 
Ku-ssian hands, with the Turks as much in the pay and 
service of Russia as the Turcomans are now, and with the 
central Hurn|iean States dl^[U£tec| at oiir apathy and indif¬ 
ference, the security of that road would be gone, ami tlic 
continued occupation of Egypt a practical impossibility. 
The change in the situation could not but be attended witit 
the gravest consequences to our trade as wd) as our power. 
As all consequences are vague until they are real bid, we 
must not be surprised if many counsel a policy of inriction 
and indifference in the foce of Russia's aggression at liie 
expense of Turkey and the Balkan States; but we are 
bound to hope that the good sense of the English people 
will be too strong for that hesitation am! uncertainty to 
alTed the policy and action of the Bntish Cox^emmenr. 

Tlie outcome of the negodatioas with Russia is not 
more pnissing, but it is easier to grasp. We know exactly 
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the Stage which we have reached, and ic cannot be said 
that there is room for any reasonable doubt as. to what the' 
consetjucnces will he of any of the solutions suggested of 
the still pending diibcnltJes relating lo Kham-i-Ab ajid tlie 
Upper Oxns. Of the two heads under which the difficulty 
is divided, that embracing the Kham-i-Ab, or Khojah Salch» 
rlisagreement is the only one that need concern the British 
Government, provided it recoUects that It has bat to 
stjuid firm in resisting the extension of the negotiation to 
the region of the Upper Oxus. The recollection of tlte 
basis of the negotiation, the delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier front Samklls to iChojah Saieli, should serve to 
strengthen the conviction that whether the Upper Gxus 
is to he made the subject of negotiation or not, the settle¬ 
ment of the section specified is the essential prelimiaary to 
any further negotiations elsewhere. There ought, there¬ 
fore, to be no difficulty in meeting any suggestions made 
by Russia to extend the sphere of the negoriatioti, and even 
if Sir Robert Morier has brought information that Ru^ia 
attaches more importance to Roshan and Shignan than to 
Khojah Saleh, our simple reply that that question belongs to 
a different category is ,in unanswerabie retort, and com¬ 
pletely disposes of it diplomatically, because before the 
:tlicratJon can be rendered valid, both parties must give 
their consent to the extension or alteration of the basis 
of the negotiation. In order to prevent the Upper Oxus 
question being discussed in the same way as that relating 
to Penjddi was, the English Government has only to 
stand firm, and refuse to discuss It at all until the matter 
in immediaie question from the HerJ Rud to the Oxus 
has been satisfactorily completed. 

The wisdom of this course is established even by its 
|jenalties. Let it be granted that Russia is displeased at 
and resents our refusal to discuss the Upper Oxus question. 
How can she show it ? Only in the same way that she 
will suppmt her views if recourse is had to a Delimitation 
Commission, vb,. by despatching a Scientific Expedition 
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ly the Panttr, io order to show that neither ShTgriiin nor 
Roshan ts a peaceful possession of the Ameer, anti also to 
fumisU their inhabitants with llie same oppartiinlty of ex* 
iiibiting ihcir hostility to the Afghans as was affurded the 
Sariks two years ago^ VV^hetKcr we agree to extend the 
sphere of tlelimitation or not; Russia's scientific expedition 
is bound to make its appearance on the Pamir in the 
spring, with unpleasant consequeitcts to the Ameers 
authority south of the Murgiiabi. The only practical dif- 
fcrcnce between the two solutions of the question Is that if 
we acquiesce in extending the negotiation to the Upper 
Oxus, we shall have ntade our^vc^ a party to the furdier 
detachment of Afghan territory from the Ameer’s kingdom j 
whereas, although the same act may be comniiltedi our par* 
ticlpfttion wilt not have been established so long as we 
Insist that the present negotiation must end at Khojah 
Saleh* Our chief danger is from losing caste in Afghan¬ 
istan ihrot^h being defeated in a diplomatic con«^t with 
Russia, and we cannot possibly hope for belter fortune in 
the little-known tributary districts of Badakshan than befeU 
us on tlie Muighab. 

W'iih regard to the recent viaat of Sir West Ridgeway 
to Cabuk it apjsears that the Ameer published a proGlama- 
tion in the streets of Cabut to the following dTect : *’ The 
English ofticers of the Boundary Coramissioti are diisiroias 
of vistilng Cabub Are the people of Cabul willing that 
they should be allowed to come ? It should be mentioned 
that the English enjoy the friendship of the Sutem of 
Turkey*" The result shows that this permission was 
frankly given on the part of people and ruler, and it 
require no iipcclal knowledge to say that the con venations 
between die Ameer and Sir West Ridgeway must exercise 
a practical influence on the last - stage of die Frontier 
Question* A correspondent, writing from Lahore; sends us 
the following description of the Viceroy's inspection of the 
Afghan Commission at that place;:—" Directly it was kno'wu 
that the Boundary Commission was marehing to India 
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through Calm[, every one at once eatpressetl a wish that, 
the Mission's arriTiil in Laliore might he during: the 
Viceregal visiL For not only would the |jrcsence of the 
ofificers and men. of die Mission inerease the imporiancc 
of the ceremony of laying the Foundation Stont of the 
College for Put>jab Chiefs' Sons, but it w-aa also felt that 
they should he shown every marli of napiart and approha* 
tion for their arduous wirvicos- The Mission under Sir Wr^t 
Ridgeway, K.C.S.I., left Peshawur in two special trains on 
November and, and |»:t5fling through Rawul Pindi. readtetl 
I-aborc about nine o'clock the following morning, where 
they were met on behalf of the Lieutenant-Governor by his 
Stair odlcers. As Sir Wtuit lytfgcw'ay was only a Knight 
ui the Star of India in name this was considered a fitting 
opportunity for the celebration of the Chapter, and it was 
arrangtffi that the invesuture should take place in the rooms 
of Government House, which are particularly well-suited 
for such a ceremony. In one room sat the Duchess of 
Connaught and a few ladies, while in front was the Viceroy, 
with the Duke of Conmiught on Ids right. As soon as 
the Viceroy and ihc Duke of Connaiight had entered 
ijtc room. Sir West Ridgeway was led forvs'aid between 
two Knights of the Ortter, Sir Dinkar Riio, who was 
minister at Scindta's court during the mutiny, anti the 
Rajah of Nahun, and as soon as Sir West liidgeway had 
been invested with the insignia of the Onlcr and had had 
it pinned to his coat by the Junior Knight present, he 
was led back to liis seat and the ceremony terminaicd. 
After the conclusion of this cmmiony, the Viceroy pro7 
cecded to the lawn, where the mtunbers of the Mission, 
ihdtidiog Major Ba.’t, i ith PAV.O. Lancers; Major Holdich. 
K.K.; Captain the tlon, M. Talbot, and the other officer.* 
»if the Million, awaited tiieir arrivaL fhe escort was 
drawn a|i In ilircc sides of a square ; the 2odi Punj^ 
Infantiy' in die centre, and the Lancers on the isvo sides, 
all fnemg. inwarda Major Bax ordered the escort to give a 
royal salute. The Lancers were for the most part Sikhs; 




tlic wliole rijgitncnt had origioally started with lim Missinn 
in September, [${{4, a portion under Colonel Prinsep re¬ 
turned from Mushki towards the end of lire sams year, anti 
agrJn last year the regiment was Uirther weakened in the 
same way ; there was just a regiment on parade, and very 
smart they looked with their blue blouses and red racings, 
'I'he aoth were composed of Afridi Pathans, urho, after 
averaging twenty-seven miles a day from Cabul to Pcsliawur 
on scanty rations, looked mi her fine drawn, but tlte feat 
was a nian'dlous one for endurance considering the <iuality 
of the Khyber roads. .After passing round, the ranks, tile 
Viceroy addressed a few words to the officers and men, and 
tlib was translated again word for word into Mindustan?. 
He referred to the troubiesand trials which had been borne, 
the able manner in which the demarcation work had ^cn 
carried out, and the great satisfaction felt by all for the 
hospitable welcome accorded Lhem by the Ameer at 
Cabul. The Lancers then moved into fours and marched 
off quietly, every man's face beaming with delight, but as 
tlie aoUx Punjab Infantry were leaving the ground to the 
martial airs of their *' pipes,*' they could no longer restrain 
their fedings, but broke into the wild " Faihan screech," 
which, after our own British cheer, is second to no w'ac crj*. 
'I'lie men, who have been close to the Pathans under trying 
circumstances, as when they fought side by side with the 
7(St in the Crag picquet, know wed the value of this cry, 
and even now, as it echoed through the peaceful gardens 
crowded with ladies, it made a wariike ihrili pass through 
all. The men of the escort were delighted with the whole 
inspecdon, fully believing ihai a Royal Prince and Princess, 
Lord DufTerin and the best blood in India, had assembled 
at Lahorei solely for the purpose of welcoming their return, 
mid of showing to what an extent their services liad been 
appreciated. Nine months* furlough has been granted to 
the escort Before proceeding on this, the Sikhs and the 
Lancers went in a body, under Colonel Pritiscp dieir com¬ 
manding officer, to Amritsar to give a most beautiful 
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Turcojran cablet a$ a ihankoffering to their high priest: 
and Amritsar, which is the sacred capital of the Punjab, 
made lugh festival in their honour. The effect which the 
reports of this final parade will have on the annv in general 
will be most beneheia! in every way, as no men have keener 
appreciation of honour being shown to soldiers than our 
Indian Sepoy and Sowar," 

There arcseveral items of intelligence from the countries 
bordering on India with which we must deal collectively, 
and what seems tn us of most importance is that the ** efforts 
of tile Afghans to place Herat in a proper state of defence 
are still being energetically prosecuted by levelling ground 
and removing buildings within range of the fonifications/' 
By this means Herat will be made a pl»ce dtat, with a 
faithful garrison and a stout commander, should be capable 
of holding out for a considerable time against even a Russian 
attack. The refationa of the Ameer with bis cousin Esbah 
arc still shrouded in uncertainty. All we know is that whfcn 
the Ameer proposed to pay a visit to Badakshan the latter 
showed himself averse to the suggestion, and advised lum 
to go to Herat instead. On the other iiand, Abdurrahman 
preserv-es some hold on his kinsman at Balkh by retaining 
at Cabul his brothers Mahomed Azh, Mohsin. and Hashim 
Khans. Anoilicr interesting fact in trans-frontter politics is 
that the successes of Umra Khan of Jandol continue, and 
that he already menaces Swat. Hts occupation of that 
place w'ould be attended with great advantage to. the 
British Government, as a friendly Influence would thus be 
brought to bear on some of the most turbulent of the tribrs 
bordering the Punjab fronder. Some uncertainty still 
shrouds the matter, as by our latest advices Mian Gul, son 
of the late Akiiond of Swat, bad gained the ear of the ruler 
of Chttral, who liad hitheno supported the Khan of Jandol. 
The only other matter to which we need refer k to the 
murder of Rajah Ghaaan Khan of Hunra, by his son, 
Safdar Ah. who has. however, simt in his submission to the 
Maharajah of Cashmere, A still less satisfactory- event is 
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the encroachment of the Afghans on the Kharan Uistnct in 
Western Beloochisiait. 

Witli regard to the situation on the Upper Oims we 
would draw special attention to a communicated article 
whidi appcartitl under that title in The Times of Christmas 
Day, Besides giving some information about the journey 
of Mr, Ney Elias, from Kashgar, through Shignan to 
Wakhan, it is interesting as throwing ilie first ray of light 
on the movements of the Lockhart Mission, north of the 
Hindoo Koosh. The revelations it makes arc not pleasant, 
and point to the influence of Russia being much greater in 
this quarter than ours. Indeed die chief and onlj' practical 
purpose attained by this exploring party was the further 
examination‘of the Dora, Kitik, and other passes, leading 
down to the Cishmere borders. It ap^iears that our 
engineers and surveyors arrived at very tllderent con¬ 
clusions about the practicabitity of those passes from what 
the Russian otticer, Gombtehevsky, tliought of them, and 
particularly with regard to the Kllik. This is a case of 
where doctors difter who sliall decide, but all the move¬ 
ments In this quarter strengthen the recommendation that 
no time should be lost in improving the military position 
of the exposed angle of India's defences in Cashmere. 

Tfiv situation in Burmah is rapidly clearing. General 
Roberts's plan of campaign has produced prompt resnlts*. 
and ever)' day now for the next two months we may expect 
to hear that the dacolts and other rebel bands are meurring 
serious reverses that must lead to their speedy and final 
disap^iearance. There will then begin the not less serious 
and difficult task of amutging the permanent civil adnunis- 
tration of the country, and it is quite evident that for this 
to be succesafidly carried out the two Burmahs will have to* 
be united Into a single; province, and a lieutenant-govemor, 
of marked energ)' and force of character, appointed 10 blend 
them into one harmonious whole. There ivilt afterwards re¬ 
main the serious question of rearranging on tlic new basts our 
frontier relations w*1ih China—a question so serious, to our 
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mind, ihat we musi stiU refrain frcmi expressing an opinion 
about It until the active military operations have been con- • 
eluded. At the same time we regard with the liveliest sense 
of apprehension and disapproval the Intended surrender of 
Port Hamilton to China, This step has Ixien taken partly 
because the Chinese Government has presented a formal 
demand, and partly because our authorities will not spend 
a sufficient sum on its fortification. While wu lose our 
intended coaling station in the North Pacific, China gains 
nothing, except further evidence of the want of firmness of 
the English Government. W^e should be as slow to )'ield 
to China in tangible matters as to oppose her sentimental 
claims 

China gains nothing, because her harbour and naval 
station at Port Arthur already provides her with all llie 
necessary retjuirements for maintaining the large fleet which 
she is rapidly collecting for the protection of her coasts and 
her commerce. But England, whose policy is more amicable 
to China than that of any other Power, is absolutely the 
loser by this armngetneni, becau^ she is deprived of that 
■coaling statiem in the North Pacific and beyond the region 
of the typhoon which enabled her to exercise a powerful 
influence in a quarter where Russia has already become 
strong, and whore she must every year become stronger. 
Our withdrawal leaves Russia mistress of the situation, for 
China is very feir yci from having the power and resources 
to cope on equal tenns with Russia at sea, or on the 
nordicni shores of Corea, Provided wc expended some 
three hundred thousand pounds on its fortificttioii, Port 
Hamilton might have become a second Aden or Malta- 
Even if the Chinese Government resolve to fortify it as ive 
should have done, it can never e.xercise any deterrent inJiu- 
cnccon Russia's potky in the North Pacific, and it is highly 
improbable that the Pddn authorities will do more than pur¬ 
chase our stores, ^d hoist the Dragon Flag on these islets, 
for fear of giving umbrage to the neighbouring and ver>' 
sensitive Government of Japan, But it will be said that 
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China has promised lo prevent any other nation from taking 
(jossession of Fort Hamilton. Tliis condition lias no practical 
value, not merely because it ciitirety depends on China's 
ability lo fulfil it chiefly l>ecause no other country covets 
this particular spot The places which Kussiaand Japan also 
desire Co possess are on the Coreui mainland^ and while 
Tort Hamilton in England’s bands inspired hotlt those 
'states with caution in putting their projects into execution. 
iLs possession by China dears the way of one difficulty to 
their realiEaiioo. China herself will be in the long run not 
the least loser by the transfer, and It is almost ridiculous to 
talk of Corea being the safer by an exclusively Chinese 
guarantee than under the international agreement provided 
by the T reaiies with that State. Tlic rc-establishment of 
Chinese ascendency in an open form, which it was LI Hung 
Chang’s policy to keep in die background, will entail as its 
immediate conseipience the jdtssaitsfaction and counter- 
intriguing of the Japanese. The rivalry of die two great 
nations of the Far East will be revived to the advantage of 
Russia, and the disadvantage of those countries themselves, 
and of England also, as having encouraged China to pursue 
u course that must disturb the iuteroal tranquility of Corea, 
and weaken its external security. 

Tile frontier between France and Cliina is still undecided, 
the nwk ilone by the Delimitation Commission In Its 
last stages has been e.\tremely scanty. Much of ibis tardi- 
-ncM is due to the excessive illness prevalent among the 
members of the French Commission. Messrs. Hait^e, 
Eohin, Dctenda. and Commander Daru. have all been 
invalided, and most of them have been sent home. Colonel 
Teisiseyn: is said to .have aged ten years in five months. 
The mane serious obsiacJes to work are thus described by 
n correspondent writing from l.,aokai:—“ Among the other 
i Ira whack .1 of this very disagreeable country, besides the 
dlplnmatic rusiis of tile Chitiosc, who become more dilatory 
evrry' day (of the three Celestial Commissioners the most 
accommodating Is dead), I must notice (lie fact diat our 
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party caonoE go out for a few hundred yards withoac an 
escort unless they wish to be killed. Trading junks are 
pillaged, the tdegraph is cut every few days, and abnpsi 
every night there is the alarm of a night attack. The 
enemy either throw bombs into the huts, or, crawling through 
the grass, kill the advanced sentinels. In the last month 
they liave killed fifteen men, witli a loss to themselves of 
twenty : but our little garrison is disheartened and worn 
out by these constant alarms, fever and dysentery. It 
was quite impossible for it to think of a serious sortie. 
Sending the sick and wounded to Hanoi was even a matter 
of difficulty. Two officers named Geil and Henry were 
kilted, and their heads are now carried about in the enemy's 
camp on the end of bamboo poles.'* Thb graphic little 
picture of the condition of afiatrs at Laokai two months ago 
will show the reader what the present state of French 
power in Tonquin is, and it cannot be termed full of 
promise for the future of the Republican possessions on 
the Songcot Although China has now placed a Com¬ 
missioner at Lung Chau for the amicable settlement of 
frontier and commercial disputes, the military rearrange¬ 
ment of the Kwangsi frontier which accompanies it may 
foreshadow ai^ of a less pleasant nature. At any rate, ihe 
Red River trade roijte remains as nrnch a myth and as 
intangible :is ever; or, in other words, France is still 
unrewarded for her efforts in Tonqutn, 

The recent visit of tlie Russian Minister of Marine, 
Admiral Schestakoff. to Maritime Manchuria, may have 
some important consequences. The Russian paper. 
Notfosti^ states that he has returned to St. Petersburg; 
convinced of the urgent necessity of connecting VJadi- 
vostock with the Oussouri by a railway. “This rail¬ 
way would add immensely to the importance of the 
principal station in the North Pacific, and would also 
infallibly become the outlet of the whole of Siberiaand 
Admiral Schestakoff a^uned a deputation of die inhabi¬ 
tants of Vbdivostock that he would do everything to 
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promote their interests in tiiis matter* Another railway 
between fiaikaJ and the Amour was also the subject of 
a large meeting at Khabarovka. This line is specially 
intended to facilitaie the carriage of tea. which now reaches 
Russia pitrtJy by sea, and partlyj in the form of briclc tea, by 
Irkutsk. The navigation of the Amour b stow*, but the 
chief obstacle to using k is the want of means of communis 
cation in the Trans-Baikal province; If a railway were 
constructed here, it is believed that ihc Amour would 
be generally adopted as the best route for the tea trade. 
The projected railway would commence at Stretensk, and 
(Kissing ihrougb Nerchinsk, TcUita, and Verkhneoudinsk, 
end at Klutchevka. The whole distance is 620 miles, 
and the estimate cost of construction ts 18,000,000 
roubles. i\s this is only at the rate of 19,000 roubles a 
verst, or little more than j^j.ooo a mile, even the iVw&sii 
finds difficulty in accepting the estimate as s^ous. It 
computes, bowever> liic receipts of the tine at 1,700,000 
roubles, and its expenses at 1,600,000; but it admits that 
this railway, instead of benefiting Vladivostock, would 
most favour Nicola levs k. Other practical objections are 
ibc difhculty of navigation ai the enimnce to the Amour, 
and the dangerous channel of Nicolaicvsk. For these 
reasons die jVitvmti prefers the Oussouri railway, and hofies 
that \^ladivosUick wilt not remain tong without a railway 
into the interior of Manchuria, on which the very prosperity 
of that province is stated to de|>end. Russia has begun 
already to feet Clunese competition in this quarter of her 
dominions. 

With regard to the Trans-Baikal iirovincc itsedf, the 
O^uial Messenger says that considerable progress may 
be looked for in its manufactures. Already it 
194 factories and foundries, which give cmploji'uicnt to 
13,407 workmen. The greater numbec by far of these are 
employed in the mines. In the course of last year the gohl 
mines alone produced as much as five and a half million 
roubles. But the production of manufactured articles, such 
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as linen and woollen goods, falls very far short of the 
rCfjnlretnetiEB of ihe province^ despite the existence of a 
Government establishment at Petrovsky. 'l*hc short¬ 
comings are supplied from Irkutsk and Eurdjic, but the 
hope is inilulgod that the Trans-Ualkal district should in a 
ver)' shprt space of time both pay its own way and provide 
its own necessities. These suggestions are chidly inte¬ 
resting as showing that die wants of Siberia are at last 
beginning to force themselves on Russia's attention, and 
the extraordinary success met with in constructing the 
Trans-Caspian line encourages Russia to believe that it is 
only necessary to undertake a railway seriously for it to be 
executed. Here again Chinese competition will urge 
Russia more and more on the roitd of progress and of 
devetorplng her actual possessions. 

While talking of railways, we may note that the King of 
Siam recently made a speech strongly in d^elr favour. On 
the nth October he received his court and chief officials at 
a general a^mbly, and discussed several schemes which 
were to be put in execution during the present year. Several 
concessions, he said, had been granted’for the construction 
of ndlways and tramways, and for working the mines. 
There seems no reason to doubt die trulli of the belief that 
Siam is about to throw herself as heartily into the march of 
progress as Japan did ten years ago. 
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The East India Company s First Caurt Book. 

This volume is cliiefly remarkable as a specimen of enter¬ 
prise in an individua) which would have been more natund 
if the initiutive tiad lain with tlie India Olhce. The late 
Mr. Henry Stevens has done what was really the duty of the 
Sceretat}' of State, and this is the more remarkable as the 
intrinsic value of the first Court Book of the East India 
Company is much Jess than that of many of the other manu- 
sciipis under diat authority's controt, and, indeed, except 
that it is the firsL account of that great Corporauan’s pro¬ 
ceedings, its value and interest cannot be called excessive. 
The \'ery scantiness of its contents so far as their perma¬ 
nent value is concerned, enhances rather than diminishes 
the service rendered by hlr, Stevens, and should give in¬ 
creased signiilcaiice to the good example he has set to chose 
who control the invaluable literary and historical treasures 
still preserved in the manuscript form of ohUvIon at the 
India OfiTice. The volume [*‘ The Dawn of British TraeJe 
to the East Indies, as recorded in the Court Minutes of 
the East India Company, tS9$-t6d3r^ printed from die 
original manuscript by Henry Stev'ens, of Vermont. (Henry 
Stevens and Son, St. Martin's Lane, London)] has the 
rtaliy inestimable advantage of an introduction by Sir 
George Birdwood, In which that dlsunguishcd authority, 
who' invests with triterest. and poetry every theme he 
touches, not merely brings out all the material merits of tile 
volume, but also throws a Hood of light on the gragraphical 
and commcnnal hopes and ambidoris of the dawning of that 
seventeenth century’ which saw England first take her place 




among the great trading nations of the earth. The present 
book shows from wltat a very small beginning sprang that 
Eastern Empire of ours, which is the brightest jewel in our 
crow'n^ and also tlie greatest human achievement associated 
with our namet but if the means were small, they were dis- 
[jensed in a broad spirit, and with a courage and detenuina* 
lion which the degenerate descendants of tltose early 
adventurers must envy if they cannot imitate. But on that 
[mint we must be allowed one word of diffenence with Sir 
George Bird wood. We do not share wluit seems to be ids 
opinion, that the traditions of the pluck and endurance of 
the Elizabethan seamen are more cherished and better 
emulated ai the Antipodes and in America than among 
ourselves.- We believe that it is the very deficiency of our 
colonist in tliosc points that renders Impertal Federation a 
dream impossible of realization, and that it is only the 
superfluity of energy in the old country that keeps alive die 
true spirit of Empire on which our greatness and security 
are bastd. Notwithstanding the complimentarj' turn of his 
language to Americans and ColonifJs, we arc lialf disiKised 
to think that Sir George Bird wood is of the same opinion 
himself. T^e book itself has a historical value, and its pro¬ 
duction by ati American bibliophile must reflect on those 
English officials whow'ould never have thought it necessary 
or Justifiable to place it in this handsoipdy printed form 
before the great reading public of the English-speaking 
races. Valuable for what it contains, the production of this 
volume is still more serviceabk: as an example of what 
ought to be dune widv the many priceless manuscript 
records in the India Office, 
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Cattaik NaeuAh' gives in this volume £** Colonial France." 
(London; \V- M. Alien, and Co.)] a fairly complete and 
accurate account of France's numerous attempts tq found a 
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Cotomal Empire in both the Eastern and Western Hemi¬ 
spheres, since the time of Henri Qualrc. Her renewed 
activity in Tonqiiin, Madagascar, North Africa, and else* 
where, has revived, not merely interest in her proceedicig:^, 
but also apprehensions as to thdr cooseiiuences, which 
many thought were laid by for ever. The work would be 
worth perusal if only because it most freshen the reader’s 
mind about the long and costly struggle for supremacy 
which took place between die two nations of England and 
France in rndia as well as America. With regard to the 
French in India, no one is likely to supersede Colonel Malle- 
son’s exceHiuit works on the subject, and Captain Norman 
deals with this portion of his subject with commendable 
brevity. He describes at far greater length and in con¬ 
siderable ^letail. French conquests and commercial enter¬ 
prise in Africa, the tndLm Ocean, the islands of the Pacific, 
the West Indies, Madagascar, and Tunis, Captain Norman 
calls attention to the chief objects before the French in 
their revived schemes of colonial dominion. He writes that 
these distant possessions arc not colonies in our sense of the 
word. They '' are purely military settlements, destined. In 
ihc event of war, to be atrategic points whence England’s 
trade can be crippled, and England's colonies ruined." 
Captain Normans book is one written for a definite and 
laudable purpose, viz., that of forewarning hts countrymen 
in England and the colonies of the dangers to whidi thenew 
naval and colonial pdicy of France will expose them in the 
cveni of war, and as he has done this very efficiently, it 
may be constdered sufficient atonement for any literary 
shortcomings in his book. 


Syrian Stonr L&rf, 

I.\ this work [“Syrian Stone Lore; or, the Monumental 
History of PaJesiinc." Hy C R, CosDim, U.E, (Xxmdon : 
R. Bentley and Son.)] Captain Conder added another 10 
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the many pleasant and instnictiye volumes on Syrian 
aittttjuiiies and ardueolt^y, for which we were already liis 
debtor. In several respects, '‘Syrian Stone Lore" approachts 
more nearly to a history than any of its predecessors, and as 
it gives ;i chronological acconni of the condition of the country 
from the time of the Canaanites to that of the Crusaders, its 
nanative of tiearly 3000 years is certainly continuous and 
almost complete. It is complete so far as existing monu* 
meiiLs furnkb any key to the social and religious condition of 
the people at any |rortion of that long period. The principal 
sections iwo which the sytgcct nattirally divides itself are 
wlien the Fcginn in question was held or governed by ilie 
following peoples in their order of historical appeanince, via., 
tile Canaonites, llte Phccnicians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Ilyrondnes, the Arabs, and, finally, the 
Crusaders. Captain Condcr stales tJiat by far the greater 
numlier rif existing mins date only from the fourth and fifth, 
centuries, while there can lie no doubt that one of the most 
interesting epochs covcr«I by diis volume is the very- last 
of all, vii., that embraced by the Grusndes. In each and all 
of these separate periods, Captain Condcr gathers wl^t he 
can concerning the race, of^in, langmagics, religions, social 
customs, govemment, art, literature and tiadt of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and the evidence which he accepts as the miest 
and most mfomiing is contained in the monuments and 
other buildings iliat have resisted the ravages of time. And 
under hl» treatment they are made to impart many useful 
secrets, and to conatuuto the nccc^ry mntenal for photo- 
giaphing, as It were;, the social position, when the cWldren 
of Israd descended on the Promised Land, when Tyre wa.i 
famous as queen of trade and of die sea, as wdl as in more 
ceceni times, when the Byzantine Greeks founded a king¬ 
dom in the teeth of the advancing hosts of Idam. Captain 
Condcr, besides treating of an atiniciive subjecc^for is it 
not intiimaely connected with three of the greatest and most 
liuman leJigtons of the world ?—is successful to a very high 
degree from a literary point of view. He not merely knows 
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» whai to say, but how to say It, and Ids present volume 
cannot fail to add to bta already great reputation, Ixith as 
a writer and also as a coinpararive archieolt^ist 


TA£ DefdHiUr p/ Trkhinopply- 

Xiiis mfijnoir is an exceedingly plcaaant tribute to tire 
memory ol' one of tlie first ofiiecrs of the East India 
Comj^y, a man wlio sers’cd with and then under Clive, 
and who is known in history as the Derendfii* of Xriehino- 
poly ["Memoir of Captain Dalton, H.E.I-C.S.. Defender 
of Trichinoj’Kily, I 75 a'~ 3 *'* By CtiAJitEs DatTOX, (W'- H- 
Allen and Co.)]. We confess wc took it up witlj some 
misgivings when- we read in the preKice that Orme had 
nvade of Captain Dalton s Journal, for Or me is 
with rare exceptions as dull and prolix a writer as lias ever 
done his best to place Indian subjects bej'ond the pale of 
general interest But these misgivings were soon dispelled, 
and we found Mr. Dalton*s memoir a vcr>- interesting 
account Indeed of the fortunes of one of the very first men 
to make the East India Company a raititaiy power In 
Southern India. Unlike his friend Ciive, Dalton was bred 
to the profession of amts, mnl it was only on the reducilon 
of the Marine battalions that he joined the Company's 
service at Fort St. David. It is dear from this narrative 
that before hb great opportunit>" came in holding Trichino- 
fKjly against an overwhelming French and native force be 
showed conspicuous gallantry and capacity in moving 
troops on several oecasions, particularly at Volcondah, 
where we were nearly meeting with a disaster, and at 
Wootatoor. The defence of Trichinoijoly b of course the 
chief event of his career, and tlie De Caituits incident is 
particularly graphic, and brings dearly before us the young 
and inexperienced o&ccr whom the French spy thought he 
had imposed upon bat who had really read his own 
character and mission. Captain Dalton s career in India 
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d^ed very soon afterw-ards, as he returned home in 1754 
^•idi his savings, which amounted to ;^i0,ooa In a feller 
to Lis mother he said be had enough for liis greatest 
heep you a chariot and et^uipage in propor¬ 
tion. Taking the book as a whote we can say that we 
know none more pleasant than this volume relating to one 
of the minor figures in Anglo-Indian history, and we could 
understand the wish that the lives of many of the greater 
personages had been told half as agreeably and well. 


(?« f-ndtati JEmpir£. 

It is particularly refreshing to us to come across a native 
Indian writer who does honestly his best to appreciate the 
benefits of English rule and to discuss its inevitable short¬ 
comings in a fair and intelligent spiriL Mr, Dinshah 
Afdeshir [in his “ Selections from my Recent Notes on the 
Indian Empire {Jl&e Ttb/cr (j/* /ndia Press, Bombay)J, 
comes up to this standard and cxjieciation in a {>artlcu!arly 
high and gTatifying degree and without detecting in the 
least from hU own indeiiendence. He treats the many 
subjects embraced within his notes, from native armies and 
States to the Russian menace and the questions of income 
tax and famme, from the native siandpomt, and in most of 
them be comes to almost the same conclusions as ourselves 
He at least has the courage to say that Russia's capture of 
Merv is an ustiri.'ation injurious to the safety of India, and 
that the sekun; of Penjdeh and the imminent claims on the 
Upper O.XU3 and on Merochak, as a smil/ /w for 
Kham-j-Ab, are only further indications of the Ctar’s 
insatiable ambition and fixed resolve to carry his arms 
into the region of British dominion. .Mr. Dinshah 
Ardeshir hus much to say about die native chiefs of India 
and their rule. We agree with him in many particulara 
and where we disagree wc aoe not disposed to dispute that 
his arguments have much force. Without being exactly 
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z stj'lbt Mr. Dl^hiih Anieshir miy bs called a llueni 
« writer, and ihe notes which he has coitected on diflfereat 
niaiter^ connected with India ate well worth preserv^adon 
in the permanent form in which they have now been 
produced. 


TXr Def^iue of Kixkun, 

The main object of this little volume ["The Defence of 
Kahun," by C R. Williams. (W* H. Allen and Co.)_ 
is to describe a heroica) incident in the fimt Afghan war, 
and to supply the more extended notice tliat Sir John 
Kaye said he could not give In his " History of the W.ir 
in Afghanistan." The incident in questbn is the defence 
by Captain Lewis Brown of the Fort of Kahun, in North- 
Beloochistan, and in the very heart of the district 
inhabited by the Murree tribe. Kahun was occupied by 
order of Sir John Keane as a strau^ical position, but the 
breakdown of the transport service across the deserr, which 
fortunately for ail future commanders in this region is now 
spanned by a railway, led to Its garrison being neglected 
and left to its own resources, and when Major Clcghom's 
attempt to reinforce and reprovision the place failed disas¬ 
trously, Captain Brown was onlered "to act in any way 
either by a rapid night march, or, if so fortunate, by making 
any terms you can possibly conclude with the enemy." 
Captain Brown's only chance Lay in the latter direction, and 
tliis he managed so cieveiiy as to perstiade the Murrec 
chief he could hold out for two months, when provisions 
were only available for ten days, and thus to secure an 
honourable retreat with alt the consideration paid to a 
gallant if unsuccessful foe. Captain Brown showed as 
much tact in arranging this convendoo as he had courage 
in defending the place. I n fact his defence of Kahun was 
quite worthy of being placed on a par with Craigie Hal- 
kett's holding out at Khelai-^i-Ghiltai at the same time. 
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They were the minor but not inglorious companion pictores 
to the defence of Candahar and Jellalabad in the darb and . 
gloomy winter of 1841-3, and Mr. C. R, WiJItams docs 
a useful task in rescuing all the precise particulars from an 
unde^ved oblivion. 


India undi!t Quein Vid&ria. 

Captain Trotteu's ” History of India under Queen 
V^ictoria" (Wx H. Allen and Co.), has some merits. It is 
in the first place a readable account of events in India from 
1S3S to iSSoi and in the second, so far as we have yet 
been able to test them, the facts are given with sicciiracy. 
But 33 the writer claims to he a historian he should at least 
have made some attempt to attain even the appearance of 
impartiality. That he lias made the attempt we can scarrcly 
believe, as lie allows himself to say of Lord Auckland’s 
share in the first Afghan war that he was pushed by John 
Colvin and i-tenr>' Torrens "along the slope whtcli led 
down to a black abyss of crime, disaster, and disgrace," 
which is simply out-Kaye'ing Kaye, and with regard to 
the second .Afghan war his opinions licem best expressed in 
the sentence, Lord SaJtabury, however, with his cyps still 
bent on Knssia and his ears open only to the counsels of 
sudi men as ILawIinson and Baitle Frere. gave no heed to 
the rtmoostrances of a V^Iccroy who preferred the path of 
duty and the teachings of exj*ericnce to the dreams and 
schemes of fussy enthusiasts, fierce Russophobes, and 
stfeimous believers in ihe divinity of might.” AJJ we-will 
say b',that if Captain Trotter thinks this is the manner 
in which history should be written wc shall be suqnised if 
he finds many to agree with him. and we only regret that 
in a work which might have served some jLisofiil purposis 
he has shown him^lf so blind to the rci|uireinenES of 
truth and justlee. 
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Sctign/t Liicndar^. 

A CATAiocuE of the Bengali printed books in the British 
iSlusetim Library, prepared by Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, and 
printed by order of the Trustees, is remarkable as showing 
I low extensive Bengali literature has become: The cata- 
Icgue has been drawn up as far as possible in accordance 
with the rules in force for the General Library, anti it 
comprises all purely Bengali, translations of such works, 
and polyglot works of which one is Bengali. To facilitate 
the hnding of any particular book an Index is appended. 
Mr. Bliimhardt gives many practical reasons for a syste¬ 
matic and uniform mode of transliteration. 


Tht Afghan Boundary Commhsisn, 

Os the eve of i^tng to press we have received this very 
ititeresting volume of fetters written by the author when 
acting as a correspondent with the Afghan Boundary Com^ 
missiurL England and Russia F.'ico to Face in Asia. 
Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission." By LleuL 
A, C. Yate. With Maps and Illustrations. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. Edinburgh and l-ondon.)] The letters were 
written to Thr Daily TtUgrafih and Titt Ailahahad Pioneer^ 
and they ^vc a vivid account of events from the departure 
from Nushks 10 the affair of Puhl'Khistl, and for the few 
weeks inunediutely following tliat catastrophe. The sub¬ 
sequent events are .summarised in the last chapters, and the 
Appendix contains an interesting ami informing chapter on 
the Russo-Persian frontier. The chief value of Mr. Yate's 
volume consists, however, fn the graphic descripuort it 
provides of the western dominions of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and particularly of the famous town and 
fortress of Herat, although the orders of the Ameer pre¬ 
vented our odicezs visiting the town and closely inspecting 
its military defences and strength. Mr. Yate gives many 
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impt^rutnt also about the froniicr postiiorta of Ladi 

Jowaio on the Setitun frontier^ and Kalah i-Matir, now in 
the hands of Russb; and we also notke that he has n 
htj^her opinion of the warlike resources of Persia, than it 
has bewme the fashion to express, The volume neces¬ 
sarily contains much of epltemeral interest as well as many 
opinions that have to be modified by a careful consideration 
of subsequent events, buL notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
it is gtiil an extremely valuable addition to our sources of 
information concerning events in Afghanistan in 1884-5. 
The concluding lines of the preface may be quoted as a 
convenient uray of directing attention to a question that 
will soon beconm of practical importance: ‘*A soliiary 
journey from Herat to the Black Sea. after leaving the 
Commission enabled me to obtain some information on 
more than one point of interest to England—^such as coO' 
ceming the demaraiton of dve Russo-Persian frontier 
which I have given as an Appendix. To suppose that the 
Rii^o-Persian. boundary, as re^ndy settled, will long 
remain a bxture would be mere self-delusioi). I cannot 
find any distinct definition of the frontier drawn from 
Kdat-i-Nadiri to Sarakhs, ^od it b just in that <|U3rter 
that rumours credit Russia with further aggressive designs. 
One of the most significant signs of the ttmes 13 the pro¬ 
posed con^ruclton of a c/iau^/e from Askabad to Meshed. 
That b the h^hroad of Russian access to I-ferat, and it is 
therefore not surprising that Russia should early develop 
an interest in it." 


j • Atiihm art rtifcitiBhJtr the ^ Atiaia itataa, 

£». A. Q, R. 
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SOCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE 
RULED AND THE RULERS IN INDIA- 

TitKicE w’as a lime when European imkras wooed India. 
A smile from her was most valued and apprcciatetL The 
rivalry finally between the Trench and iJie British. 
The Indian people were shrewd and they cast in thdr lot 
with the British- They found the Bnttsh ofiicers then b 
India to be brave graiefiih while the Hifttsh obcers 
found the Hindus docile- kind, and loyal. A contract was 
eaierod into between them that the British should preserve 
peace and enjoy the highest poaiiionC »nd that the Indians 
should enjoy peace and be content with minor |H«liions:. 
This dcmancaiion was very clear, and the aspinilions of «irh 
wen: ihd%rore dear also. The ever-grateful Hindu was 
ready to give bis rice to the European and be content and 
pleased with the husk. The Briton was ihe Governor of a 
Pf^idency or a District, while his right-hand man was a 
trusted Hindu. The Hindu managed the household of the 
commonwealth, and the European the battle-field and the 
jail. The Hiniln had no vague as{Hraiio(is to places higher 
than the Head Sberistadaree,* wltile the Briton did not covet 
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the Head Shcristadaree, He was known to tlie people as 
the Prime Minister of the king or ruling man, the Collector. 
Of course there was here and there oorruption; what 
country had it not at any time ? V^et this was the golden 
age of the DririsJi Govennneni in India, To prevent 
degeneracy and preserve prestige among a class of men who 
were looked upon as entitled to the highest offices, ordinary 
men or lotver orders of their countr^'meii were not then 
allowed to be imported into India. 

I have been often asked which law was good, 1 have 
thought over the matter for a long time. The conclusion 
1 have arrived at was that that law was good which was so 
simple that all the governed, of whatever calibre of mind 
tliey may be, might know it, and Uuit correctly; timt law 
was good which the people knew would not be changed 
suddenly and frequently for the benefit of any particular 
favourite class; that law was good which defines and limits 
tile aspirations and liaiiiliu'es of severai classes governed by 
li sfj dearly that no section of the people could think of 
the possibility of exceeding them without injuring them¬ 
selves; and that law was good which gives to each class 
the maximum amount of good to which it has lieen declared 
to be entitled by common consent. Contentment is the 
souree of happiness, and unrest that of misery. A good law 
should secure the first and give no' room to the second. 
Such was the principle of die British law at the period I 
have referped to. No Hindu aspired to the Cotlectorship, 
and no British officer wished to be a Head Sherisiadar. 
Tlie highest aspiration of a Hiinlu was to become a Head 
Sheristadar, while that of a Collector was to gradually 
from the position of on Assistant-Collector lo that of a 
Governor; Each worked in his own sphere with emulation, 
and yet with GuntentmenL 

To the lirilon, India was then a place of exile. He 
came to India as an adviaiturer. He was to collect the 
m^ of happiness here and go back to Ids country to 
enjoy it. In India he could scarcely see a Eumpean lady. 
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He h:id not in India many male conipanions. He therefore 
lived in India other as a hermit, or mixed socially with dn? 
people. In either case he was an object of admiration to 
the people. A strongs man, possessing all the means of 
gratifying his senses, living like a Rishl* was to the Hindu 
a saint-ruler. He therefore loved and respected him the 
more. 

On the other hand, if he was social, affectionate, sympa'^ 
thixtng, and doing good to one who had not expected it 
from him, the Hindu considered him to be an Avatar, or 
an tncamatioii of God, particularly when he compared him 
with his own brethren with smaller power and position. 
Such a British officer came to be considered a |jrotccting 
angel of the people. 1 know' that the 'names of many old 
officers are to day remembened in several Hindu families 
with respect and afieetion. 

The British officers had then to double the stormy Cape of 
Good Hope before they could come to I ndia or return from 
it to their sweet home. In those days it was no easy work 
to do either. It was only fortimaie people that could hope 
10 reach their sweet home after a dangercuts voyage of not 
less than six months' duration. They were generally un¬ 
married. They as men required society and cultivated 
sociality w'ith the HtndusL The Sahib Inquired how the 
Hindu's family fared. Tiie Hindu became so proud at 
this little condescension that he took his little child to show 
to the master. The master jmted it and prophesied that 
the child, in couise of time, would hold the place that the 
father held, or would become a rich merchant as the father, 
or a Luid'hokler. This was considered by the Hindu to be 
very projiltious, for he believed that the ruling power was 
not vested in man without some divinity being Iiifuswrl into 
him. The ruler often visited the marriages of the ruled ; 
often attended hts places of worship and expressed himself 
pleased with what he saw. This mightUy pleased the 
H indu and strongly cemented the bond between the two- 
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If tin* oiliccf ivanied to see the intertor pEirt of the place of 
worship of the nJed, the Hindu told him that his religion 
would not permit even a Sahib to get there. The ruler 
liU^hed and promised to respect the religious feelings of 
the ruled. W'lien people saw that this prohibition was Tiot 
resented but was received with apparent magnanimity, the 
British oiHcer stood in their view as an incarnation of good¬ 
ness when compared with the barbarous iconoclasts who 
had already defiled their places of worship^ 

WHiiJe matters stood tlius, tlic Hindu fought, counselled, 
and obtained country after countrj- for the British, looking 
upon the British as the God*sent angels of protection from 
■■ dacoiis," like those of Burma now. It is a fallacy to suii* 
[>ose that India is a conquered country. It Is a country 
acquired by the British ivith the aid, the good feelii^, and 
with the bitxid of the native. 

Such a state of things cominued, I may say, to llie days 
of the Mpiiny or a few years before it. 

The advent of steamers, the construction of tlie Suer 
Canal, the opening of the country to all sorts uf EuroiJeans, 
the rivalry of ttading Europeans, &c., loosened the tics I 
have already described. The rulen! ivere enabled to find 
companions among iheir own race, tliey Iiad no time to caress 
a Hindu child, as they had their own children lo attend tOt 
The Hindu on the other hand was educated tu believe ihat 
the Hriitsh officer was no master, but a broiiier, .ind that he 
had equal rights with his western brother. The British 
officer became so bold or indiscreet as to tel! the Hindu 
that his places of worship wereabominationl His religion 
was attacked, and he was asked to come over to the religion 
of liie rulers. Without reference to the understanding or 
inumtion of the contracting parties, at tlie time of contract, 
which had ihcn been evidenced In writing, die Hindu was 
told that the grammatical meaning of writings should 
govern the engagements which had Wii entered into.. 
Law Coum came into tstistcnce in the place of die Equity 
Courts of the Panchayets. The simple Hindu most 
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unjust decjsions given out from the highest Courts, as 
founded on law, while he felt them to be unjust whatever 
be their legality. He knew the judge to be a good man ; 
and therefore became convinced that the law which he was 
bound to s£]minister was bad. He concluded that its 
maker must also be a bad man. A breach of good feeling 
between the ruled and tlic rulers was the necessary con¬ 
sequence. 

The educated Hindu saw that in the eye of the taw he 
was equal with his masters. They themselves acknowled^d 
and preached it. He was a gentleman like his master, 
although the Madras Railway Company would not acknow¬ 
ledge this as truth even now, hie came to know that ho and 
his master had a common master, who had proclaltncd most 
solemnly that the Hindu and the British are thoroughly 
equal and are possessed of equal rights. The Hindu said, 
“ i f sii, what a fool my father is to look upon a British 
brother as hts master f I shall however deal with him as 
a brother." If he thought he knew more Shakespeare than 
die officer, he said, " 1 shall give him the treatment to which 
he is entitled," When the British man saw this, he said 
to himsdr, " Let the Frenchmen beat the English twenty 
times, yet Uie English are, and w3I be for ever superior 
to the French, if so, what does this nigger mean in 
behaving in tJie manner he does ? but 1 cannot gainsay 
what he as^rls, but I shall make h'mi know that he is 
mistaken." Thus bad blood was created. It mmirall)' 
interfered with the good feeling that once existed, and there 
is no wonder that soda! intercourse between the British 
and the Native is on the it'anc. The Hindu says to the 
Euroi«Hui, ** I am your equal, sir."' The European replies, 
'■ Is it so ? Then come and dine with me; partake of 
some venison and wash it tloum with champagne." The 
Native replies, “No, I shall not do it (publicly); if 1 did 

I wOukl lose iny caste." The European says, " Oh 1 
you have got a caste, how an you be my equal ? iso tong 
as you are superstitious, you cannot he my equal.The 
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Native replies. ** Not so. The Queen has declared me 
your e<|ual, not^'iihstandiog;" The Huropean rejoins, 
“ Very well, be my equal where you can and oot in my 
house. Be gone.” 1 can multiply cases, hut it is un- 
necessar)'. 

Some think that political intercourse and social inter¬ 
course and rel^ous intercourse are difTereat things; and 
one can succeed without the others. This is not my 
opinion. All these should go together j one cannot thrive 
without the others. 

W ithout religious intercourse, nothing will succeetl 
It is tills that will make the natumlly selfish man to know 
that the self is not all and the highest: that he belongs 
to a family presidetl over by a wise, strong, and benevolent 
Taihcr, and has a veiy large body of brethren, who are 
his equals. The religious Intercourse remove his ignor¬ 
ance, vis,, that he and his must be the highest, and Infuscrs 
in him the idea of equality of man. Social intercourse 
then steps in. It teaches that a.s all should live happily, 
individual rights should be somewhat sacrificed lor the good 
of the family, Wlten it is done witlt s)*mpathy to each 
other, social intercourse attains its best j>ositiorj. In this 
siatCi, men not only do not misunderstand each other, but 
also sympathize with each other. This stage helps poliucaJ 
intcrcour^ the ruler! and the rulers become known to each 
other, they help each other, and all live liappily as members 
of a commonwealth ought to do. \Vc must try to secure 
this end. Mow to efTect it? W'c must first secure re¬ 
ligious brotherhood, dmn social and then political brother¬ 
hood. The question for solution is how to effect this, 
Reiigioua intercourse should be cultivated. We should 
be tolerant of each other’s religion, as both teach die 
hatherhood of Cod and the brotherhood of Mis creatures:. 
We should love each other as affection ale brethren. 
Similarly we should encourage political intercourae. A 
cicjir demarcation of aspimilons should then be made, 
acknmvledged, and proclaimed sis clearly as possible, which 
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should be reverently respected and honestly earned out. 
This wUl remove a disturbing^ cause. Then die Hindu? 
should Join the Europeans tn such gatherings as they can 
do with pleasure to themselves and without annoyance lo 
the European. While clainiing equality, the Hindu should 
be respectrul to the Euro[jeart. The European, being the 
stronger, should eticoumge self-respect and freudom To the 
Hindu. Hindu females should meet European females, 
and vUt i*cr;idt and maintain friendship, making full anow-- 
ances for ihe prej udices of each. 

As an instance, 1 will venture to mention a very 
small thing which is very important in promoting social 
intercourse. To pul one’s fingers into one's mouth and 
then touch any pan of the body with those fingers, before 
they are washed with water, is pdlutiou according to the 
idea of the Hindu lady. iMany a European lady does not 
know this. If she happens to touch the Hindu lady in 
such a state, she is comtielled to bathe after her return 
home. At times it 1$ very injurious to her health to do so. 
What is the consequence? The Hindu lady studiously 
avoids meeting a European lady. Again, the servants 
of the European lady are. as a rule. Pariahs, while the 
Hindu lady does not allow any Pariah to enter her house, 
as their touch is pollution. How arc these ladies to meet? 
The Hindu lady should be satisfied if these servants arc 
kept awray from the room wliere she meets the native lady, 
and the European lady should condescend to arrange 
accordingly. It Is considered not necessary tliat a Euro- 
pcan should rctum the visit of a native unless he be a very 
ver)' great matt, one in a million. This is not as it ought 
to be. A relaxation on this point k necessary on tiie side 
of the European. The Hindu should! give up ihe habits 
of seeing a European at liis house on public business. 
When visiting on bu.smc.ss, the Hindu should begin hia 
work at once and finish it in a busiticss-like manner. I’his 
pleases a European. The Hindu should give up a little 
of his orienultsni and base his requests on }ustice, fairness^ 
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kindness, generosic>', or mercy, and should not abjectly 
crave for ^anyihbg ? for the European idea of a man so 
braving is that^ he is verj* low. The native should not 
hide his true feelings with a view to create a false impres¬ 
sion in the mind of the European, while the Earot>ean 
^ould not get annoyed with a Hindu who is not every 
mch a g^dcman according 10 his idea, but pity the man 
if he be ignorant, and advise him, as a friend and not as a 
superior, to conduct himself better. Iti short, the native 
should behave honestly and bravely to the European, and 
the European should treat him with friendliness and 

s^mipathy. Then a real friendship will grow up between 
them. 


If a rt^ive find tiiai a straightforward conduct does not 
please his immediate mipcnor, he should nevertheless 
practise il For his real master is not in India but in 
Great Britain. This real master likes everything that is 
straightforward and dislikes anjthing to the contrary- 
Tht people of Ureat Britain aie our rulers and friends, 
and will sec that no injustice is done to India. Our object 
should be to secure the approval of the people of Great 
Britain. I see what now passes in your mind. Never 
mind wliat has happened or what may happen. W'e are 
sure to have justice from the British. 

The native should educate his sisters, treat them more 
liberally; and this the European will consider as giving 
the Hindu a right to claim bettor attention from him. Small 
timely rebukes from a Hindu sister will have greater 
^ecte in securing kindness and even jitsticc UuuTmanv 
battles that a male Hindu can fight. As it is now, to visit 
a Eumpean is not very' easy, A second class Deputy 
^cior often meeu with difficulty in finding access to a 
^imcillor. The tyranny of the uneducated d™™ of the 
indu ‘wety, as Europeans' servants, is very degene¬ 
rating, hW m,«t be concerted to remove this a 
portion of the European's house, of course, a 

•hoaa be .ep, epee roe ^Te^tTrCe 
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gentlemen. Tire latter, on the other hand, should settle 
wliat shall be the outer signs of a gentleman—I mean his 
dress and his habits. In this matter the HiEidu stands 
much in need of improvement. Among the Europeans 
dress and manners generally point one out as a gentleman. 
These have become stereotyped among ihent. U was so 
among the Hindus in olden times. Now it is difficult 
for natives themselves to distinguish a native gentleman 
irom a native ioa/cr. Our national turbans are gone. 
European caps have supplanted them. To be plain, we 
liave been aping the Huropeans. We are neither fowl nor 
fisli, I think history tells me that no nation has become 
great by aping another nation, 1 beg tJiat my Hindu 
brethren will take tliis matter into their consideration. To 
do this they should acknowledge something as authority 
nnd somebody as its expounder. This neccssitaits their 
recognizing ^mebody as their leader. The Hindu ought 
to have and show that special respect which is due to age 
and iK>sitioii. In short, he should behave to the European 
as bis forefathers used to do to natives in the position now 
occupied by Europeans. Civility is a mark of civilization, 
it is not servllii}'—one should not be mistaken for the 
other, and it would be w*rong to give up civility for ftar 
of being guilty of servility, and to adopt impertinence, 
luistaking it for independence. 

When such mistakes are made, the stronger, instead of 
resenting it. should gently correct lliem- Sympathies 
should be demonstrated by sharing in the griefs and Joys 
of each other. Such conduct will surely secure to all the 
fdlow-subjects of one Sovereign, and the children of One 
Father, common happiness^ without which no country, how¬ 
ever governed, can be a strength to the governors and to 
the governed. 
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THE PUBLIC SER\aCE OF INDIA. 

TnEKi; IS no subject which at the present tihie attracts more 
attention in India, and whidi Ls, in iLs essence, of greater 
importance to the future of the empire, than the system 
adopted for the recruitment of the Pubitc Service, On its 
wise deciston depends whether that country ahall advance 
by slow, sure, and well^oiisidered steps to ultimate cIvjlL- 
zation and prosperity, or whether it shall lose the place 
it has gained in the race, while its rulers drop from their 
feeble hands the reins that they have no longer the strength 
or spirit to hold. 

A Commission has, for some months past, been taking 
evidence on the subject of the recnikment of the PubUc 
Service. 1 his body was appointed by the Govcminent not 
in coDserjuenct of any admitted shortcomings in the c.Kist' 
ing Civil Service, which performs its laborious duties with 
integrity and success, but owing to the outcry of that small 
part of the Indian community which has received ait 
English education for a latger share in the Government 
of what they are pleased to call their nation, though an 
Englishman has l>y* birtliright, descent, and language 
(putting aside all question of conquest) fully as much right 
to govern North India as a native of Madras or Bengal, 
who would be more alien and far more obnemous to the 
resident population. The cry raised by the Indian gentle- 
men who are desirous of obtainbg a more substantial slice 
of the admlnistratn^c kiof became at last so loud, that Uie 
Governm^tof India deiermined to recognire the agitation, 
and appoint a commission of inquiry which shciuld invesd> 
l^ie. not only ^e question of the atimtmion of natives to the 
Covenantcfl Civil Service and to offices hitherto reserved 
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exclusively for that service, but their employment in nil 
branches of the service connected with the civil administra¬ 
tion of the country, A resolution was isauecl, detailing^ 1 e 
scope and objects of the inquiry, a quotation from which 
will explain the position: 


•' Hie puiuiir cfflhraM tKe cmjjiojuicniiof 

in appouilinems anJinaiily reserved by fo*" J ® includins in 

CivD Service, but also in it* Lncm«Mmled swvice 
ih« tenn ihe admitimRUiv-e 

and all siiecial departments coimeelcd with the . 

<:eimtr>’. 'I he intiuhy thu* i«THumpbWd, is iwt o^y 'TnvJi^r^uSn 

,ude and fmportana, Imt *nnh « ^ 

of fact^ Such an invatigathin ho* already been ^ ^ 

dasj of appointments bLlititO onliiemly naervtd fnc He 

Setvic^^ aiid m mgad to «m-oveiumi^, an<l ^ 

m>s«eh instigation bis l«en proxcmcd in 

of tbc i«iWic service, i-nr the« n=*-^ also Ixcau* 

of a oommrt^rn, «td«l mhef with rclfenm« b> the bke^ 

w oii^ in ™ni«tiofi wilh the oho^e teferred mi^t n^ 

ohfljjetber sniutWe fw an ilmuiiy intn immchcs of the i«ibbG 

it scenffl dtfiimble lhat lli* ttfO matters ahoob] r* 

For tbeifftsent, accordingly, ih£ Onremmeot of India ihuHs it ^ 

ibe Cnmmteion ahmdd dirtct its aUHttwn mainly to the (iiimion of uw 

conditions nnikr vhH* native of IraJk sl^QUld bt «npiO)wd m the pods 

which me ordiomily les^ived tor the Covcimotcd Serriert, and to ticcsnons 

letadag to die admiaTon nf naliw of India and Esi«lKans repccdvely 

10 those branches of the UncOveminted Service which arc dn«tly eiigsi^ 

in (he caccmivc and judkiil aaminisimtkn of the cotintry. I lie itwpi'ty 

in regard w .ather bmneba rd ibc public service will Elius be 

undl tlie mote important qtjeitton hat b«n denli with. U may 

be conTcnicnt to reetniallutE the Comiuitaion with a view m cn^e it tn 

deal with the ntmahutis <iueilifltis, whicli ate nnjw or less iwhnicai m UnOf 

character, and tor a proper setikmenl of which it it «sflmtal thal reco™ 

ahcHild be had to the profiessioital njiiniofl of cipots.’" 


Although ihc Comralsaioii were not precluiled from 
proDoutteing their opinion opon the subject of the proper 
strength erf the Covenanted Service or recommending 
further rtsstriction of the o/Secs reserved by taw for th^ 
it was pointed out that tliis was a supplemenury point, 
and that “ their must irnportani duty w'as to consider the 
means best adapted to secure the admission of competent 
natives of each province of India to such full proportion 
of ihe Covenanted Service employed in that province as 
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nwy not, under tlie orders of Mer Majesty's Government, 
be reserved for Europeans.” 

Special attention was furdier directed to the Statute of 
tSyo, which was one of remarkable breadth and libetaliiy, 
and empowered the Government of India and the Secreiaiy 
of acting together, to frame rules under which natives 
Of India might be admitted to any of the offices hitherto 
resen'ed to the Covenanted Dvil Sen-ice, The Com¬ 
mission was further to consider how far the privii^es of 
psy, promotion, and reiiring annuity, which Indian public 
«rvants enjoy through belonging lo the Covenanted Civil 
Scijjc^ and the conditions gcnemlly imdcr which they 
hold tJjeir offices, arc suitable to natives of India obtaining 
office under the Statute of 1 S 70 ; what were the methoiS 
o ap^mtment most approved by the various commimitfes ; 
whether competition of some sort is the only mode of s^dection 

which commends itsdf to them T whether selection ivas re¬ 
dded with more favour or a combination of methods. 

Commission were further enjoined to examine and 
report on the advantages and disadvantages of competition, 
of sdectmn m India, and 00 the conditions of such com¬ 
petition : on the view which is likely to be taken by the 
native cominunitj- at lat^e. and on the desirability or other^ 
wi^ of requiring candidates selected in India to proceed to 
England with a view to passing there a period of proba- 
lOnoiy-^ training. If, the Commissioners were favourable lo 

,l,e p™K„tsy«e=>. which 
IHintucs natives to compete in EngUnd. it would be 

ntc^ry to inquire what are the limita of age for native 

and what the changes (if any) in the character 

o-uW 

.he CoTnmhSl'” "f 

iKiIlv rc«ric,«l „ ^ “™l- 

tuny m s^e directions, was nearly co-extensivi» 

with the whole public service of India. Fiueen gentlemen 
were nominated to seats on the Commission; the ^ 
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t Govcmments each jiendmg an Engli^ and native repre- 
tentative. The non-official European and the Eurasian 
comm unity were admitted by selection of the Governor- 
General in Council, by whom also was appointed a special 
defcga.ee, and atminetl English lawj'cr of judicial experience. 

The Commission, thus formed, has visited In turn, La¬ 
hore, Allahabad, Calcuthi, Bombay, Madras, and Jabalpur, 
and hasv with infinUc patience, recorded such evidence as 
has been ofTered by all persons who have imagined ihem- 
sidves possessed of original viewn and valuable suggestions 
with regard to the administration of IruJia by Her Majestj^'s 
Government- I have followed the progress of the Com- 
mifuion with as much interest ns it was cajxibie of inspiring, 
and have read the evidence which, Jay by day, was recorded 
in the newspapers ; in many cases briefly, but given i!<rimiint 
in the case of important or distinguished witnesses^ ^vho 
have been few and far tietween. 

The impression which on aJtogether unprejudiced critic 
would take of the social and inceltcctual status of the ma¬ 
jority of the witnesses, and the character of their evidence, 
would probably be highly unfavourable. The persons who 
have pressed forward to give evidence among the native 
community arc not those from whom a sensible Governor, 
Commisstoncr, or Magistrate, taltes counsel in times of 
anxiety or trouble. These, unless specially summoned, 
have been conspicuous by their absence. The cauniry 
gendenum of posittoti and dislrnguished loyalty, the mem¬ 
bers of ancient, though decayed, families, the older and 
more approved odicers of Coveriunent, and those shrewd, 
well-informed, and farsighttxl men, who are well known to 
the authorities in e^'ery piirt of the country, and whose: 
advice is always asked, and often taken, on every question 
affecting popular sentiments—all thise have avoided iJie 
vain and empty dlscusstoriJi of the Commission, Those 
who have hastened to offer themselves for examination 
are, for the most pan, the men who know ieju»t of the 
country and people, and whose opinions no administrator 
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of senae uoulct regard—pleadciis, derks, Babus, and young 
edttorsj whose newspapers have been conspicuoiis for 
sedition malignant abuse of Goveniment olfidaZs, and 
whose evidence the Commission might; with perfect pro¬ 
priety, have declined. 

It may generally be asserted that for an Inquiry such 
as the one now under discussion, a Cummisdon is die worst 
form of inquiry that could be suggested. The Civil Service 
of Indian a body of English ofheers, for an estimate of whose 
administrative meriis we may fairly appeal to history and 
the verdict of foreign critics, naturally looked askance at a 
tribunal which seemetl to place them on their defence and 
to question their right to the position they hold under ex¬ 
press covenant with the Govenunent. On the other hand, 
tile mass of the jiuople were not only indifferent to the 
Commission, but liad never heard of Its existence, and 
knew notliing of the subjects which It discussed. The 
graver and more conservative of the educated classes had 
no sympathy widi die inquiry, for they regard ivith ill- 
concealed suspicion ihc ambition of the eager reformers of 
Young India, who desire to level all the mountains, and to 
flit up all the valleys to the dead level of democracy. 

The resolution expresses a hope, which does not seem 
to me to be founded in a deep knowledge of the people of 
India, that by collecting evidence from a wide area and 
from numerous classes of people, U would be both varied 
in kind and valuable in quality. But the truth is that the 
questions under discussion are the most intricate that can 
engage die attention of statesmen, and the ortlitiar)' public 
have nu ideas regarding them worthy of record. These 
an: the problems which have been painfully worked out 
by generations of distlnguislied men who have conducted, 
step by step, die empire to its present greatness. To 
throw these political and eoononiical problems to a crewd 
of schoolboys for academical discussion, in the presence of 
nil India, with other nations regarding the process with 
mingled amusement and contempt, is not a dignified spec- 
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lade- To add to the confusion, prev ious to the vk\i WfW 
fijumilnaiion of witnesses, th^ Commission aildiisssjd to 
associations, editors of native newspapers, and members 
of titc genital public—tiiose, in short, least competent to 
advise—a series of i$4 fjoesiions, which, as a masterjnece 
of unpractical inc|uiry. has probably no rival in the public 
records. No person could adequately answer the questions 
SDgg^tcd in this document under a quarto voiuinc. All 
schemes, wise or unwise, practical or impossible, whidt had 
ever been devised for the confusion of the governmentof India 
were here thrown together, mixed up and shaken out suid dis¬ 
tributed as bewildering eonotidriuns to those persons w*hosc 
self-coniidence permitted them to compete in tliese intel¬ 
lectual gymnastics. The q uestions were, as may be 1 tnaginctl, 
ignored by the great majority of witnesses, and were chiefly 
useful to tKditical societies, mrdy friendly to the Govern¬ 
ment. who drew up on this basis various catechisms 
embodying their pet dogmas, which may have been con¬ 
venient to those witnesses who had submitted themselves 
to examination widwut any clear idea of the subjects under 
discussion. 

When the Commission sift and analyze the evidence 
that has been collected they wili, if they survive the 
process, discover very few grains of wheat amidst the 
mountains of chalT which have been supplied witli profusion 
by the gen demon who have appeared before them. More 
valuable evidence, and with much less expenditure of lime, 
fiction, and trouble, would have been procuretl had a com- 
miitee of three eminent persons been appointed by the 
Oovemment of India to address written questions to all 
those gentlemen, English und Indian, whose opinions were 
known to be of weight and value, not foigcttirig the more 
important of the political associations, and on these replies, 
aided by their own knowledge and exiiericttce, they might 
have submitted a valuable report on die public service, \ 
responsthle witness of rtiai authority would prefer to give 
his views in writing, and, indeed, die more vrduabTc of the 
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necordcti evidence, chiefly given by English ofticials, seems 
ttuher lo take the form of careftiUy pr^ared e^tys reail 
to the Commission^ T he members of this body,, repre- 
seoting different interests, the official, the Eurasian, the 
non-officiaJ and the native, m«st have been anxious to 
obtain from the witnesses evidence in supjrart of their 
peculiar theories, or which might subserve the interests 
of the class they represented. The unfortunate witness 
was cast into the inquisitorial whir]|xiol like a piece 
of bread among a shoal of minnow's, and it mav he con¬ 
cluded that the record of his cross-examination did not 
represent his best-maturetl opinion. 

The issue of the Commission testified to the possession 
by the Govemment of much generosity and impartiality, 
and the only criticism which could fairly be directed against 
it Wiis that it tvas linpractical and useless and being useless, 
was presumably mischievous; The Government fancied that 
when the honesty of their motives and the generosity of their 
intentions were once demoo^rated by the Rissolution, and by 
the appointment of a Commission representing all important 
interests, at which the most insignificant witness might 
inflict on Highly paid olllcials his wHdemess of unconsidered 
nonsense, silence would fall upon their hostile critics, aqd 
that Uic abuse freely showered upon them for tyr.xnny and 
imbecility would at once change into |raeans of delight and 
gratitude. This was, however, quickly found to be so 
great a dehtsion that the Viceroy was compelled, at Poona* 
to rebuke in strong language the suspicious portion of the 
Indian Press, who pretended to believe that the Com¬ 
mission only fsoncealed a trap for the further curtailment 
of the privileges of the educated classes. The truth is that 
diere b a numerically small, but noisy, class in India whom 
it is iinpc^ble to conciliate. This is largely repiescmcd 
in the native Press of Bengal and the NorthAVest whfjsc 
seditious uuerances should long ago have been tlie subji>ct 
of police suporvkiotL h matters litxJe how honourable the 
intentions or how pure the policy of the Government may 
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be for tills infamous portitni of the vernacular Press lo 
denounce it as brutal, selfish, and wicked. No disiinction 
in the public service, no majinanimity of character or 
nobility of life can secure a public ^rvant against the 
scurrilous attacks of these Journalists of the gutter. 

Sir Rivers 'I'htjmpson, the present Lleutenant-Govemor 
of Bengal, will have vacated his post and returned to Eng¬ 
land before this article appears in India. I may therefore,, 
without impropnccy, refer lo him as one of the most upright, 
equitable, modest, and kindly officials who have ever 
directed the fortune-s of Bengal, Yet Sir Rivers chanced 
to take die opposite from the popular view with regard to 
the ill-conceived and inKshapen bantling that is jiassing' 
down to posterity under the name of the III>L'rt Bill The 
consequence has been that he has been persistently attacked 
in the most savage and mendacious manner. Not only his 
policy, but his character and private life l^ve been die sub¬ 
ject of die most cnvetmmetl abuse. This is die fate of every 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. I have seen a long series 
fcjttending from Sir John Peier Grant, and 1 do not know 
one w'ho has not been the subject of the most persistent 
and libellous attack. Any attempt to curb the license of 
these newspapers would be resented by the Babu eoRimu- 
ttity as a gross interference with the liber^ of the Press:, 
The libeny of the Press b not, however, in question. 1 
am one of those who dtink tliat it should not have lieen 
unconditionally given to a countiy outocradically and despo¬ 
tically governed za India is and must remain: but it is too 
late to withdraw a favour because It was too rashly granted. 
I would, therefore, not interfere with any criticism of the 
Government or its |roIicy, wlii^ could with any reasonable 
presumption be held lo 1>e honest, and E would freely permit 
comment wliich would subject the editotr in Germany or 
Russia; to instant imprisonment, or banishment for Ufe to 
the quicksilver mines of Sitieria. What the Govemmcni 
should do, and what, being a strong Government, it is its 
duty to do, is to protect its officers againiit false and libcl- 
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tous attack, and to prosecute and punish with die utmost 
severity the editors who, fur personal or venal motive 
lasert malicious libels on ofRcials In dielr columns^ This is 
the more neces^ry In the ease of native officials; and no 
refonn of the rules for the recruitment of the public servi« 
will be sufficient to secure an honest and independent body 
of men unless the Government protects; them from the con¬ 
tinual oppression and extortion whidi they suffer at the 
hands of the disreputable portion of the native Press, 
English or vernacular, of which tiiey live in perjxituaj fear. 

These views are fully shared by the respectable portion 
of the native Press, and as an example I insert a paragraph 
from a recent issue of the fudiatt Spectator, one of the jnost 
enlightened exponents of native opinion in Bombay. 

“ The Duyan. h am inta«»UDt; dc* vccSly, stsited al Alunjediibad. 
Ii m wiiiLfn in EttgLiib imd CujiLr^ and cdofincs itself tn £ijOtL-|:aliti^ 
qacstiGHfi. Wt arc r<rj^ -jkd of tlii^ fgr ihe {iliigtle of vcrpiuydiiLr ptinU* 
poiaoning fitsrkosplicn: of pailillf: ntE-im i ia the mafE^ssUj is liccmmiig 
mtotcrable. lli^y say all nufilifOOiu gnnrtiisi vill dL? a. Tui ittni^ deallu 
Thctie if f^mciiiing la but about ihn mischief dOUe befctm tho 
epidemk Ik Fubliu opiukm uu^^hi to i«t iUi fa£c atf ams t ^LLcb mcfu- 

flooding upon tlic of iiiilfunt advcftisfmeTll^ ami rtf^ing^ 

with ih£ blood of ftermial It k a t^licT to ttim firocii tlicse 

hasing ocRini^les of B^lfodviinccmciit 10 nn honest elfiut at self miprove- 
mcDf lilce 

A certain proportion of the Indian Press Is conducted 
with decency and propriet)'; and its criticisms are jusdy 
rcgaidtid by the Government with respect. The great 
mujofity, however, are as bad as the worst spscimens of 
Irish and American journalism; and their uncheckcil growth 
is a reproach to the Government whlchv In Indio, Is never 
suong enough to .‘iUow thec^n presicltingof sedition, while 
the self-respect of its officials is lowered, and their position 
in the eyes of the jwople is degraded by their being made 
the cojtstant objects of libels which the Government it-idf 
should punish. 

I have no intention of discussing in any detail the sub* 
jects which have come before the Commission. For this 
there is no space in the pages of a review, nor would ll btr 
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accept^iHe to the English public, which Is not sufficiently 
ioformed on Indian affairs to find such detail other than 
fatiguing. 1 would merely attempt to ctisar away some of 
the many cobwebs which have been industriously’ spun over 
the irviricaie question of the Administration of India, and 
explain to English, mther than to Indian readers, what are 
the necessary conditions of the public service In this 
country; how far we can meet the wishes of the educated 
classes, and where we must ix!rernptorily say that the ck>or 
is closed, at any fate, for the pcesent. And on the thres¬ 
hold of the inquiry I would join issue with Mr. Bchnunji M. 
MalaJjari, a Parsec reformer, for whom I have the strongest 
sentiments of respect and esteem, who, in a letter that be 
has contributed on the subject to the Bombay Press, ex¬ 
presses a hope ^'that the bboure of the Public Service 
Commission will lead to reasonable finality in the settlement 
of the questlan, and that It will not do to merely scratch the 
surface of the question and put off the evil day,” 

Now this scratching of the surface of the question b 
all that it Is possible to do at any time in IrtdiH. ^'ith 
reference to arrangements for the public service, We find 
a sufficiendy dose analogy in the land revMuc settlement. 
If a district be so completely and scientifically’ cultivated 
as to render it improbable dial there can be any future 
appreciable increase in its returns, the Government is not 
only’ justified, but is acting with discretion in granting it a 
flennanent settlement I f, on the other hand, half hs lands 
are stili jungle, and the remainder unscientifically and un- 
economically cultiv’ated, then the Government which should 
grant to such a tract a permanent settlement, would be 
acting witli criminal extravagance^ In the same way with 
the public service of India, education, dviliradon, and 
culture, in the best and highest sense of the word, have so 
far affected an infinitesimal proportion of the gcnerel popu- 
luitan. The educated classes, however creditable their 
acquirements may be. do not reach a very high standard of 
learning from a critical view-point, Tlie Government of 
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Ititlki js ctirtainly not |>repared to grant at the present tline 
to Iniiiaos that large share in the admintstratton which I 
believe, and hope they may, at some future time, be com¬ 
petent to receive. Those who urge and incite half-educated 
men and ambitious schoolboys to dutch at eveiyihtng, do 
inhniic injury to the social and political pr^res; of the 
country, and they render it dihicult foe t!ie Government to 
make any concessions, where sci much b demanded. The 
rule should not be hnality, as Mr. MaiabEin suggests, but 
reconstniction and change, after reasonable intervals of 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years, as the progress gf the educated 
classes in culture, and what is now more required in India 
than culture, moderation and sdf-restraint(iivhaithc Greeks 
teniietl e^jrpaTFia), shall be swift or slow. 

In deierminitig any change in the public sen tee and 
its recruitment, the Government of India and the pc-ople 
of England (for any radical change must receive the 
sanction of Parliament) must clearly realke what ifiey 
require, anti must then determine the best means of ob¬ 
taining it I ndia is not a country which can be regarded 
as a microcosm, unaffected by the world Ipng beyond iu> 
borders, h b the object of the envy and cupidity of at 
least one European Power, and any false step of the British 
Govemmeoc in the weakening of its authority there would 
lead to an immediate struggle fortlie valuable prize. Brute 
force b more than ever the dominating factor in European 
politics, and we may at any moment have to defend our 
scattered entptre against formidable rivals and enemies. 
If we are to hold Tndui .•iccurety against assault from with¬ 
out, the r|ual)des of its adminbtiators cannot be determined 
by exclusively regarding those lespectabie qualihcations 
and aptitudes wHch allow a man to become a good muni- 
dpal coRimissifiner or an estimable judge. It is not by 
speechifying or the voiiis of majorities,'* said Prince Ois- 
marck, ‘‘that the grfiat questions of tlw day arc to be settled, 
but by blood and iron," P'or this reason England should 
insist that the direct admlnbtration of affairs shall remain 
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m the liands of EnglishinGnt who still know how to hold 
the empire ilut they have won. Putting aside the educated 
classes who are now clatnouring for place, I affirm that, of 
the population of India, ninety-nine in one hundretl, princes 
and people, would approve of this deiermination on the 
piut of England, and would view with sorrow and disgust 
the surrender of her authority into the bands of any of 
their fellow-countrymen, however wdl instructed* On the 
other Itand, it is not only just but politic to conwder with 
the utmost liberality tlie demands of the educated classes 
of India, and 10 admit them freely and wdthoul any foolish 
prejudice of race, to such offices as they can adequately 
fill—on the express condition that die public service be 
benefited thereby. The fallacy that England is bound to 
provide administnitivc employment for educated natives 
sliOLitd be ruilUcssly swept away. The Govemiiient Is not 
bound to do anything of the sort, nor Is there any country 
in tile world in which such a claim would be for a moment 
admitted. I'he duty of the GoverauicBt La to find the best 
instruments for its speciiU work, and where the conditions 
are equal-and the ap£Kiintment can as well be filled by a 
native as by a European, I would, for political reasons, give 
the appointnumi to the native of the country. 

It may be hoped tliat the Commission will demolish 
another fallacy which haslicen continually bruudlshed before 
it as an axiomatic truth, that the same work should carry the 
same pay. and that the native civilian should consequently 
receive » salary equal to tltat of his English associate. No 
more groh^squv pretension could lie couceiverL The one 
vital plea on urhlch the re-organizatlon of the higher I’ublEc 
Ser^'keof Intiia enn be justifi«l is that of economy. The 
country is poor, and ultitough it is daily increasing la wealth 
and prosperity, yet it will always remain comparatively 
poor from the operation of well-known rauses, which it is 
not necessary here to enumerate. The demands of the 
administmtioii for public servants advance more rapidly 
than the growth of India's wealth, and in order to prevent 
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thf Civil Government of the coimti^- becoming too heavy- 
a burden on the Treasury, it has become necessary to look 
around and inquire whether, instead of increasing the 
number of highly paid English Civil Servants, native officials 
may not be preferentially supplied, who may perform the 
same work, more or less efficiently, for a much smaller 
remuneration. This is the real essence and soul of the 
problcjhj and it must consequently be examined in a Htlle 
more de tail. 

The rate of pay which should be given to English and 
Native Civil Servants is a mere question of the market 
pnte of labour. The modem competitive system, which is 
foolishly supposed to produce an aristocratic bureaucracy, 
is a purely democratic iostitudon. It is open to all the 
Qufien's subjects, without distinction of birth, creed, or 
colour; and the high pay of Indian appointments ts the 
declared attraction to draw competent men to Its exami- 
naijons. If the pay be extravagantly high for tliis object, 
it should be reduced. My own opinion, obviously un- 
biiisisctl by persona! considerations, Is diat the pay of the 
rank and file of the Civil Service b much too lovi, and 
that owing to various reasons, such as retarded promotion and 
the depreciation of silver, the salary of a civilian of ten 
years' standing is probably from jo to 40 ^jcr cent, low'cr 
than when the Service was thrown open to competition In 
11456, The effect of this lowering of the standard of 
attraction is visible in the labour miirket of England, and 
wih injuriously affect the future supply. At no time was 
thv remuneration extravagant. .A man tvbo can pass the 
competitive examination for the Civil Service ia presumabl}'' 
of such temper, abilit)'. and cducition, as to have a rcuson-> 
able assurance of success in any of the teamed pnafessions 
in England ; and he can gain little and may lose much by 
coming to India. If he be successful in the Service^ he 
would probably be reuelving n cotistdembly higher tneome 
than he would have done had he remained in England: 
but t!ie drawbacks of peipetual exile and a compulsory 
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wttlidniwal from the Service at an age when lie would be 
only coming into notice at the Bar or in Parliament, are 
objections so grave as to necessitate a spectaJ compensating 
scale of Salary, The expense of Indian life to an linglish- 
tnan is very grean Tlie climate and caste customs render 
a targe number of servants necessary; tlie personal habits 
of himself and his family compel the importation from 
Europe of almost all articles of domestic consumption and 
adomnient; while there is-a constant obligation to maintain 
the dignity of an offi&aJ position. These are all csuises of 
great compulsory expenditure, and, under existing circum¬ 
stances, it has become impossible for tlie father of a large 
family to save money at alL It is well if he can maintain 
his position- worthily, and etlucaie his children without 
falling into debt. Instead of any reduction in pay, it will 
be iieccfflary for tlie Government either to raise the salary 
of English civilians in India, or to allow them to remit 
a certain proportion of their salaries to England at par, 
saving them from the crushing loss by exchange. Unless 
this be done, the Government must not expect to find the 
diiU- of English youth pressing to its examinations. 

If the finances of India will not bear a large increase 
in the number of rUc highly paid English civUians, it is 
obvious that wc must look around fora cheaper substitute. 
We have him available by the thousand in I ndia. and the 
supply is increasing much more quickly than the demand, 
and the Government will commit a grave financial error 
and burthen Indian caxpaycrs most unjustly if they 
engage him at any other than the market rate of labour, 
li is difficult i« pronounce whai this rate may precisely be, 
hut the question has been solved with suffidcni practical 
accuracy by the experience of many years. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the Punjab Commission, by which name is known 
the body of English and native officials who form its 
hi^cr executive and judiciu! service. The English mem¬ 
bers known as Assistant-CommisMonera, Deputy-Commis- 
stoners, and Commissioners, draw rates of pay rising, in 
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regular gradation, from Rs. 5 ^ to Rs. 2,50® mensem. ^ 
Thu native members of the some Commissioii, known as 
Extra-Assistant-Commissioners, receive from Rs. 200 10 
Rs. 800 per mensem. On a rough average, the native 
officer receives one-third of tlte pay of the ^English officiaL 
J do not suppose tliat any well-informed person would 
doubt that, 3t these rates of i^ay, we obtain the best of the 
intellect of the jjrovince. A few years ago, 1 vras in- 
tintately acquainted willi almost every native officer in the 
Punjab, and Uiey wen*; widt some exceptions, highly in- 
telllgenl;, honourable, and cai>able public servants, A pro¬ 
portion of them were riistinctly su[x:ricir, as judicial officers, 
to Utc average of English judges. I have no reason to 
believe that these gentlemen vrere dissatLffied w‘ith their 
salaries. They were sensible enough 10 recqgnizie the 
imntense difFerence between their position and that ol 
English officers, and realhed dial their service under the 
British Government with assured pensions and unimpaired 
dignity was infinitely preferable to holding office in a native 
State. None of them would leave a British province for 
service in such a State without a very larg« increase of 
emoluments. 

If we e x am ine the rate of salary in the more important 
native States, we can easily asocrialn the market rate of 
administrative labour, imth there and in the British Pro- 
vincea. I liavc lately beeu engaged in the ne-org^niration 
of the two important States of Gwalior ajid Bhopal, one 
Mahratta and the other hhdiomotLin, and have liad care¬ 
fully to examine the rates of pay of every imj^mrtani 
native official in them, iti order to determine whether 
enhancement was necessar}’ or advisable. In Gwalior. Ihc 
Prime hlinister drew Rs, 2.000 per mensem, though £br 
many years his salary had only been half that sum. No 
one else in Uie State drew more dwn Rs. 1,000, and only 
tliree or four received tliis amount. The Governor of 
Malwo. who has many districts under him, received 
Rs. 1,000 a munth, wiUi allowances. The Subuhs, who fill 
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the eejuivaJent office to Depoty-ConTmlssiotiers or Magis¬ 
trates of the district in Britbh territory, received from 
Rs, 400 to Ri 600. The Subah’s Assistanis, who rank as 
Assiscant^Commissioaers or Assistant-Magistrates in British 
territory, drew only Rs. ico a montli. 

In the Bhopal State there was no official whose pay 
was, previous to my rcKjrganiisation, above Rs, while 
tite Magistrate of the district only received Rs. ioo to 
Rs, 30Q a month. Ini the great ^'Iah^atta Staio of Indore, 
the pay of similar grades and duties was lower than Gwalior, 
There are in Indore fourteen men holding appointments 
which would be held by Englishmen in British India- 
Two Judges of the Suddar or High Court, one on 9 J 3 
the second on 701 rupees per Tniinsem. 1 hree Civil arid 
Sessions j udges on Rs, 365, 225, and 125 respecrively. 
Two Subordinate and Discrec Judges on 190 and 125 
rupees per mensem. One Sir Suhah, or Coiumlssioner. on 
Rs, 275. Three Subahs or District Magistrales, one on 
50|!^ and iw'O on 250 rupees per mensem. Besides these 
there are over a hundred subordinate officials, all exercising 
judicial powers, whose monthly pay varies frorn 150 to 15 
rupees. 

It roust bt.-remeinberetf that in native States no pension 
is granted to officials, so their trooluments compare most 
unfavounibly with the saiarit^ and pensions given 10 its 
servants by the lirklsH Government. To sum up, experi¬ 
ence in British provinces proves that the Ixjst class of 
native offlcia] can be obtained at one-third the rate of salary 
given to English officers. That in native States the rate 
of remijntrdtion is far lower, and the best men can be 
obtained for one^fiftii to one-ten tit tile rates given to Eng- 
ligb Civil Servants. Tliere ate many reasons for thinking 
that the generosity of the British Government in somewhat 
e-xir-ivagantly remunerating its native is not un¬ 

profitable and that it is justified by increased efficiency and 
honesty. The higher native officials in British territory 
have, as a rule, dean Hand^ and tlieir integrity adds 
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lai^cly to the strength of the; Government. In oatnn:- 
States the officials are too often comjpt, though I ktlow 
many boncmiable cxcc^jiions, and iheir dislw>nesty is, as* 
often as not. approval by the chief, who finjis h clicapcr 
to employ birds of prey who can forage for themselves. 

The suggestion has been made that the native civilian 
should be paid half the salary given to his linglish broUier ; 
but this, I think, a fair examioation of the question and the 
market rates of labour will show to be extravagant, fhe 
Indian civilian has few of the expenses that fall upon the 
EngUshnum. He is serving in his own country, among 
his relations and friends. The climate and mode of life 
are congenial to him, and he has no occasion to live in a 
style beyond that which is usual among his simple and 
frugal fellow*coontrymen. He has no children to educate 
in England on a depreciated ruiiee, nor journeys to make 
ibere for business, pleasure, or liealth. Social custom, it is 
true, requires him lo spend hugely on occasions of mar- 
nages and desiths, and, under certain circumstances, to 
maintain a number of distant relatives tmd connections 7 
but comiiiiring the salaries of native States with those 
given by the British Government, it would seem that sufb- 
ciciit provisitMi has been already made by the btter for 
these extraordinary causes of expenditure. At any rate, no 
complaint lutt been heard. The English civilian s educa¬ 
tion has probably cost him at the lowest estimate from 
j^i,ooo to j^i,50O. The Indian’s education lias been 
mostly at the expense of Government, and. at the outside, 
has cost him Rs. 15 a month for college fees. If the native 
student were to be r»id at the same rale as the English 
civilian, or at any sum approximating thereto, it would be 
far better and cheaper to increase tire English staff; for, 
putting ande certain branches of the service such as the 
judicial, there can be no doubt that the Englishman is 
infinitely more efficient than the Indian. In the hrst place, 
there is no comparison in the quality of their educaiinn and 
the sbiUnty of tlieir training. No school or college in India 
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to-day is competent to impart a first-class education, io the 
European sense of the word. "I hey have not the profes¬ 
sorial staff nor the matertnl. The highest education that 
Indian colleges can give b probably not superior to that of 
a first-class Baird School In England, The profound and 
extensive lennung of the men who take first rank in the 
scientific and literary "Wiorld of England, b as lar as the 
star Sirius above the culture of tlic University student of 
India, Hb training is superficial 10 an extraordinary 
degree, and although many naturally clever men have 
passed through the Indian educational mill. I do not re¬ 
member, tn the last quarter of a century, a single original 
work written by a native of India on any subject of general, 
literarv, political, or scientific interest, which oould lairly 
take rank with pniductions of the second or even the third 
in England, In poetri', natural science, political 
economy, logic, philosoph)', history, fiction, medicine, the 
intellectual field is luirren. I’otential depths of originality 
may be concealed in the Indian people, but so far they have 
had no external expression. Lender the existing system of 
education in India, whicli is most jejune, lifdess, and in- 
cfTidem, there b little hope that tlie Indian intellect will 
produce a rich han'est, Wc are; it b iroc, ap|>lying to the 
exhausted soil European manures, and blades of wheat are 
beginning to appear above the ground. But the,se must 
not boast themselves as tlvough they were already Uie ripe 
com in the ear. The fulunc, which hides so much, leaves 
in doubt the cap.ucity of the modem Indian for original 
Intcllectnai work, thotigh be is an apt and fitcile imitator. 
Those who point to jiast splendours of Hindu literature 
and art, and from them argue present original capacity, are 
torgetfiil of the lessons of hbtorj' which teach us that 
nations grow old ami decay, and lose their creative power. 
It b hard to find any trace of the genius of andem Greece 
and Rome in the modem representatives of Pericles and 
Av^usnis whom we meet In Athens and the cafit of thu 
Corso, 
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I’lwi educated classes are naturally indisposed to allow ^ 
tbai they arc inferior in education or capacity to any other 
class whatever^ and they gallantly declare that iliey neither 
ask nor wish for favourable or exceptional treatment All 
that they demand is justice, and that their practical exditsion 
from the Covenanted Civil Service of tlic Crown may cease. 
Witli this object they rettnest witli almost unanimity, that 
the maximum age for candidates at the competitive exaniina' 
lion in London may be raised to cwenty*three. The a^u- 
ment, from their point of view, is not without weight. It 
is that the Act of Parliament of 1S33 and Her Majesty’s 
proclamation of granted to all natives uf India etjualky 
with Englishmen* and that when the age for competidon is 
fixed, aa at present, at nineteen, the Indian youth proceeding 
to England is so seriously handicapped as. to be unable to 
compete with any reasonable cliance of smccess. That 
English being the Framework of the examination, and this 
fanguage being acquired by the Indian youth far later tlian 
by lits English rival, while his opportunities of becoming 
familiar with it arc Hmitcd, he is unable to comj>eie at 
eighteen on equal terms, and that he is thus practically 
dcbarrcxl from entering the Covenanted Civil Strvice itt all, 
and is obliged to fall back on die Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, or to enter tlirough the hack door of favouritism, 
ordinarily known as the Statutory Civil Service, which is 
hdd ojarn, more or less grudgingly, by Local Governments, 
and admits youths, presumably of good ^unily and political 
interest, to higher places and larger ixiy than they art by 
any means entitled by thdr value in the market. 

With this increase in the age of competitqrsi simub 
taneous examination is demanded in England and in India, 
and that the successful candidates in both shall take cquiil 
rank. Let us now briefly examine these proposals. To 
the demand for equitable and equal treatment, with strict 
regard Ui persona] merit, no excepiiun is likely to be taken 
by liberal and pubilc^spirited Englishmen. It was not to be 
expected that the Indian Civil Serricc as at present consti* 
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could <±scapc all those defects which arc inhcfent io a 
bureaucracy, however formed; yet it is probable, from the 
conditions of its existence, tliac there is no otlier burcau- 
cnicy so liberal in sentiment and practice. Absolutely 
democratic in its origin, without any hereditary taint of 
exclusiveness or prejudice, and ever reabsorbed in the ranks 
of the people, tlie sympathies of the Civil Service are 
generally in favour of pojjular rights as opposed to [ire- 
scriptton. There is no desire, on the part of the Govem- 
tnent of India or the ofBcersvrlto serve tinder it, to withdraw 
in any degree from the gracious terms of Her Majesty's 
proclamation, or to deny to any of her subjects reasonable 
facilities for entering her service. It is freely admitted that 
tlie time has passed when we can hold India most securely 
by keeping her in darkness and subjection. We have 
voluntarily opened the doors of the prison house, and the 
capdvc, who has long biten pining in the darkness of ignor¬ 
ance, has come into the free air .md light, and is possessed 
of an eager desire to make use of his new'ly acquirctl free¬ 
dom. However extravagant the pretensions which arc now" 
urged upon the Government, and howe\'er unwise would 
be their unrestricted concession, yet the principle has lx,t:n 
accepted since India was taken over by Uie Queen-Empress 
that we must invite the natives of India to share witlt us 
the responsibilities of administration, and, by admitting them 
to high office and emolument, unite their incerests with our 
own for the security of the empire. 

Those who desire to read the most conclusive argument 
in ravtmrof the liberal treatment of the natives of India, 
couched in language ilie most noble and eloquent, will find 
it in the concluding pages of Lord Macaulay's admirable 
s[?eccl] delivered in the 1 louse of Commons on the lotli of 
July, 1833, on the occasion of die iniroduction of the Bill 
for the better government of India, re-pubiishe<l in Lady 
Trevelyan's edition of her brother's works, Wiilt every 
word of that impassioned defence of the inhexeni rights of 
the natives of India, i cordially agree; as, 1 doubt not, 
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would every English ofiiclat of standing in India* But tlie 
rights which have been conceded to the people of India with 
diat generosity and eager hatred of injustice which is the 
best characterisric of Englishmen, must be interpreted with 
reasonableness and moderation, and the Government must 
determine, by considentuons of its own interest and safety, 
those conditions under which it will admit the claims of the 
candidates lo high office- The conditions of snccess are, 
in every countr)', strictly limited, even dtough no pollticai 
disabilities arc in quesdon* Nor can any man complain if 
those timiLations whicEi specially affect Kim, are such as to 
prevent him obtaining the object of his ambUion. Non 
iuivis h&mifti eontin^ii adire CorinihmtL A or B, though 
not prevented by any political dlsabilitlies from attaining 
Cabinet rank, cannot reasonably consitier it agriewmee that 
they are not rnade Secretaries of State. Till the odier day, 
in Englamt. a country which had long boasted its polirical 
freedom, the Ministry was exciusivefy composed of members 
of a few gitai families, Whig or Tory, and notwithstanding 
the common acceptance of plaritutlca regarding lil>erty and 
equal rights, no member of even the higher middle classes 
couhl obtain an cnirj' within the saercti circlti 

In the same way the Bengali Babu. who lias lately, in 
Calcutta, in a so-called National Congress,** be^n pouring, 
with fatal fluency, torrents of bad sense and worse Ic^c on 
every contemporary topic of foreign or domestic adminis- 
tratiun, must not consider that he is placed under a political 
disability if the Government dtxlines to give him and his 
fonfrtrts a majority of seats in the Legislative Comurih of 
India, from which he calmly proposes to exclude the Viceroy 
and Govemors of provinces, leaving the administration 
entirely in naiivn hands, the ha«] work of executive 
drudgery being alone assigned to the English interloper. 
The Covemment of India is, presumably, noft prepared to 
nuikc over to natives offices for which they are manifesily 
unfit. On the other hand, there are many ofnees which 
may be filled w*ith advantage by natives, if the financial 
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condition be respected of paying them at tlic 

market rate of intellectual labour. To do this will of 
course require some courage on tke part of the Govern* 
roent, as an aniusing incident* which occurted a few days 
ago at Calcutta will [llustratc. A Bengali genileman, 
named Difieodro Nath Pal. who described himsdr as neither 
a graduate nor an undefgmduate, volunteered to give 
evidence before the Public Service Commission at Cal¬ 
cutta. and expounded doctrines much at variance with 
Babu pretensions. Among other things he declared that 
Rs. 200 a month was a very respectable salary for a native 
civilian to commence upon, and that he knciv graduates of 
the Calcutta University who would be glad to serve for 
Rs. 5a He added that natives, as a rule, took undue 
advantage of their position whenever they got the chance, 
and t h at, in case of riot, he would prefer to be tried by an 
Englishman, because a native magistrate was not unusually 
intiucnced bv caste prejudices. The publicarion of these 
heterodox sentiments tvas visited with itnmctUate punish¬ 
ment by tlic outraged Babu community—as appears from 
an announcement in a native paper to the cJTect that " Mr. 
Uinendro Xaili Pol was yesterday burnt at Bho want pur in 
cliigy, ' 

To discuss what sltare of public appointments, in wlint 
departments, should be matic over to native claimants, 
would take up too much space and trench on ground which 
will doubtless be fully occupied by the report of the Com¬ 
mission. I would only say that, Ln my opinion, almost the 
entire Judicial service might be made over to native 
judges, reserving criminal t>ttwers to the magistrate of 
the district, .-md a certaiu proportion of Engtish judges 
being retained on the benches of the High Courts to pre¬ 
serve continuity in the trciUment of cases and a ht^ 
standard of judicial work. The higher branches of the 
Executive Service must, to-day and for all time, be re¬ 
tained in English hands. The supreme authority in a 
district and In a division must be an Englishman, and I 
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tru.st that the sentiment of Hngland will never pemiit this 
visible and essential sign of English supremacy 10 be 
effaced or obscured by any agitation, however persistent 
or violent Unless the administzution be conducted 
on English principles, by English officials, we have no 
raisoH dHrc in the country. There are a vast number 
of appointments in what are called the Unoot^numted 
branches of the Public Service. Public Works, the Post 
Office. Ttlegraphs, Railwa:ys. Gaols, Torescs, Irrigation, 
Police, now fiUetl by Europeans, which may, with ad¬ 
vantage to the public treasury, be made over to natives-— 
subject ag.'tin to the financial condition before laid down: 
otherwise it will be economical to continue to employ 
European agency, setdng that, in offices requiring origin¬ 
ality or mental and bodily energy, the European can 
perfonn three times the amount of work of a native. 
This is certainly my CKperience of the Deijartment of 
Public Works, and I doubt if diere is a superintending 
engineer in India who does not share my opinion- The 
adininistraiion of India has. in the hands of EagHshmen, 
grown into a very complex machine requiring skill, 
courage, and long experience to work it with safety or 
to develop its full powers. This is the reason tltnt it is 
not expedient to entrust high executive functions 10 native 
hands; while they may witli advantage be trusted with 
the grejiter jjortion of the judicial work of the country, in 
which England must be said to have consincuously failed, 
both in judicial legislation and in the work of die Courts. 
The truth Is, that neither English judges nor jurists so 
closely and clearly understand the inner life of the people 
of India, their sentiments, or thdr customs, as to enable 
them to draft a thoroughly practical and welcome Act or to 
deliver a satisfactory decision on numerous i>oinu of Indian 
taw and custom. Now and then a lawyer of sympathetic 
genius, like Sir Henry Maine or Sir James Stephen, is 
vouchsafed to India, but the Ic^al member of Coundt 
cannot be always exf>ettcd to possess genius; and he oftcii 
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leaves India absolutely' Ignorant of the working of Its semt 
HfCt and kno^^ng no more of the general aspect of the 
country or the people than can be seen from tlte windows 
of a nillumy carriage between Simla and Calcutta. Tn tltis 
Ignorance Is found suHlcicnc jusElhcatton for Provincial 
I^glsbtive Coundbi for which the time has come in the 
Punjab as in the Nanh-VVcsicrn 1 ‘rovmceSL 

Unnecessary and therefore mischievous legislation has 
been the curse of India; while no less harmful has 
been the action of the law Courts, which have corrupted 
native India more than anything else since the British 
advent to power. The gross and universal perjury of the 
Courts, the like of which is not to be found in native 
States, where primd facit the oppression of the ruler sltnuld 
have encouraged falsehood as the natural defence against 
tyranny, directly spring from the ignorance of British 
judges^ who do not know whether a native witness is telling 
tile truth or a lie. The subtle and. to a native judge, the 
unmistakable signs of truth or untruth in the demeanour 
and voto.' of the witness and tn the manner and matter of 
his evidence are unnotked by the European, whose mastery 
of the vernacular Is incomplete, and who, in many cases, 
knows little or nothing of the social life and customs of tile 
several Indian castes ai^d tribes. This knowledge, which 
Is worth far more than many of the subjects in the com¬ 
petitive examination, is becoming more rare every day. 
The further the suit Is removed from the native magistrate, 
tlie more complete Is the fiasco; tiH, on the bench of the 
High Court, arc found English barristers knowing as little 
of India as of the moon, and absolutely incompetent to 
say whether a native witness Is speaking tJic truth or not. 
It is consequeJitly in the Migh Courts, the very most sacred 
shrine of tiie temple of justice, that perjury tlounshes most 
nuikly. I believe it will be for the advantage of die 
country if the whtde judiciiil system be transferred, with 
exceptions before noticed, to native hands, and we may 
reasonably liope chat the odium which the Courts now 
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ejcdte may be traiisferre<l with die judicial emolumtints to 
the naiive judiciary* 

With the executive administraticin uf the couiitrj' the 
case is different. We have set up a high standard of 
efficiency which must be maintained, and it is ohvimis that* 
in die hands of native official^ it would at once be bwered 
Their training is not such, nor is their culture so high that 
they sympathire with the progress by which thej' benefit, 
and they iP^jard our eager love of reform with dislike and 
suspicion. They care little for the very mdimente and 
elements of dvilizatlon. Roads, bridges, education, sani- 
tatiou they regard with lack-lustre and uninteresUal oyes. 
Before attempting wild and rash experiments in British 
India, it might be wise for us to await the result of the 
great Mysore experiment, which, in common with many 
others, I am watching with the grcaicsi interest ilcre 
is a State whicli had fallen by dreumstances into British 
hands a nd was consequently administered on English 
principles for neatly two gcnetaiions. An unprecedented, 
and I believe righteous, though somewhat quixotic, gene¬ 
rosity, has restored diis State to n desoendani of its ancient 
rulers, and the Government, anxious for the future, and 
the fete of its numberless reforms, has required dmt tiu= 
admiiiistraiion shall be coniinutsd qu the lines by them laid 
down, with die EjtgUsh system of laws and courts and all 
the complicated pamphenuilta of English dviliotiort Thu 
young chief is an amtablt youth highly trained according 
to approved modem method. The State is atlminis- 
leted by a Dewan, who, at each Dasehra reatival, delivers 
iiimself to a crowd of peasantSj called a representative 
assembly, of a speech which i$: afterwards printed and docs 
duty as an admtnistmtton reporu 1 do not believe in the 
genuioeiuiss of Uic display, nor that the compUcaitid 
system involved in the wholesale extension* in tS$i, of 
mtr acts to Mysore, can work* as it is supposed to work* 
without European supervision. The consequence will bc^ 
either a general slackening all ruund| or a wholesale impos- 
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, tureand malce believe- Let the Government anttft the result 
of this experitnetit before tr)'tng it tn British p^o^'ince$, 

Let us now examine ilie demand for changes in the 
competitive system of examination. I would first observe 
that for India, k& for every Oriental country, competidon 
for the public s^^rv^ce Is an anomaly anti a mi 3 tak& There 
is no more certain method of obtaining the wTong men, 
and of cKcUtding thoM most desirable. Tlie whole tradition 
and sentiment of India is outraged by compelling its 
candidates for Governmtmt employ to masquerade in a 
strange competitive garb. Chinn has hitherto been the 
only Oriental country in which competition has been the 
rule: and it might have been liopsd that it woultl have 
continued 10 be singular in the poss^ion of this most 
pernicious institution. But k has tafcen root, like a Iwd 
weed, in India, and the only thing to be tiow done is to 
miniminc im evil effects. In England, the evils of com¬ 
petition are not so evident- The character of the people, 
the wide area of wlucaiicjn, the high standard of learning, 
the impossibility of fraud, give a general assurance to the 
world of good results from the ccMupetttive system, which, 
though not fuKiIling tiie fair promise of tLs origin, is still 
in acconiJance with modern democratic sentiment, and is 
too fast established in [X)}niiar estimation to be shaken. 

As to the demand for increasing tite age of candidates 
from nineteen to twenty-three, I consider that it should be^ 
strenuously resisted. When the question was under dis* 
cusaion some years ago I wrote an anide in 7 'hf Ftfri- 
iiiffhifv Fetrigrtv on the Civil .Service examinaiion in which 
I strongly urged the reduction of the age of candidates to 
its [irescttL limits chiefly on the ground that it was atU-isable 
to secure them as young as postible. That service iti 
India was eminently tllstasteful to young men of university 
education and culture, and especially the eariicr and solitary 
years of Indian Ufeiand that to insure efficicncyt energy, 
and content, it was well to take the candidate ^fore hb 
tastes and habits were irrevocably formed. To this opinion 
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I siill adhere, anU notliiog in the arguments that have been 
lately advanced m fa\'Ourof the increase of age have altereti 
iL They, indeed, raise an altt^ther different is^e. The 
real point is that the oompetiibn rules in England were 
exclusively framed with reference to the supply of English- 
tnen to the Covejxiinted Civil Service of India, and had no 
thought of native candidates at all. They were not 
excluded from the competition, ami it would have been 
most unju^i then or now, to exclude theiii ; hut what 
England required was to obtain tlic iMst of her own youth 
for the government of her moat important dependency. 
Tlic competiljoii of native candidates in noway affected 
this object, or the [^aramourn necessity of obtaining the 
best EnglisbmcTi possible for Indian service. The iiecesaity 
is more pressing than ever, and if the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India and Partiainent are satisfied that 
the reduction of age was advantageous with reference to the 
English supply, they wiU be very ill-advised if they modify 
the rule in compl iance widi a demand of the nati\"us of India. 

I doubt much w’heiher it b advisable lo encourage 
natives to eater for the English examination, la the first 
place, the subjects ^ such, ia ancient and modem 
languages, as to be worse than useless to the native 
civilian in his future life; and if Arabic and Sanscrit arc 
to be substituted for 1.4itin and Greek, and the vernacular 
langmiges of India for die modem languages of Europe, 
there is no comparative method by which the respective 
value of candidates' marks under the tivo stfstems can lie 
dcterminetl. Nor Jo I think that residence in England 
and education there arc any advantage to the great 
majority of Indian students. I liavc seen much of them 
in l.ondon, as have my friends* Dr. G. W, Lcitner and 
Mr. Vcscy I'ltzgcrald of the India Office, who take special 
interest in the conduct and guardiansliip of Indian youths 
in the nictrojjolis, and 1 believe that their opinion will 
coincide with mine, ihm the temptations of London, 
especially those which take a feminine gurb, are a great 
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<Iea] too strong for tKe majority of these young men to 
restsL Freed from all ilie restrointb of ^mlly, caste, and 
association, thdr lives are, in many cases, a scandal; and 
what they acqiiim iniellcctualty does not ccm[>ensate for 
the dctcriomiion in thdr morals and manners. There arc 
doubtless exce(^tlons, who live Imnoimtble, decent lives 
amidst the cemyftations of London but such are rare, and 
it U wdl that Indian fathers should know it Nor do I 
tliink iltat the Fnglrsh training, as typified by the sutx^slul 
passing of the l^ndon competitive examination, is neces¬ 
sary for tlie discharge of high, or even the highest, Judicial 
functions. Hx]>erieace, intimity, and an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the people and their customs are worth far more 
than German, chemistry, and geology; and these sjjeclaJ 
aptitudes for judicial work are more likely to be blunted 
ilian polished by a prolonged residence In a foreign country. 
I may incidentally observe that, even were the age of com¬ 
petition ntised to twenty^tliree, it would not affect Indian 
students m much as they seem to imagine; 1 well 
remember visiting, the Mission College in Calcutta on my 
first arrival in India with the justly celebrated Dr. DuHi 
and, now to the <»untry. 1 was asiontshed beyond measure 
at the almost incredible menial activity and intcUigence 
of Ills young pupils. Their progress in Eftglbh, mathe¬ 
matics. and general knowledge seemed to me far in advance 
of that of English students of the same age. Dr. Duff 
observed to me T " This irndligence, however precocious, 
b gcutuinc i but ;ilas, it is very short-lived. These boys 
at hlYcen, sixteen, or seventeen will all many', and in a few 
years they will have lost all their intellectual brightness 
and a great portion of their mema] power," 

1 have found die truth of Dr. DufTs remark everywhere 
in India, and, paradoxical as It may seem, Indian students 
would, if the age of competition were lowered to seventeen, 
have a far better chance of success than at present. Early 
marriage, which is the shame and infamy of India, so far 
as females are concerned, inflicts a terrible revenge on 
the oppodie se.x of thdr Ofiprcssors, 
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I.a5d\% on this ;wiiit of the nMluctioti of it is well to 
dispose of tile coaapkmt: faised by Imlion critics^ that ilie 
mdximnm ago of candidate s was Icrwered in order toeitcinde 
native candidates, and tliat ic has had this efTcct, The 
charge cannot sUuul a moments exanunatton. 1'he change 
was made from consideratioTi of English candidates alone, 
for under the old fegulations there was no inconvenient rush 
of native candidates. Under that system die rate of ad¬ 
mission was the same as under the nevv« naiitel)', one 
succeraful candidate in two years; nor b there any reason 
to believe tliat if the Gtnndard were again raised, more 
native candidates would Tjc successful in London. Neither 
under the old rules nor the new could a native candidate 
succeed unless jiossesscd of the highest atiiliiy and energy, 
and 1 w'ould by no means dose die entry to these excep¬ 
tional men who would be a valuable acquij^ition to any 
administration, and in die?r case alone I would allow the 
same rates of-pay as is given to English civilians. They 
would have proved ilieir right to equal treattnent by their 
courage and talents^ and by the expenditure of a consider¬ 
able sum uf money on a foreign and expensive education. 

We wll now consider tht; demand for simultaneous 
examinations in England and in India. This is understood 
to apply to examinations identical in subjects, for if the 
subjects differ tliere is no standard of comparison, aiul 
simultaneity becomes a matter of no concert!. But the 
contention assumes that the same papers will be set in 
England and India. In my 0|iti}ion there are insuperable 
objections to. this concession. The first is one which goes 
to the root of the matter^ 'fhe quality of an examination 
dep^ds, not upon tiie i^ap^ set, hut upon tlic camL'dates 
who ofFa* themselves. To pretend that the competttioa would 
be equal lieiween English Untversit)* and Public School 
candidates, exa^mined in London by the nu»l lii^hly trained 
experts of the day, and Bengaii c.'uidiibttea in Calcutta, 
examined by the Staff of the Diquirtinent of Public In¬ 
struction. is hardly worthy of serious discui^ioti, No 
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comparison betv.*G«n Uit* fQuits adiievL'tl would be ijowible, 
'iior wiotiM [Jie Govemnifiot and public be able to have any 
confidence in the honesty of the TEtums. Frauds cif a most 
scandalous description are so conspicuous a feature of 1 ndian 
examinations, and t!ie reputation of great instituiitats tike 
the Bombay and Punjab UnEveriities has been so grfevouslV' 
impaired by the repcatwl theft middivutgeace of cxTHniuailon 
papers, t)tat it will be long before public confit(ence in 
the honesty of even University students is restored. It 
should further be borne in mind tlm vwS- voie examination 
fi)rms a very important pirt of the English competitive 
syfilem, and, in some subjects, is the only protection agtiitist 
mechanical cramming. Even if tins written portiem of the 
examination could be madti of equal dimculty ( which it can- 
ncii), the objection, with regard to the oral test would nentain 
as strong as ever, seeing that there are not In India the 
])rafessors, setenlists, and scholars comjieteni to hokl a 
searching vivd voc< exarairuition of the high stmulard re¬ 
quired for the indbn Civil Service eaminttitkm. Inquin- 
would show that the EducarionaJ Department, which con¬ 
tains the only available examining staff, is largely fed by 
rejected candidates of this very competition. To elevate 
them iniu .its Judges and ojuiminera would Ifc tivj grotesque. 

WhaL then, is tlie ideal system for recruiting the Public 
Service of India, and fgr obtaining the best of the native 
youth for the important work of administration ? 1 would 

reply, that tliu GevGrameat and Parliament should have 
the courage to depose from its high place this' unlovely 
fetish of unrestricted and npcti campetiiion, which in no 
way satisfies the requirements of India and is essentially 
obnoxious to the seniiineni: of the best and most influential 
of its people, Uet the Government again take in 10 its 
hands the powers that it is unwisely ru-signing, and establish 
a Native Civil Service for India with competition (if com¬ 
petition in some form we mum liave^ between carefully 
nominated and selected candidates, No Oriental Liovern- 
ment will endure that voluntarily surrenders what, through- 
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out the East, is Ofic of the nonnd and ntarrasary attnbutes 
of power, the abwlitte right of aj)ix>iiiting by favour or 
ment to high office, at the will of the ruler. Revolution¬ 
ary dreamers may call this favouritisiii, nepotism, or Jobbery; 
but the Cart remains tl^ai Orientals must be ruled by 
Oriental methods, and that the practice of jMJuring new 
wine into old bottles has been condemned on very high 
and adequate authority. U is all very well for the self- 
sufficient students who give evidence before the Public 
Stirvice Commission to assure that body that the noble 
families are extinct, and that tJtc landed gentry have no 
influence. It is political inadne&.s to ignore the natural 
and hereditary leaders of the people. The power of 
misquoting Shakespeare or misunderstanding Darwin will 
not save the empire. I t is tnte Uiat the Capitol was once 
saved by the cackling of geese, but it would not be wise 
to count on a repetition of the miracle; and not a single 
Bengali Babu from Assam to the SunUerbands would 
fire a shot for the Engludi if they were engaged in a war 
a routrauce with Russia. We should then have to trust to 
the brave, fightii^ races of the Punjab, recruited ami fed 
by Maliomelan Maliks and Sikh Sirdars; the loyal and 
noble class who are being elbowed out of the public service 
by plausible, half-educated scribes. 

The second point wc note is, that the Indian examina¬ 
tions should be provincial This is, in any case; a sine ^ud 
non. Whatever nonsense orators of the s^i-dtsant Nationai 
Congress may talk, India is tioi one country and one 
nation, but a group of loosely connected nationalities; and 
the fact of Bengali Babus orating simultaneousiy in half-a- 
dozen dties of India and despatching inflated telegrams 
dtrscribing the imaginary enihusiasni of non-existent mass 
fueetingis docs not affect the quesdon. No amount of 
wire-pulling -will transform the sheep into tlie lion, or the 
hiiwk into the dove. The great territorial administrations 
of to-day—Madras, Burma, Bombay, the North-Western 
rrovinces, the Punjab and Bengal—represetji, with sufficient 
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accuracy, the local limits within which restricted eonipctitiort' 
for the public service might be appropriately confined. 
Unless this he assured, (hal province which at the present 
time professes the best and most ntunerous educittional 
facilities, would fill the public service with the m<m of a 
race fiir inferior to Englishmen in populaniy and general 
estt.'em. Tile English language being the basis of modem 
competition, and Bombayi Madras, and Calcutta being the 
headquanem of English education and the oldest settle¬ 
ments of the British Government, the students of these 
three provincial capitals would overwhelm the advanced 
candidates of the northern and more warlike province^ 
with results which would, to say the least, be both startling 
and inconvetiient, The character of the esamination should 
be quite different from diat of Lontlon. The flass i ral and 
Oriental languages of India wotild be compulsory; English 
ft h'‘rti1d be optional; and diose subjects of ttatural scictice 
which cannot be taught rn India for want trf malcrial and 
professors, such as geotogj*, botany, and chemistry, should 
be altogether abandoned. And in order to secure man¬ 
liness and courage in our Native Public Sen-ice, qualities 
far more useful than mere book-learning, 1 would instsi 
on a cotnpujsorj' aihleiic test in horsemanship and the use 
of arras. The magistnuc who ctuinot rick twenty miles 
across country to inquire into a murder, or who would be 
afraid to shoot dead with hts revolver tire leader of a riot, 
may well be left to the couming-house or the shop. 

It would further be necessar)' require a property tost 
in the caodidatcfx I tiave already shovm that success in 
the London compeLitton presumes an expenditure by the 
father of the candidate of from J^l^ooo to /^i,500 on his 
son's education, and a native successful in the same exami- 
nalion would certainly have spent as much. This gives 
assurance that the candidates are drawn from the liigher or 
wealiiiier clasas of society, and the chief objccdoa to the 
reduction in age was, that tw-o or three years of University 
training were thereby lost, which would have necessitated a 
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further expenditure of several hundred pounds, and a propor¬ 
tionate rise in the social poiiidon of the successful candidates. 
If the Indian competition be open, and without any condition 
as to the status of the [^mrent of the candidate, whose cdu- 
cation^has, been mc^ily at the chai^ of Government, dte 
situation'will be dte same as if a Radical ^iinistry should 
decree that the prcisent constitution of the London examt- 
hatlon was too aristocratic, and that, for the future, no 
candidate would be admitted who had not been solely edu¬ 
cated, at Govenmveni expense, in Uie Board SdiooJs, But 
tlitm: b|surely no reason that tlie Enjirlish in India, which 
is a country eminently conservativ e, should be tiioTt radical 
than Englishmen in England, and it would be a fatal mis¬ 
take to allow the sons of the lowest classes to attain high 
position in the service of the Empress. No youdt should 
be pemnitted lu comperte whose father was not a landed 
proprietor, or vvho could not produce jjroof of the possesion 
of real or funded property to such an iimount as to give 
him and his ofispring a substantial stake in the country',lind 
to afford the Government some guarantee of the loj'atty 
and respectability of the candidate. There is so large an 
enincated class in India, and it Is so rapidly growing, that 
the Gm'craraent will do well to djgtribute its loaves ami 
fishes to those upon whose loyalty and influents it may 
certainly rely. If they mistake clamour for argument, and 
imagine that the shrill demands of a small clsiss reprcficni 
the voice and will of the people, they will have, cre long, a 
rude awakening. La carriere aux itdady has a 

pleasant sound, but iu illustnmon, In contemporary France^ 
shows obscure clerks—whose itamefi were unknown three 
numihs ago—at tht he;id of the Ministry and the Foreign 
Ofiice, and this at a grave and fateful cmis. 

There are some English theorists who might iiavc been 
professors at the College of Lagado, who delight to weave 
cloth (rom cobwebs, and who apjirovc the method of the 
Chinaman who Inmit down his house ever)- time that he 
wished to dine on roast pig. They look upon India as 
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created for bteresting ejtpcnments in sociol^' and pcditicp, 
ami do not undursiand that ila economical and mTclIcctqaJ 
development is that of England three hundred j'tars ago, 
Htitl that it is as reasonable to talk of competition and 
representative institutions to Hindus as it would have been 
for Lord Burltugh to have attempted id govern England 
by means of the Caucus. These theorists are fortunately 
nre among English ofllcuils wlni have an intutmte know* 
ledge of the councrj% and are onl>' found among those 
who have been nounshed on the skim milk o) flteosophy 
ami Posivitlsm. The real friends of India are not those 
who persuade the narives that they are already the equals 
of their teiichere,; and that after a few inujcrfecl 

tmining they are ripe for institutions which, in EngJand, 
arc the outcome of tlie constitutional struggles of centuries* 
and have been bought by blood and tears, bj' much suffer¬ 
ing and by long endurance; Let the young ilinJu stu- 
dwiK* who so loudly talk of thetV gnevaticcs. remembo* 
that jnore personal and jxilitical freedom is enjoyeti by 
natives of India than is the lot of any modern people in 
Europe, and that the English nation has no wish to arbi¬ 
trarily withhold from them any of the rights and privilegi^ 
of a oonimon ciiiienship. Let them prove their civilLzaiton 
by emanciparing their wunuen from the curse of iniant 
marriage and virgin widowhood, and iidmit ihem to an 
honoured place; side by side with men : let them demon¬ 
strate their intellectual power by original research, and their 
htnesa for political enfranchisemvm by modtraiion, dignity, 
and sttlf-rcstraini; white they retrain from cluhlisli abuse 
of those who tell them that they must learn to walk before 
they can run. When riicy have accomplisbcLl dtis, English- 
men will listen wltli pndence to their demand for tepre- 
sentadve institutions, if by that rime they have not become 
too wise to hanker after so dnubtful a blessing. 

Lki'ei. Gjufkin. 

IsiWRR, PebrudFy. 1887. 
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the countess of DUFFERIN'S fund. 

Thovgm the main object of the fund for suppljring female 
medical aid to the women of India i& generally Itnown 
to youf readers, by the article l^ady Dufferin contributed 
to the April number of this Review, and by her IcUers to 
The TmiSy ytt I am not aware dlJier that a realty com¬ 
prehensive statement has appeared of the extremely 
difficult and delicate problem which the Association is 
trying to solve, or that an appeal has been made for Funds 
with such warmth as to give to it the character of a national 
movement in this year of jubilee. Peculiar circumstances 
have caused me to devote some attention to the subject, and 
I will now endeavour to place before yotir readers what 
I believt to be a true record of a noble work. 

The clause I xdcad is to provide female medical aid for 
the women of India. The Association, which has under¬ 
taken the dutj’ of otganiring this great scheme, has for 
President the Countess of Duffingn, and For ]>atron Her 
Most Gracious M^csty, It is beyond my imagmation 
to conceive any more fitting mode of doing honour to the 
Queen in this, ynar of jubilee, than by providing for so 
many million subjects (shall we say 150 minions ?) of her 
own sex the blessing and consoiailon of skilhid medical aid, 
not only in small ailments and the attacks of epidemic 
dtsea.ses, but also in aU die trying and painful crises thrau^ 
which most of them must pass. 

It U projmsed to attain this end by 
U Medical tuition. This inctudes the leachbg and 
indnlng in India alone of women, chlelly native women, 
as doctors, hospital assistants, midwives^ and nurses. 

2. Medical rclidl This indudes the establishment for 
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ft! males of hospitals or wards attached *<■» existing hosptuilsj 
* and of dispensaries, as nell as the provision of female 
medical officers, mtdwlvcs, attendants, and nurses, not only 
in hospitals and dispensaries, but also m private houses. 

If we analyiKtthfc conditions of human life and catalogue 
the material sources of its sorrows, wltcrc shall wc find a 
more fruitful cause of anguish than in l>odily pain and sick* 
ness and the multiform miseries of ill-health ? Not only 
do they paralyze the physical energies and activities, and 
render us iocapahk of those pursuits and industries upon 
which the well-being of those nearest and lierirest to us is 
so dependeutt but they [irostraie our mental faculties, and. 
what is tVorse, they too fieciucntly enfeeble and undennine 
the healthy tone and temper of our moral dispositions. Ta 
a man sickness may mean loss of employment and many 
distressing cooseiiucnc^, but to a woman ill-health causes 
pcrfx:tual domesue wretchedness, as wdl os a deterioration 
in the strength and virility of subsequent generations 
But there may be some few* persons tn the world who 
consider that native women do not want doctors at all. and 
that any scheme for giving them medical relief is unneces- 
Kiry and quijwjtic. If such exist. I could nor ask for space 
10 combat what appears to me such unnatural prejudice. 
Surety most people believe that disease with its accom¬ 
paniments pain and sobering is just as common among the 
women of India as among those of our ow n country ; and. 
thougli not seen or heard, that it has been waiting for 
eenturies silently and patiently for relief, f^eiiher Is it 
necessary to prove drat '"a little leoraing is a diingerous: 
thing.*^ and that no mere smattering of medical science 
would suffice. Thus 1 shall assume that medical relief by 
highly skilled female medical practitioners Is nccessan*. 
while 1 undertake to show that little or none is now 
available. In doing so I shall state published facts so far 
as I know them. They will be chiefly taken from the 
Reports of the Association, and. In order not 10 weary your 
readers, will be dovetailed together without acknowledg- 
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tnent of auriiotship. \ mcfdy tmdertake to provide the 
setting for the pearls scattered throughout the reports. 
The thoughts expressed wiE be diosc of the EaH and 
Countess of DufTerin, and of the leading persons of India. 

First of all 1 will say what arrangementH have already 
been made to supply medical aid to the people of India, 
Scattered over the length and breadth of tlie land tlicre 
are numerous hospitals and dispensaries^ perhaps the 
most notable being the medical college nc Calcutta, which 
annually srjccour millions of persons, and which are viewed 
by the natives as one of the noblest and most blessed 
monuTnente of hridsh rule. Of all dtese, however, it may 
be said that, though originally intended for women as well, 
their v^ist benehts have as vet been inainlv confined to 

■ W 

men, the only women who avail themselves of them being 
outcasts and abandemed women who lead a dl^luic life. 

Madras, Itowever, o/Ters a solitary exception. Tiuny 
years ago a medical college w'as established there for train* 
ing midwives and nurses, and ten years ago the scheme 
was so much enlarged Uiat the whole ciuriculum of medical 
instruction was opened to women. Thus in the city of 
Madias nothing further is neiiuired, as tlve medicnl aid of 
which caste and goslia women can avail themsdves without 
touching their prejudices is. as follows \ 3 bdy doctors, 11^ 
ccrtlhcnted mrdwives, 5 ordinary stek nurses, 3 caste wards, 
and die \1cioria Caste Hospital entirely ofheered by 
women. Hut In the Presidency of hCadras, containing a 
poiJulaoon nearly too times as great as the city, there are 
actually fewer tnldwives and nttrses than in the city Itself, 
and no lady doctors. 

There art also scattered over various parts of the 
country missionary ladicsv with clis|>cnsarics and small 
hospiials, doing medical work excellent in quality, though 
limiuxl in quantity. But the National Assocbtion, bang 
strictly unseetarian, cannot avail itself of that organizatba. 
Still each in its own sphere may pursue its imlepejident 
course unmllucnced by any fetding of nvaliy-or amagonism. 
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’ The nadve luitrsined midwives imd nurses remain to 
‘ be described. The universal lestimony is that they are 
utterly incapable of fulfiliing the heavy responsibilitits 
Imposed upon them, that their modes of dealing with 
tltcir patients at certain critic^d conjunctures are of a 
deplorably clumsy and inefScieiii character The evidence 
on this subject is too heartrending to bear repeiidoit here 
in any detaiL 

Why then, it may be asked, do iioi thdr husbands lake 
care to [jnovkie Ibr ciieir wives tlie most eiheient medical 
aid available ? Il ls not for me to explain ll)c nature of 
the repugnance fdt by all classes of society in India against 
the employment of male doctors by female patients. It 
iMcists, and periuips ceataries will elapse before the rule is 
broktiiL Surely in life somti prejudices and propensities 
must be accepted as absolute facts. The traditions, I will 
not say of immemorial ages, as the expression would not 
be hlstoricalty correct, but It may be of many centuries, 
cannot be easily set iiside. lie would be a stem political 
economist who should siiy, " Lei the women suffer lill the 
prejudice becomes e-xtincL" 

Though the N^atkmal Association, in carrying out the 
scheme, will have to rely largely on the suppiMT. and good¬ 
will of Covemment and, its medical offioens. yet it is not 
intended that the Association shall at any time become a 
Government institution, or that the Government shat! be 
invited to Interfere in the admirustraiion of Its affairs. 
The management of the Association devolves on a central 
committee by whom its funds are administered; but there 
are also branches whicli to as great an extent a.s possible 
will be Uidqjendcnt of the central cummktee, for they 
uuinage timir own affiiirs. Including the whole of the opera¬ 
tions d" the branch within its local area, so far as they are 
carried on by funds belonging to the brancL Kach branch 
is to pay to the central committee a small annua) 

oonttibetion, to keep the central committee fully informed 
of its proceedings, and to administer grants made by the 
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central commiitee in accordance wiili the terms of the 
grant. 

It is not intended to devote funds to the education in 
Europe of candidates for metUcal work in India. But it is 
eamesiiy boi»ed that means may be found lo endow the 
Association sufticicnily to allow maiw highly-accomptiehed 
metlical ladies to be engaged to take the superiniendence 
of the numerous hospitals, See., which, if all goes well, will 
be foondud in. various parts of India. These ladies wii) 
etch cost the Association fsoo or £600 a year. Thus a 
capital sum of 50^000 could not be expected to provide 
for more than twenty such ladies. Though the Association 
In their second report ask for no more than f ^0,000 in 
addition to the capital sum of ;i^ao^O(X> already invested, 
nuking jf50,aoo in all, yet Lord DuiTerin, In his latest 
speech on die subject said that '■ the only criticism which 
he would address to the managers of the fund whs, that 
lliey W'Cne too modest in their demands. Conslderiiig the 
task behirc them, thev should talk, not of five lakhs, b\it of 
fifty', or j(f50(X000.’’ 

It cannot lie disguised that an cndowinent fund to be 
employed In human help, for which alone 1 plead, repre¬ 
sents figures of prodigious magnitude, W'hen staled thus 
in thdr naked simplicity tliey astonish, and for the moment 
seem impossible of attainment. Yet we are surrounded by 
evidences innumerable of endowinents in this country by 
the side of which these figures are almost insignificanL 
There are perhaps few who could not name, each in his 
own neighbourhood, at least as many as twenty clergy men 
who receive a year, or its equivalent. Then again 

there arc the hospitals, and other charitable institutions, of 
which the total endovrments must reach a fobulous sum. 
Our ancestors provided these endowments which we enjoy. 
Their deeds testify to llieir benevolence, and bid us follow 
ihfur example, Hven our gratitude may be appealed to, 
for is it not true that at the early dawn of history we 
received from the physiciana of the East our first lessons 
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m medical science? and. though we are already paying 
*■ back these benefits with the matured triumphs oT the dis- 
coveHes of modem timeSj yet the debt will be but hall 
cleared off unless the women share with the men the fruits 
sprung from seed gathered in the land of their birth. 

Every' good work must have a beginning, and it is not 
always easy to say why the beginning should have been so 
long delayed. Without attempting to offer a complete ex* 
planation in ihb case, I wilt point out that it is only thirty 
years since Miss Nightingale startled and somewhat shocked 
the world with her new idea, and she iiow'Iives to see the 
vrcli-trained nurse considered a necessity and .1 blessing, 
while the ladies who adopt tlie profession are no longer 
decmcil eccentric or unfemlnLne. But It is much later since 
[adles began to enter the medical profession. We need nni 
now consider whetiier Lady Doctors ought to be trained 
for practice in England. Suffice it to say thai, if they cm 
find a career open for them, and a fair prospect of remunera¬ 
tion, there are many who will embrace it, and tlictu can be 
no question that in Intlk they will reedve a hearty welcome. 
The pioneers of this movement must be ladies who belong 
10 W'estemi civilization, witli quolificAtioos of good abilities, 
good hciUb, a thorough liberaJ anti medical education, aa 
unusued amouitt of xeal and enierpriac, of courage and self- 
denial. 

NotwithstairJing seclusion, die ladies of India have at 
all times exercised great influence in their famiUcs, and in 
some native States, on account of their want of education, 
influence has often been of a most baneful kind. Many 
instances are, Iwwever, on record of great courage, devotion, 
and self*sacrtfice being shown by native ladles, and there is 
no reason to doubt that if, by coming in contact with highly 
educated English ladies, they could become enlightened, 
they would do great things for t!ve cause of humanity in 
India. 

h'lany princes and natives of influence Itave taken the 
greatest iaicfest in this movenient, who, while speaking 
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with shame of tiie present lamentable condition of llic 
\foinen of India, anticipate for this Association a career of 
unexampled success. Vour space would not pennit me to 
refer to tliese in detail, but it is impc^sibTe to tfxpress, CX' 
cept in her own language; the sentiments of Maharani 
Sumomoye, She say^; 

“*1 tuu! ItiDjf fdt Use nctscssity for feinale OMKlicaJ nuEwii, fcfliitjfi iticdstal 
ibltef, nad liie tiupjily.of cotiijvtant femak nursed snd nUdwives in India, 
ttaviiij; r^inrtl lo tJi£ autgujti^^ c>f thu work, I Lhotij^ tnywif quite umhtt} 
w OT^iic auy selscau: lu «citn! tiw desired olsjesas, anil wsdied in (he 
hojics ihrtt GoYcnsHMtnt uf some bcsevolent assoctjujon wtuild tnke ifie 
(nntwr in hund. Bis I with (lieedttinDe of i»j age 1 hevaiue lew i^nguine^ 
and ^'letitiined to do wfcui 1 touJtl wiiJi m;^ tiwn iituiteil [t»Hin:cs. .Ac- 
COi(|in;g{r (Ml Fchtuarj' * 5 , iaa 5 , I pUced s uaUin sum of money (tl^ 
noioiiitt WM in (be hassds of the Etengal (knemtiirat for (he 

ayexion of a liosid attached to the Csdoiiti Irfedicai Oilkge in fimhrriuiw 
W fesnaie ttsedicEil cilucatkia in Bengal. Ii is irideetl Teiy gRttifytng to nie 
that thiwi^li iht niosi lauilalpb amd gcncsiqu* eJTortv u) tile CouiUes? of 
littllciin, whom it u imposaihtc lu {smlsc ItiO much, th.itre is now tm 4 i]pnl' 
s^ion of a Kutiotinl AsStsciaiiofl, wJlh, its limniihiia ai Madiaj, Bumhayj the 
Korth-Wot rtminccs, the Ihinjab, anti flawing rasa and estauin! 

ohJectE n'slTiin JU scope, leading to liic medicat ireatULLmli EDmtbilt health, 
and tnng^ity (if Use women of India gemmlly; and 1 Iwve (lie gieatest 
pleasiin; in contriFiiiting B,ooo rupee* as ftif bltnttde quota (u tht Uojot! 
Iwsjtch ofthe Ass«Hj.iiion." 

Uafortunatdy. few nxtivo ladies are as enlightened, or 
as beneficent, as the Mahlirani, While many native 
ladies will welcome gladly die offered boon. 10 many It 
will come as an innovation of which they do not see the 
necessity. Dhi not ilieir mothere and grajidmothers live 
and die without such relief? why then should they rebel 
against their lot in life ? Even their vlrtuesi are a bar, for 
they ans ptiilent. gentle, un com plaining, long-sufteritur. and 
unselfish to a dt^e. ^ 

This is a picture of the suTerer • but it will take Jongcr 
to accustom the tiative woman lo the idea of medicine as a 
profeasiotu So far none but women of the lowest caste 
will undertake the office of midwife. But a change is now 
approaching^ for the High Priest of the Temple of Badya- 
nath, Bengal, when writing in September, 1S85, described 
the undertaking as one which deserves the earnest sup- 
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. port of every l iiodu wLo has aii aEtachinent for lits tiaibniU 
custenns and manners; and adds. me to exercise die 

privilege which the E lindu community has accorded me of 
{la&sing my bcnediciion on the work and Her ExceUeacy the 
Countess.’" The High Priest has since given substantia! aid 
by oflfcritig two scholarships in order " to encouragi; women 
of his own rehgion, and of high casti^-, to undertake the study 
of medicine and of nursing." Let us hope, then, that the 
day wiit come in India, as it has come in England, when 
tiic task of bringing heatdi to the sick, ease to those in |ialn, 
aileviations lo the incurable, will be oon^dered so hDnour<^ 
able as to give to the woifieti who undertake k a special 
phicc in the regard and esteem of the people. 

As 1 began, so 1 close this appeal. 'J'he cause 1 plead 
is to provide medical aid for the w'omen of India. Do you 
wonder why I go so far before 1 cm lind a suitable fielU in 
wliich to do honour to the Queen ? There nettl be no 
wonder, for this country has enjoyed peace within iu bordere 
for oetiiuries, and being tlte cradle of Itlicrty, has known 
how to provide for Itself institutions so numerous that no 
opening appears to olTer for new ones. Let us. then, 
have the courage to supjiort a movemcjti of unsurpassable 
piiilanthn^y, and let us not be diverted from our course by 
any consideration whatever, for no eijually noble scheme 
can lie pro|X>sedL 

If, in the history of this country, I may say of the world, 
there is one grtsat and long'continucd action which will be 
recorded in after ages as the most Itonnurable, it lb our 
government of India. The lime has not hitherto been ripe 
for us to hold out thb helping hand to our female fellow- 
subjects there. The season, howevu-, lias now come, and 
every feeling of ituninnity prompt.s us to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity, and thu.s to take aw'ay what is perhaps the only 
reproach attaching to our rule in India. 


Daniel WAtNEV. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN 

CHUSAN* 

Whks t went through-'a large part of the India Office records 
in 1S85-6 nothing struck me more than the abundance 
of new material which existed in reference to the East 
India Company’s numerous attempts to establish a trade 
with China in the seventeenth aod eighteenth centuries. 
For a time 1 entertained the idea of utilmng these tlow- 
ments for the purpose of a history of the beginnings of our 
commercial intercourse with the Celestkl Empire, but I 
soon had to come to the conclusion that such a voluminous 
work would require more pronounced support front the India 
OSicethan the henc%*olwit wishes alone accorded by that de¬ 
partment to my intention. I have cousequeutly abandoned 
the hope of being able to treat this branch of a great subject 
in the thorough and exhaustive manner that t had wished, 
and for which the materials lay ready 10 my hand. But I 
^•ruild not resign myself to abandoning the task altogether, 
and therefore 1 have decided to publish here Ute description 
of a single incident in those ■ protracted and often desperate 
cSbrts to plant English factories on the coast of China, and 
to promote a Uafhe between its inhabitants and those of 
this country. 

The incident to which 1 refer is the founding of a sctiltt- 
ment on the island of Chusan. sanctioned in the Iasi year 
of the sevent^nth century, and actualiy accomplished in 
the fust year of the next century. The enterprise was the 
special venture of the New, or English, East India Com¬ 
pany, started in 1698, and amalgamated with the earlier 
Company, foundcnl in i599^ *** f?®-? hut the expe¬ 

ditions to Chusan were renewed by the United Company 
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at several subsGiuent periods, as will be seen from tlie 
• condudtiig half of the following narrative, doivn to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The importance of the 
description lies in the fact that, so far as I have been able 
to find, no reference lias ever been made to our early con¬ 
nection with this island, which was occupied by our forces 
from 1841 to 1846, and again at die time of the second 
Chinese war, and which, by a special conveolion, China 
cannot cede to any foreign Power, VVhen our troops were 
withdniw’O, the general feeling was one of regret that we 
resigned our hold upon a valuable [jossession, which most 
competent persons at the time thought infinitely preferable 
as a permanent station to Henghong, 

As the advantages of the position of Chusan are so 
obvious and tempting-'—it was coveted by the French 
duiing the late war, and a recertt rumour attributes to 
Germany the desire to actiuire possession of it—it may be 
as well to rjwoie the stipulation [ have referred to. U is 
contained in the third clause of the Convention of Bocca 
Tigris, signed on April 4. ]S46. bySir John Davis. "' It 
is stipulated on the part of His Majesty the Emperor of 
China that on the evacuation of Chusan by Her Britannic 
Majesty's forces, the said island shall ne^ef ht ttiltd te nity 
other This engagement was justified by 

the good work we occompllshed in the interests of the 
people themselves during a five years’ occupation, and 
only the apathy of the Foreign Office can ever allow li to 
become a dead letter. The antiquity of our association 
with this island, established for the first lime on historical 
evidence in the following narrative, provides an additional 
argument for our requiring the Chinese Government to 
preserve its sovereign rights over Chusant or. if it resolves 
to waive them, to acknowledge the prior claim of tliis 
country with regard to that island. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has much loss of territory to fear frain the detachment 
of islands tike Chusan and Hainan from its control by 
aggressive foreigner^ The surrender of Port Hamilton. 
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hti* statesiuco tnusi fiot- iKinls' i& 3. faithlul rcipriiscntali^sn 
of the views of foreign Powers towards China, Germany « 
covets, and may endeavour to possess itseif oft Chusan i a 
sbiilar desire has seiitid the French vvitiv regard to Haifiiin 
^now in a stale cif open, reitellmn^ t Russia, JapaDi and even 
live United States cherish other ambitious longings. China 
will be the first to suffer from tiicir gratification: Imt in- 
dirccily, England must suffer too. Our claims on Chusan 
have a luAiorical as well as a diplomatic basis; Long, may 
It rem.Tin Chinese \ but if China is weak ehough to yieM it, 
then do not let us be so wesde as to follow her example, and 
resign our dalms to its reversion. 

DtAlBTKIUS BoLJUEU. 


The CoinTnisston and I nBtructions l6 Alien Catch pool e, 
Hsquire, President, and Messrs. Solomon Loyd, Jienry 
Rouse, Joiin Ridges, and Holiert Master, Coimdl for the 
affairs of ihc said Company in China, d,ited London, NoveiU' 
ber 23, announce tliai the New or English Company, 
having chosen Mr, j\llen Catchpoolu to be iheir President in 
China, had obtained a Commission from the King,cmiaiita* 
ting him, or any President succeedijig him by their appoint* 
mcni, to be the Kings Minister or Consul * for the English 
natioiL He was 10 proceed to the northern parts f of China, 
and them nejjpimtc a seulemiini for the New Company, 
giving Uh" prefemnee to Llmpo (the same with Ningpo), or, 
if urtsuccessfo] chene* to Nankin. If the overtures fail, 
the instructions give him great latitude as to the seat of the 
intendwl factory', and define die limits of hts Presidency to 
be the whole Empire of China and the adjacent islands 'I'liey' 

* Iftii It a cimgtcE tan, becaute die sppoiniTneni of CiHuals alter the 
expiry fd" the Cfrtnpimjr'i wvioopwly in tfji was gne rf the firti ttheuunes 
to pIuTm itit: Clitnesc llni'cmmoit hf i(hi:iwing It thnt diplotnatk relaitcinii 
were esrcm:it among Westem oarinrik in folltnr in Uui tniin of rommercBt 
imcTcottni!^ tiormg the mnntipntr the Comjvin^*! agents and factoH 
-pfscosed ni> etmuilar powcri. nr jUdlffirltr. 

t The villi Cvunttnay lad Mtultaiunts si Omton and .^loy. 
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authome h»n to use. two seals—oijc as Presiilcnt, Uie otliur 
as Consul 

Tlie first notification of the result of this vo^’age is jfiveii 
to a letter from Pn^Ideot Catchpooli: and Council to the 
English Companj^, dated Chus^tn, December 21, 1700. 

'*Oii Uie iiih Octaber, (700, the i’rc»iJ«!nt nf the mtendeil £ictorf ia 
China arttvetl at Cliusn, an iftaod near Limfia, in the £<TAm frigate. 
They faiinii m l/ut {Hirt the galley and the MTiVfetfMd p!lt^, 

buih tielot^g 10 the Comiiany—with the Ikmthay merchant^ a 

ciiwitiy ttarier frnta Boaitiay. The two Li« were haded and ready to 
sail; and the im!i a fiiJt and verj rkh *h{[k Consul and 

Pfesidetu ralrli|iociIe *» received in a IrrauHy manner |>y the (leremur; 
notwidutanding -whkh be wu ttnuhle until ibe ^th of lN:«emlier m oliiatn 
|ienni<sj(gi to land goods, or to trhde. At hut the IluvernGt's wna 
granted j lor which tlie Ibeskleni agreed to jiwy a per cent, in full of all 
dudes on goods bought nr told: and cornponnded ibe mranurage of the 
tiro ship at 400 taek £br the and joo for the 7Vw«Ait//* ami wa* 

to py 0 tent of 75 taeb pr motuh fur the Jiutoiy and warchoutei.'" 

In consequence of the mission of Mr* Gough fititn 
Emoy,* Mludcd 10 in the OimmyVrwr letter later on, that 
officer, who was Lieut.-Genetuj or Military Governor of 
Chusan, uncier tlie Chutt/ueh of Ltmpo, had commenced 
buildmg a factory for the English Company before Consul 
and Presidatt Caichpoole's arrival The latter, nevertheless, 
found cause to lie tllssatisficd witii the Chumfietn's subsequent 
proceedings. The same letter from Mr. Catchpoole speaks 
to tins effect:— 

^ \niefi lire frrfrt amc tlic CAumjyttn exrprcssad liimsclf witlt gre^i 
friendiffij]) juirl [ifomUes df might)' thEiigsibf <yts itpetdj nl ili'rs 

plucd: liPtit lisTi; found lilm 4nd alJ ihe wsl wcliavt had nnyllyii^ to do 
with very iflbtory in all proceedings, nod full of ctupty iitomise^ ulfcntied 
wTlIi sllghl and thufflinj; }>E:!ditnii3jmi^ ^ Utc trade btiitg wlioTly unjjrossiHl 
by the *^cala ttuflr thrtHd^ ^nd Iwi thcf dnre to deal: wlch 

Of ^Df ri:w of punkhment. l£ wrQ] be crapossibli? to deapatdt tlie ihb 

yiffljr wiihovt desdin;; with them cm thdr i5wn terms; nur can we contract 
ibr SLoy mTrn^mcnts without admndng both mt^ncyand gDodn berurchaftcL 
Nor can bitslncs^ be earned or frloidiliipobtattn^ withfnil [ircsent^ 
10 iht gneat otici ; in vrhkh vtc bare mic been backward on ncmiisary oc~ 
ciuidiu: but lomi^ljinei when wc have Iwn dlsfioicd to rdufie a glA, it tm 
been txtoztcd brum ui by Like imfiortumly of their Whnl we 

have gjiwn*. however^ may Tuire Stipercoigo of the hke 
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rTtargg, ami forwarded his despsich- Thus raucb far ihe geiien] dumctcr 
of the Chinese functionaries here. 

"As to ottT poceedinp in tmicr to a .setUEmeni t we 6ni (iroctaed the 
Artkies liilcif granlcd to tAz. liough i which, the Chinese aulhofl'lics say* 
were sent to him al Etnoy, but he being gone trom thence before ftey «' 
metl, the same wvre bnsoght back. These Artictes being fifteen jn nutahet, 
the ftcaidcst and Mn .1.0yd caused to be tnuislalcd by Sgncir Bun<iUS|the 
hngiiJsl; to which we added twelve uiiKe, making in ail rwsflty- 
s^eiL The entitc number having been put into Chinese by Qi^<iua, we 
e 3 |)ected to hirt ihent granted by a CMsj?, sgned by the CifliniViJi and the 
the latter being the Master of the Customs. This they professed to 
do. But after we lud had the Articlci, as delivered to us, rtf-tnuKilated hy 
our own linguist and by olhere in the town (who dificred in then iBUs- 
pm iMtirm g ibcrCtiOj *'o found two of the twent)-.seven omitted, and 
oth«s not cipresscd according to our diTCctions, Signor Boruitta, beH>g 
lold of Ids ddreptiun, insisted that the Aitieles were oil faithfully done, 
eanpt two; then, and not before, acknowledging that, these were omilted: 
one being that of srantmg Uyi*r(y ff gwhy i? W ^hrrpi&m wilktH 

the tmiiz thit ptm?iHee^ to trade; which he sdd could not be granted by 
any but tli( Chuntutk; • and the other being that of itJrf having the gw*!-, 
pffw^y saitif earrted on ihfrti which he escused, saying it CouJil no* 
be gnmiL'd withouL lb* Emperor's parttciilar order; but Bunt^ added that 
ihe Chiitt^in twouiises never to ttfinire the ominumtioo, siila, and rvid^ 
10 be landed, mort ibati having tometbiug done m show thereof, by lodgiog 
a biatvy barrel, nr srene lucli things on shore; which no person shall 

"WT^e the affair of the Attides wat thus transacting, ih* Oiinese 
aulhorhlirs lu^lected to pettetm several of their promises in repeet to the 
time of granting Chifpt For ordinary business, pretendiDg that stieh and 
meb peisoRS were expected from Uni go cooocniing our settlement j who 
not eotning, Signer Btiuqua wont thither to aoJJcit the ChtnrtuiUt gOvtnt’ 
Bicnt about the aaiais. The i/ly/tf was absent when we cume, having gone 
to limpo on isi October j this was another cause of delay. Meanwhile 
•a nrdeted Bumiua to icquant the Chumjittn with our reaolutton not to 
unluad the ship until a Chtif should be fiitmted for ihe doing tlrereof, 

"At length, (Ml gtb l>«eiiibcf, 1700; the CAumfitik came to Bunqua'r 
houser end brought us the Articles, whidi ho there sagtied ia ihe presence 
of President Catchpoolc, Mr. Loyd, reeottd of Cmmdl, and Supenatgo 
Utwgliifi of ihe AfbwfeywW.- wbh antuher paper signed liy two of the 
old, and two of the new f/afipdt ofBeen, ^ng penruxston to land ah crur 
goodi and [wosKUtc trade upon ibrae terntSi,—tunneJy, ih« the Enrpetot'a 
duties be jedd by the buyer* 7 atul that what goods rannut be sold be rO' 
shipped without puylng any dutle*. Itt retum ww Ime signed a wrrtmg 
an^ the Company’* seal, to on oil goods bought and 

ihitqMd off; in full of Inokerage and all othip- duties whattorrea in respect 
(if purchuss liy us, rale^ or shipiuenlo. The tneastirageof ship* the Jiatan 
and Jhtwdaii «v Have oompouoded for; [laying 400 imperial UeU for the 


• Ctamtmh^ the Viceroy (if two imjvfnc** (,\fom»a's fHclioDaij), 
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JSafim. uid soo for liie Thtmhlt withoot havrng eiihcir of tite ship; 
tnOinired, vrhkh vould |iaT« cotne 10 ds much more." 

The letter then describes the fketory house, coitsistiog 
of fifteen handsome rooms all on a row, with a verandah 
about 200 feet long, " It has warehotJses underneath, and a 
range of outhouses in front, of the same length. The jiird 
betHreen is tj feet wide. A creek at the back of the iware- 
houses, communicating with the sea, is convenient for 
landing goods. There is also a large piece of ground 
before the outhouses, of about an acre and a half, with a 
landing-place from the waterside. For the rent of this we 
have agreed to pay 73 tads per month, commencing from 
1st November, payable half-yearly, free from repairs and 
loss by fire.” 

The situatiott of Chusati town is low, a half-circle 
environed with hitU; the liarbour forms another half-circle, 
studded with high islands, making sever^ inlets into the 
harbour. It stands commodiously for trade, less tlum a 
day's sail from IJmpo. It was reckoned two days' sail to 
Socliow, four to Hanchow, six to Nankin, and three to 
Japan. In several passage of the same letter, the Presi¬ 
dent .'uid Council advert to their unsettled rdaiions with 
the local and impertaJ Government, and the precarious 
tenure of the factorr. 

“ t«5i thetc shotiM at Ally uine happen a diScfWKC benreen lu awl the 
Government, or that they Bhould give us. any inteiruption, or ok any 
violence; or tbat iheit should be any other reason for uf to withdraw' Ciwn 
ihii (dure; we thuib h adrisohle for every ship ctming birber. to stop and 
Ajulior olT lErtio Pohii, tying three leagues fmiaChusan iown.nt the moadi 
of ihc vDtRinre to the bjuboor, and send a boat to advise ii» of bO' amral, 
so that we may give Iwr ottliat to eoree into (he fiurbour or not, to iHVvent 
her from being surptuod. Hat tre liope, and shall endeavour to giro 00 
cause of a^cc to the Chinese, lha there imy aivrayn be a (Hoidly corre- 
•pnndenoe between m. 

ChurnffiM baa lately told us that die President's oonlinoanee here 
U represented to the Empetor * to be only upon a trading voyage, and to 
* uiquire if an Kmbassadw from ibc English Company may be admitted to 
the Emperor's Cotul, to mat for a setUemeot ;* f sod be, ol length. Avoirs 

* The Etnperqt was the Qlufistous Kanghi of the (ueseiK dyiustyv 

t This od^on h tqveitted by the Cktmfeitt, and fornis no part of the 
President's irtttroctioaa. 
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tluit a^tlemcnt vj}| aq* |je nltcr^ed, wkflaul an qr vjenl 

at IcasE TO thfi valEtc of t^poa tterlini^. So that all iliiit ti&s hkherta \Msin 
rugged OT gtantec! dther to Mr.CkiLij^t, or ourBcl^fia, ly^ the atifeiidy 
obrtunedf ve now find EO he *onty mpetltdii] tors, present trade, and not 
WpPifrantabfe tber contmucd ^Eiletii^nE, a& nre in atlier parts.’ 

Qiir Tei]-di!ti.c« bars k iherdbrc mot tipon any t^tkl lia-sis^ but only com- 
and inaimain^ by I ho presuni[jtl>v^e (Kurer and aulbortty of dse 
tuid Olh^i^ Uyad ftrnciioniidns^ fnr their own iLdwitstages ro tbdr 
rcspectiv^e: : witboui wbleh we oould hot be pfotected fiotn tiie 

in$o|eiKCt and at>ktKis of the |itoplc^ hot have any K^earity in trading witl^ 
them. 

*^"iTie C^iifjijKifi bofi undettakoi to be i^nswotable for the |KTforniiiiice 
of all conimcts m;ide with any penton^ jirdi^idod oiir Bnjltflr(wbb h always 
to be approii^ Isy the shall lie pir<^at, rtnd ^qualnlcd with 

the sum adiant^ liy iiiir u[K)n any eontrant; which in dfeot h cnily Itailrng 
wab ihe or his crealorys^ Bnt thk onuisc o^ftn^ the gitutet 

i^uTTiy in ttiiding at ibb place that we can atpect, untiT a fn^ttloitient cm 
be Qbtained tinder the pniEcctioti of ihc taws of the cnipfra: we Imve 
lubmitted to it. iictdt we can boar further fiolri ytmr HpnaucSt hoping 
thcrehy to pcocitre ^ cargo fyr tlw Ha/rtni tlik year. 

“ all die inlbtinatifiri mi have received^ eon elude that lliiMit 

ran he no .^dectuol or guaranteed seUletncnl had in Giina iritliout tht 
Jiinpcror’s own igrcuil^ ptoeuiable oniy by lnrge prKK:nt&, or by an eniba^yt 
a» before mentioned The prcHett wkicli the miikefi fnt our 

staying here* fe to know if the En^bb Coiapany'^i Eintm=^=tsdni can be 
T^c-iiVti<I ai C'oiirt j wo thcrcfoTc rcfjuest your HoaDUiit^dHHsk>n na lo sending 
sin onbnsay tij- % quicVaailifig vc^iscil*" 

At the conclusion of tht kitoe, ihe Pyesideat aiul 
Council, contouplaiing the proWbili^ that the English 
Companj* may <Iedine to encounter the serious expense of 
Rii embassy for an uncertain result, proceed to recomnmnd. 
in that case, a settlement at Pulo Condor©, an island 
l>eIonging to Cochin China, They even suggest reasoiM 
for prefemng the latter alternative 

The following is the translation of a letter from llte 
CAttfrrfifin, or Lieut'Genentl, of Chusan lo the Court of the 
new Company, [Dec, ai, tyoa] * 

I, Niw, l.k3t-<Ifcnenjl of the Emperar'i fcrc«a by msi abd Und b 
hT« IVdwpcc, icsidnig at Cim*ftTh .end greeting lo the Htracwnthle the new 
Eot Indii Cempatty «f rhe Kr^Udi tuttioo. Having for.ierrrra! yctn Eiut 
jjasl Ueea En^uih nflttan to Ik a people of great knowlec^e 

ami ctpcBcno! ut tnendatuliiv, £iia(nn and euxmenl tlierdn thittucbniit 

" Tbe tnintliitiim want* tin: nitncae d*ip; In the lj«i of Park.^ h 
Icllcm the gmeral letter Iik cited, ' 
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the wqrld: sitkd bebg now a thereof in iOme moiwaTit^ by 

itiretcomse of liu^ness wiih ihe factoiy of tins fidd Comjmtify^ nnw lardf 
arrived and «etTled aii ihts place:—occaoloDt me lo be BOny that J hpfl not 
ihe haj^ime^ of a nwc carty acfjiuiintajire with e& iroithf ji pentife. And 
I flti) not a Ihile rtjmc^ the good luceess.jour Honpur^ Imvc met whh 
in the Happy arrival of your shipi demued for thcK: [jurts^ e^iedally of tkiu 
phi[i whlr.h bmighi your worthy I^idcftt hkhcr; vrhk\ I ondfTslartelj 
met wkh very gTeai didicvildea in her aptiwr the northiifij- 

monf^n, 

‘*The t™ year cmc Mr. tioughisent to me frofii Ko*(o av'venil Aitkks m 
Kn^h'jh writing by ona Mr. Hill and 9 Ch'miiJH: intcrpreieri—^wh^di were 
ra^idUy Jellied hinu in mder 10 h ^etdeiiicat of a fajOiOiy froin iHc abd 
C'ciTHi^any ai thifl pbicc.^ And now yt>cr Prcsiiiirm dcririrtg otlrer 

Aitidd To tic added to the said Mr. fionj^H'iit t borr, fmrn the i^real 
r^[iert I bear to y!:^yI Honmirs” interest; upon your fheakiemi^* XiTcasing 
fUJiiage and fk|joitment irhic^h inntv?; me fmjuciuly to ybil him at the 
E^etiiry^ gmnttd the same to your Ihasidiuit—except in mut/frt »/4rVA 
fprntef h- gr^ffUd tru/ ^wfy by f/o’ jr 4f w^ry--“*VVhcitrhy I imTC gtren 
him. litiieity of trading rill your tlonpora cun nead un Emliosador tilUhe 
KiM|)LTui^f Court fm aji cstabliEbed seftlemcnl i which I Itimw wpl lie 
grunted ution «i«:h a treisjy: and (hefifmu I tKommcml it 10 fiW 
Kunouiii to He ex|iedhioiis ihercin Al! whkh [ turyt tohi your Pferidetit 
Uy word f if ruoutli^ and iksircd liiin to write to yOfo acDordinglf, aMarrng 
him of iny OJiiiiituno; to- your Kmlisi^dor iherdn- tVhatinncr |Hit?cntrt >ii« 
dunk fit to wsid Set them Ik jsudi as may be of mtity berth in naiitre Jnd 
iut: and tale mjtijce that what “tuiil be |ir™iitcd to ihe Km^iciw will be 
rettimed hy him in value ihocof. 

to iHt: truth; uf this pbee^ ii W not a.s yet enttarmliiiaiy 1 btil 1 will 
make li nrych bettar nirKt yeur, by inviting meitThant&and tnirlcr$ from other 
tduees to thii^. with ptcnij of gwls. 

**Arid that ihtre^ may be no uirmrifirtiori tif ibc oirti^ betwiecii 
IVcdiltiit wd nie, ftoni tto ill cifeu^ of yoor people * mi^beliavimjTp / Ati>r 
irfl {md i»/4rr Jk'ftm m Ar ncwirffr ow 

hirtx' u^d inl^^ 4* amd aa/Jhn'iy 

JhvitdrMi w a/t ; and 4luu he and 1 may keep a cheeHiil emitiien.' 
Bneti, und hare no c:iccisifni of tieotmliifs estranged to each orber/ 

The CJiumJvmt leitcr then recommends that the Eng- 
Hsh Comjtany's sltj^ts shaJl come caHfer tn future; and he 
then prointses to despatch them in thne, and requests the 
English C<)mpany*s acceptance of a small preseni.* 

The liistor)* of tiie settJcnient in Chusan b also gn’cn in 

' One dviir laatk nut of the riMil o( a tree; fuur piecn orgolit hanitoev 
(iX • >111111; t*dvc picei» cf ssmt;. for atitains^ t«cnt>'^(iur dnlits 
paintnl, 14 pkto, 24 £Uj«; tvctttj^'&iur putt of to* am) eigtu puts 

of txttlltuil KAt/eatt StUiglD tea. 
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certiiin noticed in the dlaty ke^t by I'lenry Rotu?e, third 
of President Catchpoole's Councit:— 

OctaSrr ii, 1700. —Arrived here in Eaton. Found in 
the port the dnd the Trumball. both belonging 

to the English Company, with the liombay merchant from 
Bombay 1 who all saluted us,* as sUso the place. Returned 
them all thanks. 

OcioUr la.—The President and Council, with Super¬ 
cargo Douglas, of the Afaeclesfittd^ went ashore by appoint¬ 
ment to have an audience of the Chttmpeini being saluted 
by nil the ships. We were received very civilly, and per¬ 
mit Ud to sii in t&airs. which is an article insisted on. In 
the evening we returned aboard. 

Octobtr 16:—Notice of correspondence with die suj>er- 
caigoes of some English Company's ships at Emoy. They 
had received our packet, and wmild forward it to England. 
Having arrangetl a visit from tire Chumpoktt, about tvooa he 
came in our pinnace in great state, accompanied by the 
Mandarin of Justice. In other boats came hb officers and 
guards, a roagnificeni train, with hb own music. He was 
carried on the half-deck, in a chair of state: and there 
dined with the President and Council, He was saluted, 
going and coming. 

October 31.—The Chmtpein's secretary came aboard, 
to conduct us to dine with his master. In our way, we 
visited the Hoppoi and afterwards proct:eded to the Chum- 
i^ein't. Thb dinner was verj' splendid, and with the inter¬ 
ludes lasted four hours. 

October 33. —The Nippo returned the vbit. and 
brought a line and rule to measure the ship; but perceiv¬ 
ing that we would rather compound, he postponed it, and 
so took leave, being saluted by all the ships. .Same day 
the Tytack's f secretary came born LImpo, and aboard to 
see our ship. 

Tliese vireuauuneei, wltidi iHAf wcim irtvol, me very itnponsnt; 
because ihe CAii^^era, aAio the Comul Itul been ibete about five KeelUt 
imenticted ibe firinj; of gnna. 

t Genera] in the Supedor Priwincoj 
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October 29.--.The Chumpeiris workmen having finished 
the Inctory house, the President, with some of the Council, 
slept on shore there for the hrst dtne. 

Novetnber t ,—The new Hoppo went for Limpo, having 
previously fixed a Chop on the factory gate relating to the 
Emperors customs. 

p/cpember 3 —The Ckumpem ordered sortie 

guards to watch our house, that we might not be affronted 
or disturbed during our devotion, in the evening He sent 
us a live deer, and a huge fish, to celebrate our King’s 
birthday on the morrow. 

NGvetaber 4.—Ac sunrise the king^s colours were 
hobted upon Trumball HUI, on the island so called. At 
noon we all went aboard die Truvibatl 10 ilinner, accom¬ 
panied by the secretaries of the Ckumpein and of the 
new Hoppe. The king's health was drunk, the shi(>s 
saluting. 

A^eeeitiber 7,—Received a visit from the Ckumpein. .At 
night his secretary came with a complaint of some dis¬ 
orderly ^lors; desiring our care to prevent such affronts 
in future, by correcting the offenders, 

Hffoemher If.—All our doors and windows were eheppeiit 
or scaled; except die main door> where the Heppo's^cntsMi 
always stanils guard, to prevent the running of goods in or 
out of the factory. 

Hovetitber to.—The Chumpeins daughter was married; 
and with this, the expectation of a present was announced. 
'I'he President and Mr. Loyd went to the house of Bunf|ua, 
the ChttMpein^s Ungubi, where they found the CbH^pettt. 
He told us, " he would grant us all the privileges we desire, 
except that of to to trade;- for which he would 

endeavour to procure us leave from the Ckuntuck^ and mean¬ 
while use his interest with the Tytaeh, who is expt^ed here 
from Limpo, to Join with hint to prevail with the Chmtfnd: 
to give us that grant." But (observes the writer of the 
diary) I now begin to believe ’tis .til a trick; for I have 
been informed by a ^xxl hand, they never intend, nor will 
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permli tltnt privilegir, unless it comes posidvt 4 y from the 
Emperor ; ami indeed it is their interest to oppose it.- 

Nmranhcr it.—A consultation on a prcsenc for the 
bride, the Ottanpeins daughter, married yesterday^ 

18.^—I'he Tyturl\ as tliey announce to ns, la 
expected here to-day from Liinpo. A new Hag was hoisted 
on Trumball Island; hut soon after the Ckumptin sent to 
desire us to take it down (which was accordingly done), 
and not to make a great show; and particularly not to 
salute the Tytnck for that he was to make him believe <mr 
powder and guns were on shore on 'rrumliall Island. 
Accordingly be sent soldiers to act as a guard, and a junk 
to lie as a guard-vessel, fpr?na. 

N'nwttt^r 2 <x —In the evening Consul and President 
Catchpoole, with Messrs, l.oyd and Ridges, went on board 
the Eaton, on a visit to the captain. They were saluted 
with eleven gunsj and having stayed supper, again on 
dejiarting, with seven. The Chumpdn iintnedialcly sent 
two of lus ofBcws to know the reason. They sent for M r, 
E,oyd to Bun qua, the interpreter's house * who seeing t he 
solemnity of the Emperor’s arrow being brought, which 
is not usual on slight occasions, took it as an aflront. Mr. 
Loyd had to sustain an encounter with the Chuntpemi 
sccretar)"; who Ijcstowcd on hint opprobrious epithets: 
Loyd, being at length dismissed, reported this treatment 
to the PresidcivL Soon afterwards the sccretarj' and 
Bunqua came to the President’s chamber; but after a 
conference the decisioii of ilic afiair was adjoumud until 
next day. 

A'cirow^cr ai-—^The Champem sent for Mr. Loyd, who 
refused to go unless provided with a horse, that ol^cer’s 
scat beiiig out of town. Our linguist carried this excuse 
to the CAanrpria, who in the afternoon sent his captain of 
tlie Guards to desire Mr, Latyd to come to him ; who 
accordingly went, and Mr. Masters with him. After a 
gtmtie reprimand for not obeying the first summons, the 
C/tM»peia telling Loyd he would have waited on him liad 
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ht; fc<]iiirY»d it, foltowcd bj' abundance of compliments, the 
misunderstanding was adju-sted, out people saying tht:y 
never heOit] of any order to forbid the firing of guns. The 
Ckmupcin rejicated, that we naight lire when we pleased, if 
we gave notice. He ended with a eoinplimeiitary message 
to the President, assuring him he was his friend: trusting 
that he would not resent this, because be tlic Otnmpdti 
had not clone it as an affront, but he was under an obliga¬ 
tion to keep a decorum in tile yjort, seeing he was our 
security, jointly with the ChmUu€k ami the 7 'ytu^J:, for our 
behaviour to the Emperor, without which the port had 
never been opened, 

N^osemher 22,—The secretary and Buuqua came and 
read through tlte Ch^p that again desired us not to salute (he 
Tytmh At a consuliation, it was thcrefote agreed not to 
salute iiim. 

Apt.*(W^r 23.—We hear the Tytutk has put off hTs 
journey ; and in bis room the Chtmi^ck has sent the Tyh&i: 
from Uatpo luthcr, being the second of four mandarin 
josuces. This delegate arrived tills morning, and was 
received with great ceremony by the local auihoritits. 

Pl^v^mbcr 55*—advice that the lyh'^e was to rctum 
for Limpo lo-morrow, the President paid him a visit at the 
house of the Chutttp^tn. The interview was all ceremony 
and compliment, the Tyhoe idling the President, ** that be 
was glad to hear so good a dinracter of us; that we should 
not be discouraged, for in a little time this place would 
flourish, and moat of their chitff merchants would come and 
reside Iierc." 

I}(€€ntbfr id,—-III compliance with a message from the 
CkufMpein, agreed in Council to advance to Bunqua and the 
Chumpdns secretary 10,000 tads on account of the silk and 
other goods which they liave contracted to provide in six 
weeks to complete 7 'f‘uiH^ftits cargo, anti comniciicc a 
Jading for the Eaim: they to take in further payment one- 
thud of the whole contract in Europe goods, and die rest 
money. 
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Here Mr. Rouse’s diary ends, but some retrospective 
notices respecting die ship M&tclcsjield are procurable Irom 
the English Company’s Letter Book^ and from the Dia^ 
of her supercargoes.' The Matilisjuld %-as the first ship 
which the English Company sent to China, having been 
originaiJy consigned to Canton, as early os January it, 
1698-9. 

August ay, 1699, to ^uty iS, lyoo.—The AlattUs^Ad 
having stayed nearly eleven months (about three at Macao 
and eight at Canton) trying to obtain permission for a sub¬ 
stantial and efficient trade, was forced to come away with¬ 
out having the contract, which they had made for a cargo, 
realized. After much delay they received some invest¬ 
ments paid for b money; but as to the rest were eventually 
obligefi to take back iheir oivn Europe goods to bidance 
the accoaiiL 

On July t 8, 1700, the Mactlisjield from Canton, 
Supercaigo Douglas directbgher to Chusan on the strength 
of Mr. Cough's Articles. On August 6th she reached Qiusan, 
and had completed Her lading when Consul and President 
Catchpoolc arrived Uicrc b the following October, 5 he, 
howcvfjr, remained there more than two months afterwards. 
On December 24, 1 700, the AfasAesJSAd galley sailed from 
Chusan for Englimd wiUi despatches from the new factory 
up to that tbie. 

The narrative is conunued in the consultations held at 
Chusan: 

2 3, 170a—To complete tlie cargo of the 
Trufu$a/t stRd provide investments for the Fahn, a contract 
was closed with ihe merchants, brought by S^or Bunqua 
to the factory, for China goods, to be paid for—two.thirxfs 
b money and one-third in Europe g<x>ds. They advanced 
to the prices specified for broadclothH doth-reshes, perpe- 
tuanocs, and lead, refusing to bid for any other sorts of the 

• Bet ii widened thad ibt ffttiwaTgoe* cf iht Maaia^J jJid ^tty 
veil before Utc Connl rame. 
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imporis offered* The account*' gives the prime cost in 
EngJand of different broadcloths, and what ihe Chinese 
bid in tads. 

^ yanvary 3. 1700-1.—Mr. Loyd reported to die 
Council that he bad contracted with a Chinese tradesman 
to buy 2,000 fans and 36 pecu! of Bing tea; but afterwards 
the tradesman informed Loyd that the Ckutn^in posidvdy 
forbade his completing the agreement, threatening to bam¬ 
boo him to death if he persisted in the intended sale. It 
thus became compulsory lo treat only with the Ckumpei^s 
secretary. The CounciJ then agreed to make a final btd- 
<Hng for the investments required for the tw'o ships, with a 
notification that if the prices offered be rejected the English 
Compiiny's factors expect that the advances already made 
be immediately returned, either in goods or money, to ihe 
end that the Council may withdraw from Chusan and seek 
a set dement elsewhere.” 

Writing home, Consul and President Catchpoole and 
Factors to die English Comiiany said, in a letter dated 
Chusan, January 31, 1701; 

*• Siftcc tlie Moahtfiditi deputun; we had eiUertiiiiied hiipes lo get a 
ladtog for the £/r4wiutiine brihepmem dumhoou : but we have unco met 
with nothiiig but £U»e imtenea and liOM imge in imititig few goods fay 
having one price girsn us today, uid aouther lo-mimow fo per cbu. 
dL*an!r. Suiaetlme afttr a jiosfdre mnnwri. on pressing for the ddimy of 
Roods at th* time fined, so per cent higher witt be demanded. Bf similar 
tricks we have been detailed so loi% that It will be imposribk to jiracum a 
lading this season for tUher the JkauwAii/, which was Bust betCi or the 


• Two taddings haring been fejected, on ihe tLinf the Chtn^ ckt- 
chaniB oifoed the prices specified in laels^ whkii wvre accepted. 
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On JaiuMTj f700-i the secr^tiiiy 

iniqwrting Ui alio# iht* wOTluints of thi; place lcj dciiJ with us ihidy, 
Oq the iindt the same ofScei, accent pan led by se^ral tnerdmnti^ come 
and tc»l<l lis tiyii aU the sde^oum and weaver (vi^ho liad been ai Ottisan 
two months {latt) u^ere obliged to be returning hotoc to IJniipo end other 
; but, being de^rous of dealing befurt they went, they would oJmle 
Efomethiiii^ of thm last pHu, AvoUiug them^ve^ cf diis olTer, the 
Priiildent'fc ContiEllf wkh tlve two sbspi' supcrnirgoes, after much tiroty, a 
fcnttul Cotitmet, ^le disputes nbciut iti memung, ami n fcvision of tt in 
writing, oa Janunty jytli a^peed for joo peod of raw dlJc at j 3 lad^ per 
md foi 5^355 pictcs of wtotighi silts^ to be nmde to pattern—ah to 
be deliveted withiii 180 dayi; they to pay ui demurmfc st 50 taels pet day 
ivT Gvciy day afiti, tmul dicy fhal have ddiv^eted within 11,000 Uds of Uic 
whole cottttart 

** liaving tiow $cmc Uei^cudettce im getting n full and tkh cargo for the 
JTtf/tfM, to njo ft way by ncit tnottsoon, In August Of Srpicmhrr,^ we liat-e 
resolved to employ the TrwiHkaJf^ in the kiicfv*ii^ on a voyagi- lo Eotneo 
for Fepiicr< touching at Emoy and Pulo Condore for ilie cbanco of buying 
iotuc Otina comnu^ties. On Jammy j 1 yocE-i (the date Of this leUer), 
the jor^M/ ia acoonjmgly despatched, w^idi part of the Ettrojjeiii 

oiigo» 500 pecuJ of copper bought ju Chusoji^ alKmt 175 ^i^ul of tme- 
nagtic^ and gold to the i^Luc of 1^,000 dullais (bought at Clvii^i whb 
pillaf dollars), nnd with a nnmain of her origiad siotk in the some specjci. 
ILcr iiLVdicc ainounts to lacl UiJ taini on the English Conspuny^ 
atxounl, ami she 3 im lOHie other goods on pri^aie uccounL ^lic ii to 
pnrdiase at Batavia ^lesieo dollar^ the oiil^ monuy current in Borneo : 
and pc|^r, at Banjonua^m. I Aod if not fully Isdcn at Bonico k in return 
10 Omson. Reviewing theii transactions with the govcmmctit, ihe 
IVeoidcm and Conodl imy: ' When the CTjtw/cwiV secretary brought ini 
ihd CTjjp fht pcmiiukig ftU mcfchaats jo deal irith us fredy, we exjiressed a 
wiih thai it hid tjeen granted sooner/ In rtply, that ofBttr deserved that 
if we siip|H>sed that hk master luul withheld it in order to engross thetraili;! 
qf the fhjce to himseifp by prit^ly ftirbiddlng oLfuirs lu lradi> with n^, he 
could do the same stiU nulwtLhfltandiiig the which indtrtrd wt: iMilLt^vc 
he on and will do. And tlius we shall be subject to many im^iositiona and 
bardshiiis ut deahng widi the Chinese, by being kept ihi^ of goods unul 
wc comply with their e:^aibitnnt demands.'" 

'fhe letter rc|>ort5 another objectiDJi td the nvode of 
(l£:£difi|r at Cltuwi* rtamdy, the factors Itai:! been under 
the necessity of advancing to the native merchants money 
and gtyods six months beforehand^ to enab!e them to pro¬ 
vide the mvestment contracted for. And they anttd|>ate 
that they will have to trust them yearly to the value of 

The wm nut dapafchcd tfU Febriaiy ind bi the fultowitig 

yafg so lhat dw i^ixl at Glnmn nearitnttct:n rrontht (Sub^equem 

^ Abu trtlkd Ilanjot, a betory on tkt looth c«ivt of Romeo * 
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^ ihe supply wanted for all die ships of one season. To 
commit so much property to a few Chinese merchaitts and 
weavers, having no other security than their honesty and 
the Lhumptins honour, is an ^tensive and serious risk. 
For these reasons Consul and President Catchpooie recont- 
mended to the Court of Directors of the New Company 
to form a settlement at Pulo Condo re; .as preferable to 
any estahlishmeni which could be efTected in the Empire 
of China. He proposed to secure that Eslaml for die 
English Company, by immediately occupying it by twenty 
sailors, accompanied with proper ofheers and mechanics. 
For this object the Council had ordered die TrumbutU^ 
after touching at Emoy for the remnant of the crew 
of ihe^omvi'^ (a king's ship which had been wrecked on 
the coast of China) to sail to Pulo Combre, take jjos- 
session of it in the hinga name, and land not exceeding 
twenty sailors volunteering to be left there. The men 
were to erect a temporary' fortification, and hold the place 
until further orders from the Court, or from the factory^ of 
Chusan. Besides the benefits to.be expected from erecting 
a commercial establishment at Condore, Mr. Catchpooie 
explained to the Court that he liad another object, namelv, 
that of forming this station into a check on the Chintse 
Govemment, shoiihl tiiey sciite the Pmgllsh Company’s 
property, detain their servants, or deny’’ them reilress for 
wrongs committed by Chinese subjects. And in order 
that the intended Presidency of Pulo Condore may be 
urmed with suhident authority, lie recommends to the 
Court to apply to the Governmeni at home for conditional 
letters of reprisal. 

To strengthen these representations, President Caich- 
poole wrote a private letter referring to papers by the 
Miutitsfidd, which departed for England on 241 h 
December. He says— 

‘♦Since which ire a» cflnririned by the RCtuttu tif alrmwt crvrf dat, 
Iltat ipre uu iioiKttcd jjhjh, jj,d there b no £uth in th^ Chiowitm j 
« naxie Grants, and Ankiiei, hut they keep none oi than bin 

Wtiut they iJcast Tlie CvnenI (twuatly caiM, liy hb title in 
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(nturitpfiH\ U vciy civil, Tcceivcs las very liintOyt and oficn cdwm JJid, 
an funic or two in my Limmbetv ami talks friendly ; liut at the laitw time 
forbids anj’bpdy cgtning neor tai, or trading *ilh ii£ Mr, Loyd ventoriBg 
to tell him this in my diamber, he flew into a rage, caJU^ hijn Ugly 
names, and ihrcalening tn hotnboo otir Utiguisi fur mtcrimrtiiig tin of 
him; he conid not be padRed, and went away foamiaij^ (lilt we «jn- 
cluded >i best to keef) 6ur with hhn, » !>y hia secret^ I disavowed 
tfie ©mniiJaint, and now we stand vmy clear in words. \S bile the contract 
for the Z,rAw was negociiuing. the Chinese tncrelwiits wtd us several 
sioncs to try our firnums and courage Oo« was, that Itse Tjtiitth, or 
hod General at limpo, Imd seiU to the Ceiwrot (mre to tell hint, ifial <«b 
being here So long and i»t landing Our goods, lookeil as if •'O «ine not to 
trade, bat lutd some other end \ and therefnie the safest way was, dllter 
to make os trade, or be gone. I'o which we anawctetl, tbal we #ould not 
trade but on such terms as our honourable masters, the English Comjiany, 
had directed us \ and if they (the Qilnese) would pay whai thev owed i». 
we would be gone as soon a* they jileased- Aru^tl^ time dm local 
ftmcdotuines pretended that the ruircrior at limiio wmild have 

his costoms; and If we would tic^ land good*, he would tend an inipecto 
on board, Ond take his ciutotns tlierc. We answered that the captains 
of (imr ships wnuld sufler no one to go on board withcrat the Ptwideot s 
letter. All thi* while the hargainmg wotl on, and the Cfudese mierlardcd 
these threatening armouneetnenUi only when we would not cotne up to 
their iwtnts. insonmeh tiuU some of iht Council tiave once Ot twice imjh 
posed to leave the place.” 

Adverting to Chiisan. tis a man. Consol and Preskleni 
Catchpoole believes, that the place will not yield gotids 
enoogh to meet ibe new Company's toieodcd annual 
I It vestments tn China. As for woollen goods the markei 
seems glutted with those already importied. The Chum- 
pcin told him that he should not dispose of the doth 
and perpets these three years, and desired him to write 
to the English Compimy not to send any more, but to 
substitute furs and fine skins for wooUensv Tlie President 
repUed. that ** if they were to buy China commodities all 
with ready money, we need not travel so far as Chnsan t 
and that our honoui^k masters sent us not so much to 
see what we could buy, as what we could sell The 
Ckumf>tiH rejoined that this were burd upon him, for the 
merchants of Limpo hearing of it would, not come. But 
in reality he will not let them; and if any do lenture 
here that are not his agents, he either represses such by 
hi report or imprisons them. The Chmnptin having 
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agreed 10 take one-third of our investment in goods, now 
oflfcrs to let us have them again at a loss of 20 per 
cent/' • 

- Tht following dttkA nf the AnklEi which the Supctoirgoes tn 
entkattiur to negotiate with the Gotemment at Chnean^ in mkr %o 
the tmilc there, h aiTcmslj intere^ilng: 

“ ti That wc! haine fkeedom to buy anri of wlinm we \ and 
limt no niandann ^itetend to confine m to deal with him* ^ 

^* 3 . That we arc willing to |ifljr the Emperor's cn&toins On: ;iTl 

*aie» and purclia^ies, that so we mnj he e^nmiptcd ftotn hating the Hoi:^k/» 
cdicent in our house. And coiuenE llul hb afiker^ tna>' remain cm board 
our shifs until we hare landed onr goods, and rttiim atioard when we 
t>cgin 10 load. 

As bo the mco^rage of ships ... we cksire to hare the ^am for it 
fixed, that in funire it may not be altered, be diip or litile^ heir stock 
great or dintill, W]^h to atoid presents to mandaiins^ or rccriving 

presents from thcnip 

“ ^ The negotmtion to iodude a license to btty or build a house: aJnJ 
that the pon of Chu^an be the place for om ships to remain at 1 but that 
our English tnetchants and fociots home Liberty to repair 10 Ungpoi 
Souebew., Hansbew« and Nimquit^ the hettis to irolthrate and extend tl»ek 
himines^ 

“5. That if our «smcn or people eotninir. any miMicmertnours, they irof 
be punished by \hm lojienars ihe Englisbf and not by (he iruirukiinB w 
thevT ittfrrioT officeiv- And that none of crtir searoEm may he tiTOted for 
the dnnt nlled or anything else; and tf any trust ihcm, he lose 

the money, 

Ilntt we hiTt lIbcTtr to wash and cmet-n our ships^ and to boy 
states and prori^axi 

" 7. That WE may engage what linguist or Chmw ^errantsi we pleaiie. 

Afc to such goods as we loml and iiaimot that we may re-shrp 
them without paying oBtoni. 

“ 9, That It be nut required of tm to liring any of o«r saib, powder^ aims, 
^c., ashore That we may build ^ utli for each ship for |HJUing her lumber 
in. And thul the nation ha^ cm allotinent of frtntnd for buri^ 

'' to. That we be reedved by oil mandarini when wo vbut tbem fas Ihe 
ol Canton did) with rtspech «oting ui in chdnt, and oot in ihoi 
mriti way, upon s^ading^ 

If the C%a*f/v)rJf, who resideaot Chusaa, wiD agree to the pmpened cou- 
dJdono, and tfiU imdeitakc that the and other mandnrimi ItkewM 

Iicrform tliem, the Hingli&b CoEnpemy m witling to fwy him a yearly per- 
centage i i ^ ot s per con,) on in goods which they buy and ship off (grild 
Excepted r. 

“ If Mr. Cotchpoole, or othci5 who moy hnTe been trp at dittsan, shooM 
bcit^ introduced that bad co^tom of tnwing the meitlkfmts with thew 
intmcy^ then sup^rcaigDci, Hjtny Gough And colleagues, are to tse their 
utmost endea^uim to dissolve it, so that little 01 no stock be advanced but 
upon sufficient pledges in gold or goodi" 
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The next letter from Presid^nc Catchpaoie and Cauncil 
Chusan, November iS, t joi t 

^*Oii JuZ^ 6 , 1701, tbc SsmA [^alleyr fmni Engjatidp Atrtved id the ntit- 
yv^ud roiid with a Fi3i:ket Tinom the Camiiony^ On August i6th^ the 
Tfujfthi// galley,, wliicb Md beon desfiatctui^d bu Ban|o 3 rDia£ii on the 
J.iniiaryp ciHwned to Cliusan wilh about iio tom of pepper aat\ ntkiei 
ihuii^ 10 the vnbe or 6^517 dollars. On Aligns; ± 4 th both tliL* ihipA 
vAn^c into the innm liarbuun The Couiicil agreed for the ntcaMnage of 
the SanctA el jSi tads cm.. 4C4 and for tlie Th^rnMl at aoo uelo. The 
factors had hoped lo recover ihcir okl debt in time (o de^utlch lioth ships 
Xmeaning the Trumia// and tfie £a/<^Hn which tost hnd been here thirteen 
moEiiha) for England this season | hut not having received sufficient of the 
inY^mems contracted for^ have traasreired |rart of Ila;e t'OTgp 

to die ThifHM/^ taking out an her gootls except the pepper,, and aJ] her 
|i ini i age save some tutenogite^ The Trt/mifall him now her full tOnna|;e; 
her invoice hainr aEDountfl to 7rt34‘b taels 6nL 2c, [coneeictl in a subse- 
iltceni letter to 73^371 tads gnx remainder of the oU debt 

standing otit k 6 q^ooq tads; this th;^’hope will Hpecdily l>e deUvcteit 
'rhe i:]^mo'val of the old CJiu^iJktK was the occasion of the Chinese mcr- 
i.hjuns HOT ddweiing the On aiaicitmt of tlie ueage ihej* 

(ihe Engiiah Cotnpony's &ctoi^T began to arrt Oat a xesoliition ux Coune£l|^;> 
fcladc I he goods landed from the Sarah, but were obliged to deust; they 
had at the itme of wriiing n^Lv^ to on board, and declare they 
wofild remove ibe factoiy unless the Cbinnse mtthoritifis would comply 
with ihcu dcOTaridii." 

More ^Hotis events followed, and ended in the exptiU 

non of the English factors. About January lo. i joa, Mr. 
Allen Catchpoolc; King's Consul and President of the 
English Company's intended factories in China, with his 
Council, Messrs. Loyd, Rouse. Ridges, and MaMcr, received 
the- first notice from the Gov'emment of an order for their 
departure from Chusan, This was taken off by agreement 
with thi' Ckumptm, in consideration of their purchasing his 

‘ ‘fhi» ab^traci <^3$ nutde iwiKly Ko sem as be3i]$ or Qutlines for 
amweiing lettm, which itocotmu for itv ddidimdes in not distinctly 
tanlnpi whiu the opptesrhe acts of rise were, irbtdi tfie 

ni|;auee ^Utuhtd lo. In ttmther ab^ntet h ia atahHl Ihot the Chumftia 
had sent for the Council to assuie them tbAC the prices vhkh they snsisied 
on for the CJhirtae goods, as well ilb for their own, were settled f hot hr 
aajiDCiari tAntiftur^rt «rw amd^rmt^narifr; nidi wtoch thej’ would 
not CiiAply, And intended to give qu siKire thim their Ibr propaeat of' two* 
tliirda ntDticy .'inil ono-thnnl gcjuds^ which ihey twUere will be aceepanl, 
mtber than ^ve oiicsMm m leriMn'e thr Sawnh galley to any nther [.lace 
for tmde. 
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J<ipaji-W 3 rc Aw ready inoney; for which he promised to 
secure thetr footingr there uniit rhe arnvat of their ne:ct 
ships, and to befriend them in ret^^ering their otd debt, 
being 51,300 taels and upwards, deducting die last China- 
ware rectdved of the Chumpeitis secretary', Notwiihstand- 
mg this engagement, about the 27th of the same month, 
they had a second unexpected notification from the Govern¬ 
ment for their going away in the EMm. They afterwards, 
between that and the ist of February, found to their great 
astonishment," that Supercargo Harr>' Gough, and Captain 
John Kt)berts, of the Stj^ak g^ley, had been for some 
time privately contriving or assisting in such their de¬ 
signed removal. Several Chinamen had testified of Super¬ 
cargo Gough having visited both the ChumpetK and the 
Mandarin of J uiiiice; f he had likewise several mceiings 
with the late Ckumpein's secretary, a great debtor to the 
factory and their mortal enemy, at Bunqua, the linguist's 
liouse,^ In this. Captain Roberts was so far Implicated os 
to Join Supercargo Gough in refusing to observe any orders 
from Consul and President Catchpoole and Council, unless 
the same were s^ned by Gough, as his proper autliorized 
supercargo; whose order alone Captain Roberts has de¬ 
clared in Council to be a sufficient warrant for him to act by. 

^ome correspondence bad taken place between Mr, 
Catchpoole and Coundi and the su|)en:argoes of the Sar^. 
on the subject of die latter also coming asvay. The Council 
of the intended factory, on receiving a notlAcacion that they 
must depart In the Eoiom^ had given Captain Roberts a 
written order /o rig^ his skip n/jo, in preparation to accom¬ 
pany Uiem ; whereby they hoped to have brought the 
Oovornor to reasonable terms for dieir cootinuanoe until 
the next shipping should arrive; but upon Supercargo 

' In repty^ to this nlleption, the Eogitsh CenapoBT said, ‘''niey will 
inqutfc roto the mutter,*' In fnet, there is no proof of it In sny rf the 
iwpere 

t Hb ittsttuedons tncluded the draft of Aitides prenoosty qiuired, 
which he was to nepttuitc wHh the CkurnfftH^ in case the (o^iucHi. of the 
Cicxory wh not alreudy iinn and secure. 
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Cough delivering him ii coimfer order, he refused com¬ 
pliance. They furcher allege, tha.i Supercargo Gough, to * 
tmdermine thdr footing, had lold the ChumpeiRt *' That if 
be would turn us away, he would do anything he would 
have him, which he could not do tlJl then: that his, Mr. 
Gough’s, brother was to have come hither, but hearing we 
were here, he went to Emoy; and that three other ships 
went this year to Emoy for the same reason." That the 
'* President was here over the English as a Mntidarin, and 
had an awe upon all ships that should come hither; and 
that if w*e should remain, he, the said Mr, Gough, would 
never come hither again,” * 

On February i, tyoi—a, at nine o'clock at night, after Rve 
days' dose treaty, the Council ngrssd n^iih th 4 Chuntpem 
/or their stay nntil the arrival of the next skips. During 
the negotiation, Mr, Caichpooie and hb colleagues, by 
advice of the Chw/tpein, had repaired on board the Eatea 
to avoid receiving several parcels of goods which the 
Mandarin of Justice was endeavouring to force them to 
take, and which he had already sertt Into the factory. This 
apparent kindness of the Lieut'General eventually saddled 
them with more of hb own goods, not of their selection. 
The terms to which this system of pre^fressive extortion 
compelled them to submit were : To pay to the General 
4,000 tads, and more as a present to hb mother; and 
to take from his broker about 14,000 taels' worth of Jai»an- 
ware, tea, and other goods. 

On the 2fid of February, the day after this agreement 
with the Chumpein^ under which the Council had expected 
that the whole factory should continue there at least until 
the arrival of the next shipping, the adverse mterposition 
of another of the Chinese authorities undeedved them. 

^ * Having (tnuhed ihu digmiion, in whicli n iareaiarkiiJiljtthet^ce uf 
hlatf* CwiMil, Of {15 attempted rrgrrise, ia not gisniccd at (unless tin 
aSiiiMlKni that the frc^idctit was uliDg uva ib? a# a MoeJttrift 

may alUich} to tie auperujt' auibniily ttmrcjftd by the royal cemnuAiou^ 
the metnben 0 / (he new, nu) (low late timofy, restune the mimtiTe of 
tmmiictjans between thcmaelves aik] ilic k>eal govemMem. 
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After ^lessrs, Loyd, Ridgds, 3«d Master (three members 
* of Mr. Catchpooie's Cound!, ranking as moichanis) had 
been to wait upon the Chufttpein^ the Mandarin of Justice 
caused Mr. Loyd to be secured in the factory; whilst the 
said justice and another mandarin, cany'ing Mr, hfaster 
with them, went abo-ard the Eafm^ between eieven and 
twelve o'docU, to sec how full she was, in order to have 
sent on board several goods which the said Justice, In 
comUinntton with his own merchants, had sent Into the 
factory; designing to force them upon the English Com¬ 
pany's servants towards the old debt, though not the sorts 
of goods contracted for. J 3 ut the two mandarins, finding 
the ship full and encumbered, went into the round-house. 
By this time, Mr. Rouse, another member of Consul 
Catch Poole's Council, came on boani the Eaton t accom¬ 
panied by SufKSPcargo Gough and Captain Roberts, of the 
Sarah galley. Ac this crisis the Mandarin of Justice com¬ 
menced an hiirangue of his own greatness and ijower, 
complaining of Mr. Caichpoolc and his colleagues as not 
having r^;arded him suitably thereto. The CouncU, taken 
by surprise, at first imagined that his object was to bring 
them to some separate agreement with himself for their 
stay, at a h’esh cost beyond what the Chntitpdn had 
extorted; but deeming that the cash account of the fac- 
mrj' would not bear giving more, they made no show of 
complying. He then abruptly told the Consul-President 
and those two of his Council who were present, namely, 
Messrs. Catchpoote. Rouse, and Master, that they must go 
osufoy in Ike Eaton, which was then weighing her anchor; 
and accordingly, in the Etnperar's name, he commanded them 
to depart ike country, charging Supercargo Gough and 
Captain Roberts not to keep any of them behind in their 
ship, meaning tJie Samit galley. Nevertheless he added 
that the CouncQ might leave one or two persons behind to 
receive tltc old debt. 

The stern minister of this unwelcome mandate then 
departedr and soon afterwards Mr, Loyd, who had been 
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confined :o the facior)', came* on board. His colleagues 
now informing Lo]^ what had happened, a consultadtm • 
was hdd. and this conclusion recorded : 

“JSwrt- «va«r¥ ammasiiedy in the namc^ fit fttie Ikt fstattTj^y 

[kaalved] not ti> mak? wty fiutlier propodtmn of icmn, nor to leiive any 
of (he GouodJ tHjliifid; bebg isatitcd that noi only the Muidariitof Jtstiee 
woutil fuKs ih«n to nOce the old dela in wtiatirref goodi dfered, ibougl) 
not agie^le tu eontradt, but also that the Chnmftiit vcHtld foece tlte pay¬ 
ment uf the 4,300 laeK" 

The last-meuiioneti sum was to have been paid in the 
name of a present, as the consideration for staying until 
the next ships should have arrived. The coftsultation pro¬ 
ceeds Id record, that Consul CatcKpoole and Council there 
fort: thought it best to leave a power of attorney with Mr. 
Harry’ Gough and Captain John Roberts for recovering 
die said debt: and resolved to go to Batavia, and elicit 
the Dirtch Governor's permission to stay there on shore 
untQ they could receive the English Company's instruc¬ 
tions by die next shipping. 

On this resoludon every pers^^^m of the newr, and late, 
factory !wd orders id repair on board, except Mr. James 
Cunningham, w'ho Ucstred to stay behind, liaving leave 
from the Government so to do. The. Council and other 
servants made all the haste possible to get ihdr own goods 
and necessaries from off the shore: but the sliortness of 
time and want of sufficient assistance, by men and lioats, 
to pack up and convey the same-—the HuiQn being gone 
into the outward harbour waiting for the morning tide— 
threw all the party removing into hurry and confusion, and 
forced them to leave many things behind; every one 
mindii^ his own affairs, or regarding only immediate 
necessaries,; os in the tactrcinity of a public calamity. 
Amid this distraction several doors of the factory were 
broken open, and soinergoods stolen, the whole house being 
thronged with a mob of Chinese; while the Mandarin of 
Justice’s Socood. and others by liia order, were taking 
possession of the Council’s rooms lor lodging, and putting 
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nuw locks tipon some wafehouscs wherein were several 
> of the Company's goods^ 

in the letter from Qtusan HorbouTt Consol and Pre¬ 
sident Catchpooie. with the other members of the expelled 
factor>'» address these remarks to the English Company : 

'* *ni« Dionopoly and tjmmnjr of tlie loandimn* of this plue Is so greoi, 
that we cannot tietieve it Honoun’ rnterest to contiiiue at it; nor do 
we inicnd the nest ihiii|un]} i^ll have jimdiiict here, unle; ywr Hontnus 
have tna^ ptovuktn, Uf an juntujsi'idor or othowoe, for better terms. Of 
that the tnandarntei alter their tempcn.'^ 

Anothetr passage estimates the debt owing by the 
Chusan merchants to this voyage at about 0.000 
sterling, besides a claim of fifty taels per day for Jemucrage 
since the time for delivering the investments expired. As 
to the latter, tlje factors forced away add : “Although the 
demurr^e be firm in the contract, yet when we demand it 
even the mandarins laugh at it, and we expect not to get a 
farthing of it" 

Besides the advances on credit, Consul Caiebpoole ami 
Council hatl expended, in presents and payments in endea- 
votiring to get a foottog at Chusan, a sum approaching tbe 
amount of outstanding debt, namely, another j^tO,O0O. 
They expbin wliai strong imlucenients they had to do this ; 

“UtiAf been a gieat tnoiive to us to tx: at itih great troiifaie and 
excessive charge, because ]rour Itonoon were pleased to inenuon, in a 
letter bv the Sitrdi galley, that you inteadecl i» three Or four sbipe the 
next Mason; and alto bemuse of the pretiiises given us and also U> j'Oor 
tfononis by die late fTAamr/VM, that we sboalil be pemtiLted to stay here 
till ycui Honours can send on Embassador to the Emperors Court for on 
estsbli^ed seldeoietit. wbliib, the Citnn/aVt said, vroijld he granted," 

The letter from Batas'ia deliberately re\dew9 the same 
occurrences which the letter fram Chusan had hastily 
sketched After adverting to the forcible occupation of 
the factor)^ by the second Mandarin of Justice before 
the English Coiiipiiny s property ocHiU be removed^ and 
the partial pillage of the warehouses by a Chinese mob, 
the letter from Batavia makes this Singular avowal and 
compliiint*: 
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the I!VCAI 1ia» Iwea tn restlect w <Jtir owe or the i lonuuiahle 
CompnyVgoods bctinj; ttnbe«leil sudlost. ure ow titk to Judge, but do, 
wiih thut oiu successtKS [meaniog Sup<m^o Gough ud Capuun Robenjs, 
of llie SafvA galley] had made better iNvisbn for the security thereof 
which, we believe, tiieir fideodsbip and intcrtsi with the Govenuneiu might 
csiaily have procuied.* 

Tht? ItiUer goes on to i 

“On ihdr kating Cho|ani Captain Plulti|H, of the Egfifia^ nt ihe 
ftdkiuuioii uf Catdipoolc and bii eolteagues, oonsttated to etrry ibetn 
to BaLiviiL Oh Muirh 9th the £gfm anchored iit Jlaliivta Roadsand on 
the ijlh ihe Ccandl, Jute of Chuaan, obtained pemistlon at the iJutcIt 
governor to atay on thon at Bistsvbt imtil lUe nrnral (Jf the nest shita frtnti 
England or Uengol f^n the EoglUh Ctitupiiny^nccoonL Having iccn this 
arrangement dTccied, Cii]italn Phlllipa pursued his voyogo ftt KngUnd. 

“ The memhen of the ChtHese facloiy*, without a teat, lastly bmeiU the 
tnnthla and dMa]^in!itictiis which the; had encountered idrue tlidr ftmi 
coming in sight of Chino, 'having been scarce a day free from iaeulta, 
tmpoatiiona, or hanlidiijM, from the nundwini or nicrehana in respect to 
trade or govcmnienL' Not subdued by this rnoltTBaiJOem. they canicin' 
plate Tettirning 10 Chtuan to make another experimeni as *oon ah the 
ortival of diipo ftvm England sba.11 place at Utetr disposal a Iresh cona’gA- 
meni of capital .'* 

The instructions from the Cotm contain sevtira] passiiges 
worthy of preservation* They dtrectetl the Prcsiiletit iuid 
Cotmcil to make a suitable reium tn cloth for the present 
sent to tlte Company by the Governor of Chusm, but in 
future 10 discourage the sending of [iresents to the Company, 
Jest 100 great a return be ejtpecied. The Court wene satis- 
hed with the Articles obtained, and trusted that if they 
remained at Chusan they would procure permission to visit 
Llmpo and other parts of the province. They went on to 
say: “ From al) the accounts we have had, we are dis¬ 
coursed from sending an ambassador or any extraordinary 
present to the Emperor, not being satisfied that we shall reap 
an answerable ad^'untage by it, and, therefore, j*ou must for 

* Nothing caD mor^ htioisgly nuiifk the faLilii^ of the oiQce in 

Chin^. In&tesid gi [»TOteetiiig the supcr-^igoes $ih] cspislrtf m the port or 
w »hoft oi the tkcloryi with the Urge |Moperty erohoikcd m the incipteut 
AEitetii|}L tci fettle th«e^ Afr. Catchpgolev milling m himself the o®ce of 
lung'^ CdbiuI and Compojiy^i l*ra£jdinitp huvtrig a Corod] of foiur to *sski 
htni* j. over mhorn he hail absolute epnEidl, <fid nrrf 

bf utia.pa[Hn] provHle Ketmtj fot the house and dfem which the potrci- 
lest Consul waii Forced to abandon^ * 
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Uic present do the best you can with the mandarins." 
Another pamgraph directs the Council to culttvuCe a 
friendship with the French Jesuits in China, to assist them 
in arranging remittances from France, to give any of the 
fathers a passage out or home on the English Conipany^s 
ships, and to maintain a correspondence with the French 
missionaries at Pehih. 

The Court concur with Consul and President Catch- 
poolers proposal to make a settlement at Pulo Condore, 
After noticing the fair promises made and extortions 
practised by the Chatnpsin at Chusan, the oppressive 
humour of the mandarins having collateral shares In the 
local government, and the diihculty of obtaining a firm 
settiement with reasonable latitude to trade within the 
territory of China, the letter announces that the English 
Company intend to send out a party of soldiers and artizans, 
with provisions and stores, to support President Catdipoole 
in occupying and fortifring the island of Pulo Condore os 
the seat of an ioiermediaic trade with China, by encouraging 
junks from all the ports of that empire to resort thither. 

The foUow'Ing documents^ beginning June i6th, 1702, 
describe Consul and President Catchpoole*s Sec&nd Visif to 
Chnssn. 

"The three ship! (mm EngLind, bound for Chiiun, rrith qiw ntore 
bot^ht nt Bcuaviii, are now under sail, and doutn not 10 amm at Giusm 
tn lime, lie hope» ihu good Bp})eaianr4! will recovtr iheir last feaT'idctit, 
ami pRKnre them a fnendly reuptton \ but IT they litid the nuitidarins 
begin lo shudle, tnuts be shall prevaii with tbcCmmcnandSupenaugoes to 
take the nteaBurei niodiuncd in the general letter. 

PnMtdcnt Caichpoole and Council lure great ho|H3 that therr noble ajt- 
{ManuKe at Oiimn, three shtim in company—namely, the Citrine, the 
Maedetfitid jjallcy, vul the Rtib^arti jVtUAewv/—being all under hu dUec* 
lion, will cause the goremnteitt there to give them ■ mote candid and free 
usage; but the Cotmcil dca^r of a generous settlement worth ihe Eng- 
lEifa Compairys haring. If find ra»n to doubt of an early de>tiittch 
St Chuaan, they bdieve they dial] agree to aend the Mtudafitd gnlky to 


* The debt due froin EuJuyah, the late Ckumfeidt Secrelaiy of Chusan 
nod others, is taels 33,3,07 9^11, 7c. The net remalru on. baknee of debts, 
goods, and merchaniiues left tn ChniiUr ketory, and on b<md the SsraA 
ISalicy, atnocmls to taeli id5,T5£ Sin- 
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Eiii(i>^ifldih<olterahipaui«)erthe i'Ksidtni and C«mdl Canloni ^ 
wb«ic they shall eodeivnur to giyc them m e"ly ikiiiatch ; and rem^ 
there a factory, if possibl*. and kave PuJo CotiiJore imdcr the hunds by 

which U. is now tnrected ., ■ 

"Oo Aojjust fllh, 170J, Mr. Allen Catchptwle, ConBul aj*d PwsidcntT™» 
two of his fanner CoiiaciJ, Messrs. Loyd and Hidge f House and Mastef 
IiATkia hetn detached to ltenie^>h ^artiv^rd ai Chusan, wldi the Mps 
pUcy, the ind the t7it^. On tiw ^ih 

(hjcf reedved of Supcercar^ Goi^h. of jhc Sur&A galley^ 'whidi had rcnuibed 
tiA Chitsidn, i[:oj>ies of thii mventorfes taken df the Eoglwh Cempinys 
tiHonns and warehDd&e^ at after \U dptiUtoit- M«m- 

while, that i#, during the iiK irioutbs of Ws ab$eiicC| the contract fof tho 
cargo of the SamA gaJley had been SOIM dice completed; and at hw 
return ill WM dit board and ready to sails Ofi the ^ih l]»e Cotlndl dctiiand 
the keys of the iacioiy waiehouws from Gough, md RulicrtST td be 

ddivcied to Mt. Heniy Smhii. the Ctjn$tirfi Secretory. On At^t (c«h, 

Id reply to the demand uf the key? cd* the facioryi Messrs. Cough itul 
Roberts state that they delirercd til™ buck to the owners of t^ boildtng 
on June 9tii last * and acqumiit the Cotincil that the dEnwuHhs 

paynicDt of llie fitCTory r«ii from l-ebraniy and to June ^ths ^d in ctiily 
to private oideiB tt&m the Consul and f^tcadent Catdhpoolc^ divertirft the 
SufitA gaUe)" on homeward-bound voyage tsi l:*OlO Coiidoret Cajit- RobetU 
made a dtfEciaJty of obeying thciD» appealing to hb chaatef |ianf. Meisr^. 
Gough and Roberts aIm intiinaicd xim the .Sirrah grdley would foa* fta" 
l']iigl^Tid in iwtnty-four Ikoite^ a&criliing this sodden depaiture to a mitiga¬ 
tion ffOiO. the C^umfitti that they must remain no longer. In rqilyi 
President CitchpooEc and Cottnei] iiige them t* defer sitilmg fortwsi or ihR-e 
days. Funhcf* fliey desire them to deliver over the Goiineil^ foniMT 
cootvaci, tiljjo the wntract for the SffnfA galley, together wUh the touched 
and tourhsioDe; the eadi-chcfit, lock and key; the scaLci and weig^t^ por- 
tkidirly the brais tacl% mas, and c:axidcireeit$, procured fretn Loii|k^ mil 
nicely adju&ted by the Pmidcnc. 

11.—tbe SopeTCDjpi Dund the Captain of the rcfuiie 10 
girt the Consul and Presidedt copieftof her journal and letter, and to hand 
over her contract. But ihey delivered over im acDount d" whai they had 
rocciv'ed from 5«cretur>' 10 the late CAuftt^M, of the debt duo to 

Mr. CaljchpOOle;, ns :^u]ren::iugo of the artd L'mideat uf the factory > 

and were willing ro give np the keys, of the warehouse b wbich the gc^ods 
remaining twi shore were de|»o«ited I'fefl Ccwmdl me:invhile, witli the i:on- 
seni of the Captain of the SffroA gidleyv encermined Mx^ Salladbc. as a 
Factor to remain in Cliina. 

tQ .—The Supercargo and Captain of the A galley mtimite 
that they had Ukeo leave of the CAamfina and and were ready to 

uiL—VcL it appcao frooi another paper thjJ the SartiA did not sad until 
Scplcmber 4th/^ 

speaking of CEiusan, on August sSth, 1702, the Prest" 

dent savs:— 

w 4 

'* Tliii j»ort is now content ti>U»ie withtml bdug (tinted,«id be wpeei* 
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ilm ihis yeart wiU tis>ve a quick (Je5[ialch ; yet he hdliiws ihai, it 

• will be for the Company's interest to empower thdr Chief and Cnunol at 
Pulo Condore, to which Wand he contcmplaies letnovin^ to scad the 
greater number of ships iq stteh port in China as ihaU furnish caigott with 
the hast deky. Siiiet oil the EnglHli Compai^a shfjts are to touda at 
Palo Condcuie hotnevtard bound, the Council there will always know how 
each port ixirformed the preceding year. Canloa, for exainpk, hasing but 
one ship this season, namely, the /fit/f/ax, will doubtless gise her kkd usage 
a nd nil early despatch. Oh the other hand, should sm^ml private ships, from 
fiuTBi, Coromandel, and tiengal, be attracted ti> Chusan. the aewa of 
tnuJe there wilhool trust. President Catchpoole believes it wdU be for the 
Compan/s interest to reduce the consign tnent of sJiips thitbet by one or 

Iwp- 

“ On August »6di, the General of Chusarj (olherwiBc raiiwl the Giww- 
pirived in the town. On the 17th, rrcsidcia Catehpoolr and Cotuidl 
visited lijni and the htandarm of Justice, both of whom recerved thetn 
kindly, sod jiromtsed Lliat the old debt should bo paid to thcCoiu[iany this 
season, and in the goods contracted for. They deiiirud them lo sak Mr. 
Gt^h, Supereatgo of the SamA ^lUy, if that part of the debt already 
puid 10 htiu were not delivered in such gDOds as he Liked: Mr. Gough 
answered that he filHy apprui'ud of the goods received by himselil The 
Ckumfei* then assured Messrs. Catchpoole, Loyd, and ^dgea that they 
should have no goods ftHued on them; addinj^ that hitving .given his CAt^ 
to thena, he would stand liy h, and therefonr he expected th^ to proceed 
without fear, and urged thetn itninedlatciy to land tfieir good^ because it 
would bring the imachaitts down. On the a3th, the three new{y.amved 
ships began 10 unUde.'* 


At a consultattbn, dated Chusan, August jt, 1702— 
present, Allen Cacchpoole, Pntsjdeni t with Messrs. Loyd 
and Ridges, two of Ills proper Council; and six Super¬ 
cargoes attached to four ships, including the Z,iam^ from 
Bengal—tliere was brought forward a dispute respecting 
precedency, which had occurred between the captains of the 
UnicHt the M&cciesfietd^ the Robert and ^adtameit, and the 
Tiampe^ [ he qtiestton chielly lay between Captain Smith 
and Cajjtain Monck; the others expressing their willingness 
to resign their pretensions in favour of the latter. Thu 
CounciJ, after hearing their claims, adjudged the broad pen¬ 
dant to Captain Monck. Another subject agitated at this 
Council was the efhcicocy of live Consuiaie. After reciting 
that Captain Smith had mentioned in some company his 
doubts or ^isbetief of the President’s being Kin^s Consnlt 
the consultation records that his Majesty's Commission for 
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itisi ofHo& W(i5( sliowTi to hitn • but CsptAin StnttH still said 
he did not appriiheiid tve, the Prcsideui. could be a Consul, 
sines he eoald noi preset anybody from lAs nalhey 

A public order by Prtsitlent Caicbpoole and Council, 
and ill I the Supercargoes, dated Chusan, Sepicniber a, 1702. 
notified to all the English, that it is enjoined bj* the Hoppo, 
and ordered by the Council, tliat no one sell goods private!)’ 
to tlic people of the town, whereby the Emperor may be 
defrauded of the customs due from his own subjects. The 
Hoppo announced, that if any English were caught so doing, 
they should suffer the punishments of the country ; which 
were to be bambooed, and to forfeit their goods. He added 
that our factory was the place where all goods ought to be 
delivered in, and whence they ought to be shipped; and 
whatever was sold and delivered privately should be deemed 
to have run the Custom; and that since we paid no custom 
ourselves, our crime would be the worse if we aided the 
Chinamen to cheat the Emperor. The order, echoing that 
of the//(>//»» therefore directs that all persons selling goods 
do bring them into the factory, and there deliver them to 
the buyer; and that ad goods bought l>e received in the 
factory, and thence shipped off. 

President Catchi>oole, writing on September 3,1702,said: 

** Tbc if wc could nol give more tiian twCKhitdiE 

nnd <mc-tbJn] good^ £oTd liini that could ziot^ aud tcaolvt TO corh 
liiiiic Iti ihk redmknL," 

.And on the 4th of the same month: 

“jM! the persons sttached to (he fectory are on hIhwc j and we Iwveuii' 
loodEcl youf three ships from EnfilBrtd, ail «(oepr the lead and Imlltan. We 
MB sorting the good* for the tnerchamfi' new, but a hindraois has Mien in 
Dur wajr, which may pfobably bendii the port in the end. 'Pbe EtHpenw's 
second Hm hath sent hb tnerehant from Pekin hitheri and pven him hb 
grant to trade with the English, and rerptins alt got'emoni to osaut htm. 
Soon after his aniTal. came another mertbaxit with the same ouiboritr fium 
the Emperor’s £aiinh son.’^ These, mmidiaiue, thoti^ representing separate 
inierests. «i combine, ihit our forme* mcechaots are over-awed, and dni^ 
not appisr to trade. The Pekiiuis have hiotight tiule or na stock ; so 


* Afterwanb suecesotrr, ihc Epiperor \'uQgC3ihig. 
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i hn\ desire Chits^fi ineirJiAiiis to iLnd Lfade wkfi us^ end 

* allmr ihsm a pnsiionuui of Uh: gaint Om proper merchants, belon^d); to 
llie ujwn err ptotince, as yet aland aloof from 11a, mating; OTentaes to die 
Pdtmers, wtlb A desire lo keep sepamie aHotments of the trade. tEow tlitt 
«iEE lennituite cannot be conjermted. 

TJie ineEhinit*, why supplied a caigo for the last season, 

have ]imvided osaoctaients enough •, but they we shall have a great 
Iriongle (Mjuabhle) before we shall he pertnitted to omuige our continct 
with Ihcm i for the Peltiners wlU Lm; like the dog In the manger. As a 
tesiedy, if we hrid the latter unreasodabln and without iitoch, we shill be 
forced to ™ke an appeaTanoe of ptepanog to leave the port, which wiU lifcml 
a Itutidcattfm forthe locd govmuncnl and metdiantA, if thcf ooeommodute 
matters against llie ftrbtlntr^ pfeten^aa of the Pekiners, Goods will How 
in upon Iis as soon as they haye jellied these things amoog themselvrs.' 

The difficutties of the stitiation were aggravated by the 
dissensions between the I’restdent and ihc naval captains. 
On this subject the former wrote, September 7, 170a : 

"Your Honours will «e l>y the enclosed japm how unliif^y die seal 
sown by Ctptun John Rolwrtx lakes effect j for Captain Siniih and Captain 
Pahner >« up for thenudves, nnd obcj no orders ljut wliol they please. 
\V> ho^'C nflw two bread jMstdiuits flying in ihi* road, which the naiivc* 
take notice of 1 have protested against Captain ■Smith for It. Should 
year Honours think t »<n too iiiil«, t RiiLtl pk^ for myself that w« arc in 
Qiina, when ihe Gawnon are *<i villaiiwus thiU they emlirace any ojf|i«r-' 
tunity toconfound all; and these capuins, to gratiiy their UnfE pride^ fear 
tuMlitng. Our ^onds ore all sorted and ready, and dte mendianls pnmiiscd 
to be with us tn^y, but nuw send ui word it's not a lucky time, but tliey 
wdl be with ui ti><iiiunaw. fear wme diSculty «r« we shall be able to 
dose our contract. Qiini Ii ill tmuble.'’ * 

The general lettur, I'ebriiaty 10, 170J, proceeds to 
renciv a serious allegation against tlte supercaigu of titc 
Sarah, \ namely—^‘That we were turned aivay from hence 
by the underhand dealings of Mr. Gough and Captain 
Robcita is vciy demonstrable by the Mandarin of Justictr 
this y^ear proffering us to let a factory rctnaitt here, even if 
we would send away all our ships, and named the 

• Tlic Answer of f ‘-i [ ttii in John Soiith to ihe protest of the Wotahipful 
Allea Cstchpook, Esq,, dauti Chwaan. Sefaember 7. 1701, was as folLjw)i 
“ Caplolit Stnith deshes that oU the future oitias nf the Consul and Presi 
(IeoL may Im in wtiliris, for he will not accept Of a verbal orders that the 
EngiUh CoRi|any, the ttiosteri of boUi, may *« that the captain lit 
aiteudad to ti^ comnunds, whsucvei tlse Consol may allege ogOLDst him.* 

t Allhou^i lilts cbaiijc b tepcatml wi sevetal ocessimm ihene is n,. 
evidence of its truth. 

ra 
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AndNathanui to go to Bomto to fetch pepper. But hfs (the , 
Mandarin of Jitstkc) offer was something too late ; and wc 
could not believe ii safe to leave so great a quantity of the 
Company’s treasure on shore, without a ship ia the road lo 
defend jt; especially since it b reported that the Emperor 
will be in these [>arta in two or tliree months, who b 
always attendeil by a refractory army and a parod of 
mcrcenarj' mandarin.^. But from the above overtnre, we 
sujipose it will api>ear to the Court, that the turning us 
awaj' last year was hot, as pretended, conformable to the 
laws of the land: but resulted from the representation 
Sui>ercargo Gough, we liave been told, made: how much 
it would be to their Interest to turn away die MandArin^ 
Mr, Consul and President, out of their country*. 

“ Soon after the despatch of the Sarah galley, we entered 
on business with the murehiints ; and found such intoterable 
delays and such extravagant prices, that we unanimously 
resolved to leave the port. But then the mandarins, by 
means of the Happo^ trumped up a card, namely, Uiat we 
must pay the measurage for our ships, and custom for our 
goods which we some time before were obliged to land, 
else the merchants would come to no prices upon them; 
which custom, they told the President, would come to about 
10^000 taels, which we agreed to pay; and accordingly the 
ff&ppa measured our ships, and gave us permission to 
reload our goods, which vve did with great vigour, having 
in two hours re*embarked two hundred pieces of broad¬ 
cloth. As soon as the Chinese general, elsewhere termed 
the Chumpein, had information of this, be filled our factory 
with soldiers and mandarins; ordering us to stopi, and 
pretended that wc had violated tlie consurution of the 
eouniry, and set strong guartls round the factory; and for 
fourteen days permitted nobody of the factor)-, but our 
dispenser ^steward), to come in and ouL 

" At l,tst, after much trouble and vain resistance, we were 
obliged by many impositions to strike up a contract with 
^the merchants at very unreasonable rates; and to take so 
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. much of each sort of goods as they pleased, and ;>articidaHy 
the wrought silks and piece goods, and the east tivwjidties 
of chinaware, caunterated in invoices home. They also 
heat dowtt the prices of our Europe goods, and wholly 
refused to take several sorts of them. The prices and 
quantities are mentioned tn cor consultatjon book, to which 
we refer £not extant], We were not set at liberty when 
we Concluded the comract • the General pretending that the 
//('//<» desired our confinement, and that although he him¬ 
self had given us his concerning our meosurage, yet 
he could not stand to it, But this was only his villainy, 
which he could not be persuaded out of, till we agreed to 
lend him 6,000 taels, which was to be repaid us out of the 
hrst gfXKls that came in by the hands of his merchant, 
fnqiui. But this did not so much prevail upon him as the 
constdenition of which will this year amount 

part of tile sum. W hen this was over, the under- 
mandarins demanded our guns, sails, and rudders ashore. 
which rcciuisitton the General could have preventwi. but un¬ 
worthily held his tongue till they hud squeezed some small 
presenis out of us. Having saiisfietf them, we thought our¬ 
selves pretty well at ease; and for a short mterv.il goods 
flawed m fast upon tis * and thoug^b iiotsoj^ooJ could 
wish, yet pretty well, and as near muster as Cliincse com¬ 
monly bring. We had great hopes then of making an early 
tnousoott. But the cause of that run of goods was {the 
time being near expired) he abated great part of 
his customs. Whatever we have received since hath been 
'^ith great dnnning, trouble, and continual complaints 
a^inst them. *1 heir emperors merchants, or ’ strollers ’ as 
Esquire Oolben calls them, have been very prejudicial to 
die trade of this port; for liicy have brought little or no 
stock with them, and are too great fur the mandarins to 
dare to meddle with- They have sevend times had goods 
brought into ihdr houses, and kept them, as it were^ to 

• I'ini SapeTTaigo of ih^ a «liip fKlongfHg lo ilw Londan 

t^uqwnj, ibCT aHaiioy. * 
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tea» U5: but towards the end of this monsooii» seeing the* 
President and Council prepare for going to Pulo Condore, 
they have become more courteous^ assuring us that these 
delays arose from the misinformation which they had at 
Peking namdjv that they need not bring any of their stock 
with them, but that we were ready to trust them with 
our own money and goods; which (say tht^r) since we now 
see you will not, we will procure stocks ag;ainst your next 
year's shipping, and you shall iiave very early despatches* 
But what credit ought to be given to this? They will 
deliver no goods but what they please: no force can be 
used against them; and for the arguments of justice and 
reason, they laugh at us* 

“Although we have contracted for goo pccul of raw silk, 
and 2,500 pecut of copper, wf. have not been able to obtain 
near half of either. But if we would load our ships with 
tea, chioaware, fans, pictures, or piece-goods, we niight have 
it ready at small warning. The large quantity we have 
taken of these goods has been by force and not by choice. 
And we have thought it more for }'Our Monour s interest 
to dc5|iaich the U/tim to Bengal w'ith what lading she has 
already, clian to let her remain here all the season. Wc 
have sent five chests of silver thither, there not being one 
pan of gold to be had even at live above touch. 

" The reason we have sent no more money in the C/nim 
to Bengal Is, because our investment contract for the three 
ships now at Chusan amounts to 230,000 taels; and al¬ 
though the goods are not ddiveted in due dme, yet when 
they hereafter come, the Chinese will inevitabty oblige us 
to take and {»ay for them. So that .we arc necessitated to 
keep a disproportionate stock by us. This very day one 
ol the merchants, who owes iis copper on the contract, has 
too jiecul come to town: but will not let us bao'^e it 
under 11 taels and a half per peed ready money, departing 
from the contract, 

“ We tiave made the SaraA galley a full ship, and given 
her Ute finest goods we could procure. Great part of the 
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china anct all the lacquered ware, together with the fans 
* and pictures, is received of Euloyah. the oM Cknmpeins 
secnctar)’, for our debt. We were compelled to take that 
or nothing; and none of the tnandarins here durst stir in 
it, it bebg daily expected that his master will be made 
Tyluch of Amoy. The secretary assures us tJuit if he be, 
he shall compensate us for our taking the goods, aiuE for 
the kindness of our long forbearance.** 

Consul and President Oticlijioole and Mr. Ridges, the. 
remnant of his original Council, thus speak of tlieir relations 
with the sujjercargoes * and captains : 

The [nilhback of the differences among ourselves was 
of great prejudice last year; the Chinese much doubting 
where the rules and power of governing lay. The supers 
cargo’s friendly concurrence with the factory and merdiants 
this year, Iuls put us in much more reputation than we were; 
aud had they done otlierwise, and sided with the captains, 
wc shoukt have been looked upon as an ungovernable mob. 
For, after all the troubles and disappointments wc received 
w'ithouc doors from the Chinese, it has been no less 
within doors from our captains, particularly Captain John 
Smith and Captain John Palmer, who have continually 
slighted our (wders, and almost daily affronted the Presi¬ 
dent, or some of us, and have, in public council, disowned 
any power of die Consul, alleging Captain Roberts's old 
notion, that he b no Consul who cannot protect them." 
The letter ]itoceeds to dctaH some indecorous squabbles 
springing from this impolitic institution and fertile source 
of nuscarnage. li tlien adds: “ Captain I^lonck is respect¬ 
ful to the President; but the Council cannot prevail on him 
to sign the|Kipers and accounts of bis transactions at Canton, 
and voyage thence to Bengal, before he came to Chusan." 

* Strktly speaking there were no rodent merehniiti it Cliiuin. 
hesides the lii Supercugpei, Lhii ietlc u ligned attly hjr Pfesiclcnt CatcH' 
poole ittil Mr. R.i(Ij;es. H. Smith, $eerctaj7 uhI steward, wad 

Messrs, Cunain^um and Salhidine, bclors, whh Mr. Fouod die chi^ilain, 
were attachi.^ to what was called Fteaidciit Cilchpnok^s Fietoqr; hut on 
each visit lie came and wiuit away wnih the ship ot Qeet whicli brooghf 
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Reverting to tlietr rekttons with the Chinese authori¬ 
ties, the Council say ; 


Tltai th^ govrmmeiu of the new sits raimidy well upon the 

EuctOfty. THI* they sittrihtue to tlic fetidly uflkeiv of «irne French JesaiU 
\n Oiirm* of petti ildfuencir and cdclvity. They (llie Counrit) liat'e 
employed, nietlklon and agcjus whh the $U|Tr4.n3i; .lEidbcal^oT^it^eoi, 
Father C^rhilEuu, te^iifcni at i^cktn, tiad Falhet Fonlaney at OuiACin : {o 
ihcir teroffMnenckt^ xhi^ altritiute the catirtesk^ of the new ^ho 

jdwap leccires ihc Fresiideisl« a roouiknfi, and jfroml^w to iiR.e hif 

toiliiirnce 'rith the Kniffcror towardii nroduifig a direct intet<-ounffi for the 
C*Omfiaiiy 5 nith litmopo, to whkh dty Chusan h the jKitt. For 

these prehmintefy services and cipecicd lient^s, the Courrd! hoiriC: gktu 
¥wdi£^ Fautaniry a gimtniltMi hi Europe on the gnjley* 

in oddHion to «evenil »niaU dkuihiiicrt to him and cthem nf the 

Society; 

“ Hroadclothi d^hes^ pcrpef% Set^ pfCrte a greil: dm|r here; hut eren 
th« am caider to pt tilT than anilieri entatf loofcir^-gbtfiie^ Hmtwane, 
^wnrd-tdub&ift i noned* the bluin' are duprsiahle einrept for preKitr^ 
The rhtef cpim modi Ira tfuit will tn t'Wnfl# arc lead^ tin* pcpfpcf* red- 
woa&, and ntteau Alt Other cominmlitict ontr go off when associated 
with two'thitdi money; and the «*tinmCe that we make H that they 
hare oar goods for itothhig. The eipiial nttre fhey tinotild njotadniit mto the 
Cantract. 


Af tor hroadclcHhs^ peipetunfiocsi cnUmiaiiCoe^ and ymattar 
the obloMts and loru we hring iliey tike, and iho$c w^ tiring uoT they 
alwayi nmt- llwwrc hne gmve-cotoured ebdta they thcmscK'c^ de^ed, 
they will n<u now meddU! with: nor could we mduce them to enter the 
fapl rltrth tiito the eonimct But^ t$pim iln^ wholes ^ thinfc that a fmooth 
n^gy cintit b the tnosiit pleasing to them. Beatdes a good nvid anrouL, and 
blacks and titiiea, only a W hri^t culcntrs will take, 

**£ncltwed b copy of some coErcsiKaidence with the Supercargoes at 
Atnuy t The contt will ftee that Anquo^ a CfainCie metdumt there, sent the 
President ^ iitttteri deling him to wrtte fa the Company, ntx lo send iny 
more hmddotli far a year w Iwol The I^resident rep^cd* tluir Aiiqaa 
ttiuJit |>tln§ dtith more into wear; and when it wcidd not ^'end, ica^ china- 
wjuiti and ptece-gDCicb wiiuki be bid 

do wdl to send aiuiuall/two rejieMing elo<k£, 
fiwtr luiktug watches^ and Iwulvecommcm hra$a clochsofGiBy ^!lbgseiich« 
Gujw and they ore pretty well cloyed wiih “ hut gliisi laiuerruj we 

hftvt Igpom much baited far* The Aisutml a&ianmetit may aIbo indude two 
|wt»pDttttw m iiaLnied stkb; imil two doien S incliei Jong witliout 
wJver hntcd rapier* are, indeed^ mdbpentahlc, being aecq^^ed 
^ *h^ie Diie -ctojtci^ the bbides to be gill half-wtiv down* 

bi ^tt imme*, gUzedi^ of beatitilul vomott- Wc stw 
hennL inirn»iiLt)i, binJii. dog^ JSft Mt- TlOtlXD, VC 

M«.v S„IU^ U. C«nn»s- 


tamic, and Mr. Saliodine, nitb th*b 


*en»ni*, uib nnw (fehrouf lo, i^a2-*j) 
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bdartl the Uamf^ bouftd fojr Palo Goridpre* She ii deejily Uilcn with 
• |WT>viHmv vVm\ and neces$aTij^ She ha$ an tmemplci^ ed slock in J^cr, 
lait of whkJt, after defraying all ebjoges Pulo Condors, ws e^ti^eci thtro 
will l>c a miipitis nf ^£5,000 j with which she iriW he ?*cnt to bti> peppta^ nt 
Banjarma 13111.“ 

The nnrrtidve is supplemented by secondly inform^ition 
preserved in a letter from Supercargoes Conley and Bigrtalh 
of ship CaifUrhirj'w to the Presidency for the Engiish 
Company ;it Surat, dated **Vmoy, December B, 

“ By :ih f^proia received fran Pnaident CUchpoole on the 4ih kt^FEaiil, 
ai Chilian, In^ aiJvUei the fdlowthg panlrtnbt^ njamclj: that ht and hii 
Ccttiiuiil hod icxeHed abundance of truuble tmd obneeii both &oni the 
mcirhunts ind g^iyemincsit there ^ thit they were fttill confined in tbc*r 
factory; that llidr cuntnict ra*conebded an the lyrh OctolKn and then 
the Chuf^ muhnritici forcisl it on them at their enm pHc^^s. 

^‘SfiTiie da\% me of ihe king'j ^nV merchants arrived at ICmoy to 
tntdcp Tk fwed hh naming here nmy prov^ a? had as the Oiltei^ at 
C^hmari, the numdarhii md 'iom meiriiiUTti hcit% ohiigedta ilkiw him 
^ ^Qf dinrctl) qf ihetr contract 

This Tetter, dated Chuian/ Novcniber 53j 1703, 
describt^ Mr. Catchpoote's thinl and Iasi visit to Chusan : 

** Thc Pre^dency for China, eitiecdng more ship^ frona ELnglind 
would idLLow the Samtii/ atid stayed at Condom rireht dap after 

her srrivaij nane« howcveti cajoe in.. htfsjjswIiiJe^ namely on ajiitt July, 
the which tud Uen on a coutury njpge to Kttiniai returned (0 

Cofitbsrer l..caming by his arrive that ndihef had any dii|j* from 
Uud touched there waiting fiii dii|>csal, PrciidiiJii Catch] 10^, arid iitcK 
mciiibeni of dm Cuuodl and Faetoty for Chum were then ai Cotidore, 
battened away witli these iwo^ ititnely, tlt« atfd Amtn and the 

Uam/^^ibf Chusm^ sailing foim Condone cm July 1703, On ^ih 
Auguitf they enoDiinbred a $tDim oflT the eousi ol Chtiu, whidi next day 
drove the Samwf iffl/ cm ^hore in Pinghai Bay, mthio Fedm 

Bianca, wfao^ «he wns fwar bang lost i the left aJhttt about fire 

leagues bdoV| Bayed hei^f by jtnchiitmg under a sinall nkad. Btt^h 
ddps were aAcrrstds enabled to ttsume the Topfc in ctutipanyi ami on 
Aogtiii E^tli amved safe at Hitto Point* 

*' Several ol the Conocll t eame olf ii> izt^ anil advtted ui that they re- 


He Tdl Chni&dii for Fob C\mdote In March, 1703, and ttayed 
diere four oioniha, 

t The CduAdl spoken of oj coming off in the Ihtsideah mti^ be die 
^percargoes of the ship JdAvri amt whkli had been left at 

ChuKui; with Ale, ilidg:e^ the second ntcmbcir of Mi. Duchpook’s 
aoi«dor Coiaidl, who was |ienuiticil to remain on ihoie when the Consul 
«wl FtcsidcnL ims coin]^led lo laintRato his wond viwi* 
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cdiv^ v%fy good UMge JfOm tbc GovcnifncMit, l^uL that vety liulo goods 
bad <:oiw in r h i m -n^aitL Tlie Stipmargocs report dmi they • 

had [>«n well u«iucd b bk &l>»rtioe^ SpeaJung of tJie tiiini ptr£m[n lo 
tii4lnbiin thii iifccariws lactuty, the conductors of it say : * The 
came doffn to Cbuaan as soon ps lie beard oT u% aiid pive us large nt- 
viuitomi to cotJic Fii before be had settW tbc mea^iirage of the two ships; 
whJdt we froahtmoudf resolved rwt to do. At lie did agir^ at the 
usml rates htii yet even ibcti we uroidd not tnist lo his fiddJT)% till we 
had lipid bitii the mooicy and liJid hia reodpts and Ckdfi for the i^ame- 
lV]urreii]JOti we thought omsclvts tiny; secure* and conceive it alt ^e 
•ccirrity that cm he had In CMruL Nutwithfl^ing all wlnch^ os sdon 
ju we bad hrought In oio ihips^ pud isrcrc seiUed on shore, l!ie /A'jSjW 
and fucr^hants made *everai urueasciruible detaamH too long Ei> he insertod 
here St!«^ our Dhuy and ConsnliaiJonv [uot extant]. At laat it centred 
in the cxtotlbin, thal we ruim dcliiia- up our old contract and make a new 
one. We had ihtrn, upon out la&l yea/s contract^ due about ^5.^000 tack 
L£jl5^ooo stcditig]- 'ITiey tlcmanded that wu should lal^c raw silk at 
15s taeibper iicciil; csjpper m tuienagiie ai 4|p and ipiidtsihTT ai 
^5 taels j>er pecuL Aa to these terms, we thought It a fltejst piece of 
tujustke that re Should fuy an advmtced poice for gouck due on the 
preceding year'* coiiitttcL ^ we absolutely mihsed- WTimuiKiti wewero 
cuitOned W oiu lartoty by sltoog gtmrdSt not |H:rnift±ing aJ 3 y of Ua to go 
OB board our ship^ or the ship's pet^c to come into Eht faeccuy. We 
endured this resUamt, with thdt menaces; about seventeen days, and at 
last wrre compelled to sign cootmet ai above. We bad tben^ In their 
warehouAtaw of last year'* Europe gooda cibout 51,000 woilh. On 

which they also made us vubmit lo an sbalenictu of 10 [yti t cent. 

^ This usage gave tis uiicasiiicsa j but now, as the close of ihdr official 
year a|>pToae1i«^ goods flow in ikccordmg to conlract before the dme 
appoijitedi Cofl^idmng, alaov that ire have hdd tip the good eunom of 
trading without trusting, and tlmt wc have not this year taken cmy p^e- 
gtiods^ tea, or china ware^ vrhkh they [nudi [o^isted on,, wc bi^pe Dtir 
accpdescjcnct in their other proposals will cueet your Hormurs' apprabatlonj 
Hod we net been able in give mne^cnilis raoneyv and reduced our aalea to 
ime-Ccnih gopdiv diouJd have been forced to take picce^gooda and 
china wate« ,iil bad and dear of their Wc have laika on the 

£t^fi atrJ jVa/Jiiifityf Captfliii Smith, now cmiAigocd to your HonemTs, for 
aC)(3uiim of the Kngiiih Company^ aa per intmicc, a cargo value 1 1^,15$ 
Lada 6m. Sbe sail* with thil^ Tlictc i$ al present laden pn the 
&mu 4 l Ajim —copper, $%j pccnl, 59 any j tutenague, pecuh 

3* entiy, with whkh she appears very deep ; but wt slid bupe ahe can 
take itt lomc luhs of chiim wtire. We too^ the UaMpe* ufOJ soon 

fcsilow, jortii iijuif A'lrfAfufiw/ it CacndniiL-^ and arrive m Eoghind 

Qtulcr Ihdame conv^, 

•* Wc erpect to sail hence in twelve duya_ Afttf the two rem^wnmg 
ihips with the facton duili have left Chtuan, ihere will be due fixun Ihk 
port 10 the English Comixiny about re,ooo none of which the Qoating 
Council Ehmk dangerobs. liad it ill liccn pmetned this yofi oui ships 
cwld Mt have lakim it in, ami wc muai tiave accc^aed *if wc remm 
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ti«st ytsTf dotiti Ttt>t ®o rccov^ it m gwjds ai cheaper mtesv ITm^ and 
if lilt lEtigtis^b Coizapoiijr cwder thd amt Ctrtttwil to stay at Ccn^- 

ilotft, Hplikh It licnniiy tii be dcsiiird, we can then moJee reprii;^ upon 
the (^ina jnnkt that will come lo m there^ mo$| vf irhat is due to the 
English Company being owing from mandoriiis that aw* or hare best, rn 
the GovferniiiciiL" 

Oil December S, 1703, the Councit left Chusan, with 
ships the Ciamjto and the S/rnttui ami Antm ' on the nth 
they were off Arnoy, but had such a gale of wind that they 
could not put in. So they were forced to bear a^vay for 
Condorej where they arrived on December 32nd, and found 
all things in pc^e and plenty, and a Separate Stock ship 
in the harbour called the Cmisiatti Friewi, On the a3rtl, 
the Robert ataf ^'^at/mnieix which Ittft Chusan before them, 
having touched at Amoy, also arrived at Pulo Condore. 
She brought twelve Chinese artificers for the new settle* 
ment.* 

As the latest information from Pulo Condore leaves it 
doubtful, whether the harbour there is safe in both mon¬ 
soons ; whether the local supply of water and provisions 
be suflficient to subsist the settlement and supply ships 
touching for refreshment; and wliether the station be 
secure against surprise by the Cambodians, Cochin-Chinese, 
or other neighbouring states ; added to the difficulty of 
conveying troops and stores there from England in time 
of war: for these considerations, the Court of Managers 
give President Caidtpoole and Coundl conditional orders 
10 w'tthdraw front Ftilo Condore, taking the Company's 
people and effects to Banjarmassin In Borneo, This wm 
in January, 1704* Capt, Clarke, who took them out was 
to touch at Batavia for intelligence. If he learnt that 
their factory stilt remained at Fulo Condore, die Court 

' uiage in oilier juins oC Chiaa thun m Chusan. The 

Mandarins threaten, if return u» Cbiiion villi snull ttodis. Hope lO pie- 
tent ihcir designs, if can have (wnoiaiitm [jham the Kioij of Codiin China] 
m way hert. Conclude our debt at Chusan, vety good They kart above 
ijo mbs and tdiesu. cbina-iisie, as per list In a mrehouie leuJcd up; 
and the GeacraJ (ebcvheie cilletl the CAirw/eia) hath ordered a jpurd; 

for which lAust allow about so taels pet tnnnth, wfiLch think the cheasot 
way," 
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gave him positive orders to sail thither, without losing a 
minute's time, and trAnsport the Factory with all stores 
from Condore to Banjarmassin. Adverting to the defects 
of Polo Condore as a marL h harbour, and a safe ^'at for a 
seiUement. the Court of the English Company corroborate 
the United Company’s p?sitive order to remove the Con¬ 
done Factory, with all its stores, trading capital, and esuib- 
Ushment of servants, to enlarge ihitt at BanjartnassiiL* 

In opposition to these repeated orders to withdraw 
from the Island of Condore. Consul and President Catch- 
poole was by some fatality rf\'eted to the spot. The last 
letter from the Court, wriiteii on December 12, 1705, 
indcetl, never reached him. For he perishwl about nine 
months previous to its date, namely, on March 3, *7052 
when the Senlement there was suddenly destroyed hy 
an insurrection of the Maca.ssar soldiers, who formed the 
garrison. There was reason to suppose that the Cochin- 
Chinese Government instigated them to this perfidious acL 
The factory was burnt; and the Consul, witli fifteen other 
Englishmen slain, including iwo of the Coondl, several 
factors, a captain, an cnstgji, and u sergeant. The few 
English soldiers f were surprised ; as the Macassar traitora 
and incendiaries rose upon their masteis at one in the 
morning. 

* 'Hie local defecis and incOBvaiienmi cf Uie Istiuid of Condme aa ihe 
seat erf a ik c i or f wereHiiiPfi as foH*** ; Frpm the report nf all the caplain*. 
that have bcet» iljece, it ha* tii> ssfr hatbotii; nor luifiaent «alCT at all 
»tason»i and 60m Mr. Smiih'i atknowIedgincDi, Liie Sccietaiy to the 
Contlore Fftctoty, thi |iwir itmtuht i/HtJtrr tj Iht Chimu jat^t a* the 
inatndnenfe of an hitniediatc ttaclc with China, an dte*' 

I Tim only sutThror *eetn» rn have been one Slow Wiftina. 

{Te h< 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Facts &ncl figures. aIjoui Indltin R^nJwnys tnust be mainly 
sought in Bbe-bwks of ruUwaf repeuTs. which few have 
the leisure and ihdinatinn to read, or at any rate (o 
properly cligesL To the administrator or man of bust* 
ness nothing can be more suihtble, nor can anything be 
more worthy of being adopted as a type by other governn 
menis. than the annual report by* the Director-General 
of Indian Railways. But this publiraiba b not likely 
to come before the ordinary' sbareholder or the general 
reader, and. if it did, would trrobably not be regarded as 
having much immedcate bearing on hts interests. In 
some degree this is due to the fact that the investor in 
the older guarajiteed lines received, and still receives, 
bis goodly 5 per cenL in sterling whatever his rail¬ 
way may have cost, and irrespcciive of traffic; flood, and 
famine, or of the capabilities 01 the working staff, in- 
d<^, until a few years ago, the prospect of getting any- 
thmg more than thb seemed so remote or so improliiabie 
that the staibtica of Indian railways, as affecting their 
incomes, could scarcely expect much rittention from the 
shareholders. But w'c liave clianged all this within the 
last decade, and we now find the East fndian Railway 
paying nearly 9 per cent, the Bombay and Baroda S| 
pur cent, the Great Indian Peninsula nearly 7 [>er 
cent., and even the ill-fated Madras Railway at l.'ist 
«itums nearly 3 pur cent. There b, C0nsct|uendy. good 
re^n for increased attention to the details of Indian 
radway administration, to the nature of the Govemment 
supcrvbiqn, and more cspeckUy to the effect of new 
lines in introdudng competing routes. The new policy 
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of a smaller giiarantee, with a share of net profits, and 
defined control, ts in every way more sound and more 
reasonable for all concemetl s but if it had no such ad* 
vantage it would at any rate have that of enlisting the 
interests of investors in the general welfare of our great 
dependency, and in removing in sotnc degree the too no¬ 
torious ignorance on Indian subjects. The insatiable globe¬ 
trotter who, visiting the country for a few months In the cold 
season, surfeits hltnseif in about etjual proportions with 
facts and fallacies, to bedisgoiged on hia return in magazine 
articles, is not quite the best auUtority on Indian subjects. 
Fortunately he has been content as a rule with generaliza’ 
tions and animadversions on the poverty of the people and 
the alleged shortcomings of our ndministraiion, and has 
refrained, perhaps for good reason, from noticing or criti¬ 
cising the no less interesting phenomena of our Intlian 
railway system. Some good may be done, therefore, m 
putting forward a few* facts and opinions on this subject in 
a readable shape, and in'making the dry bones of statistics 
more generally acceptable. 

In putting a subject of this nature before home readers 
ii IB neccssar}' to get them to realize, not merely the vast 
extent of the country, but its diverse phj'sical characteristics. 
The common phrase, "the plains of India,'* is a fair example 
of tlie looseness or Ignorance which characterizes a good 
deal of what is said and written about the huge peninsula 
we call India. The fact that our early stru^les took place 
in the valley of the Ganges led people to suppose, i»er- 
haps. in those days, that those vast and fertile plains indi¬ 
cated the general features of tlie land, and even since then, 
as our railways have gcneriiUy and naturally followed as 
much as,possible the trade and population of the other 
valleys, the ordinary travdler, lying at length on his seat, 
unconscious of curves and gradients, and strewing with 
the digestion of his meals or his books, is not more likely to 
desire to modify the prevailing phrase than tho^ who fol¬ 
lowed Clive and Hastings, But that the mistake b an egre* 
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giousone^ anybody may see at a glance on consulting a good 
map of the country, h will be seen that, excluding the 
Bikaneer desert, more than three-fourthsof the peninsula ts 
either a decidedly hilly or undulating country, and that great 
table-lands likeihose of Mysore, Chota Nagpore,and Central 
India render the construction, or at any rate the eoonomlca] 
alignment, of railways a matter of more difficulty than is 
usually the case in Europe, 1 hen it has to be remembered 
that Bengal alone is only a little smaller than the whole of 
the German Empire, and has half again as much more 
{>opu 1 ation, white the small Madras Presidenc)' is only 
about a quarter less in area than Fiance, and contains a 
larger number of people. 

Enough has been said to suggest that the c(»t of con* 
structlon and eontlitions of traffic must differ very widely 
on Indian railways according to their position, and that the 
English investor in such projects might do worse than study 
the bearings and salient features of locality in which his 
money is to be spent, or, better still, get hold of a work like 
Hunters ** Indian Empire," and make himself acquainted 
with the country as a whole. 

The clotsc of the year 1885-86 shrjwed a total extent of 
railways of all gauges in India of some 12,576 miles open 
for traffic, and some 4,000 more sanction®! or under con¬ 
struction. Taking the population of the whole country at 
250 millions, this, when completed, givrs less tlian seven 
miles of line to every 100,000 inhabitants; a figure which, 
considering that America has now nearly 200 miles for 
the same numlxsr of pet^Ie, is fair evidence that we 
have not yet shown too much haste in fumishirtg India 
with railway communicatiorr. But notwithstanding this, 
the most nolicejible feature in connection with Indian 
railways at present is the steady growth of com[>eting 
lines, or of projects which vrill have tlus effect in due 
course: while instead of having Calcutta. Bombay, and 
MadrUi^ as practically the only outlets for our sports, 
we have Kurraehee, north of Bombay, taking away the 
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bulk ot the produce of die Punjab, and MarmagaO'on 
the south is about to become a formidable rival to 
Komlwy on the same side of the country. A few years 
hence a railway, which is now under survey, will prob¬ 
ably connect Chittagong on the eastern side of the liay 
ot Bet^^ witli Cachar and the Assam Valley, and the pro* 
diice which now finds its way to Calcutta by the Eastern 
Bengal, and Bengal Centnd railways, will then go away 
direct from a cheap and very convenient port The heavy 
charges in and to the Hooghiy, which are not HfccJy to be 
retiuced on the completion of ttie new wet docks, will give 
Chittagong, as they now give Bombay, an advantage of not 
less than ten shillings per ton for large sea^going \'esaels, 
and so large a saving should, in the interests uf the jute 
and rice trade., and of the tea industiy', expedite the 
development of this pon. 

As regards the lower section of this line, viz.,; from 
Chittagong to Cachar, tliete is no more promising projfjcr . 
in India. I he country is rich and deosely populated, 
produces an immense am aunt of jute, rice, andi betel'^nuts, 
and the traffic already tends to Chittagong: but the small 
craft, which do most of the carrying, make ihe port with 
difficuitjf- during the monsoon, and consequently much of 
Uie produce hnds its way by ti>c rivers either to the Eastern 
Hengal line or by the ttirtuous channels of the ddta into 
the Hoc^hly. Attempts have been made, but without 
much earnestness, to Bod a channel up the Megna for sea¬ 
going steamers to Naraingsmj, the present centre of the 
jute trade in Eastern Bengal, and it seems tlifficult to 
l^eiitve that this should be impossible m a river carrs'iog 
probably as great a volume of water as the Mississippi in a 
duinnce of not more than one hundred miles. If this channel 
o^ld be eatabliaheU as a safe route for vessels of large 
siie, it is donUful whether there would be any immediate 
nccil for a railway to, or outlet Chituigong, The water 
ccmmunication in the Mt^na Valky ramifies in hundreds 
Of minor channels over a ven- wide area right up to 
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^ Cachar, and oil tJic^.main stcuain lai^v river steatneis work 
up to this point alJ the year round. What witli this con¬ 
tingency on the east, and the strong compedtion of 
Itombay on the west, the tnide of Calcutta is unlikely 
to progress at the same |iace in future as it has done 
in former years. The trudic into Calcutta from the west 
is still sm-etl liy but one line, the East Indian, and 
akhougli this lias been doubled up to Mogul Tcrai, dose 
to Benares, where ii Joins the Oude and Rohilkuod 
Railway, it is at tiroes hani pressed even with die help 
of ks old loop line along the riven 'fhe completion of 
the bridge over the Ganges at Benares some time next 
year, together with the steady and rapid growth of t ra ffic 
on the Bengal and NortluWestern, and the Tirboot 
railways, will certainly strain the carrying power of die 
East Indian to its utmost, but it is hardly yet time for 
the countenance of a scheme which has licen lately put 
^forward for a direct or grand chord" line front Benares 
to Calcutta. The tardiness widi w:h(ch rates have been 
reduced on the East Indian line may have led in some 
degree to the support which has been given to this project; 
hut it has to be remeiubered that the State owns the East 
Indian line, and although it has but little control over its 
rates, it lakes die fion's share of its probes, and may con- 
snpiently not be too ready to receive pn^>osals for the 
constniciion of a work which w'mild almost certainly absorb 
the whole of the through traffic from the North-West, and 
seriously lessen the rcceipte on the original line. There 
b. however, another view of the matter in that the Oude 
and Rohilkund Railway will this year become the property 
of CfOvemment. and if its traffic b Ui be developed, as it 
can and should be, it will not do to allow it to be throttled 
at Benares by prohibitive rates over the East Indian. 
This possibility, and the fact that a direct line would open 
out a wide extent of country now cut off from the railway, 
may lead before long to its being serbusly considered, 
more especially' as it would save about sixty mites in 
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distance l>ciween Benares and Calcutta, and would lap ^ 
the trade of the rich Chota Nagfiore plateau. A scheme 
which is now under preparation by Government for a line 
from Benares to Cuttack will serve the pilgrim traffic 
to juggentath, and be eminently valuable as a protective 
line against famine in Orissa; but this would run right 
across the Ranchi table-land, intersecting the projected 
Nagponi'Bengal Railway about one hundred miles from 
its junction with the East Indian. It would thus be too 
circuitous, and its curves and gradients too severe, to 
make it worth considering as a possible competing route 
with the present East Indian chord line on any but verj' 
onerous conditions, and the traffic which might adopt 
this route to Calcutta would still have lo travel for some 
distance over the old tine. 

Further inland the scheme of the Indum Midland 
Railway will when completed absorb a targe share of traffic 
which now follows the East Indian either to Calcutta or 
10 Jiibulpore, radiating from jhansi as a centre, to Agra, 
Cawnpore, Mantekpore (on the East Indian), and Bhopal 
on the Great Indiajt Peninsula, together with another 
branch to the Utnarta coal-Iield ; tt will not only fill up a 
huge voifl in the railway map of India, but establialijcs 
a formidable competing route for the grain traffic of the 
North-West with both the Rajptitana and the East Indian 
railways. The Hat grades and cheap fuel of tlte latter 
T in e wiB, howeverv enable it to nuke a good Tight against 
its new rival, and It is already putting engines on the 
road which will take trains of six hundred or even eight 
hundred tons. The cheapness of Bombay as a port as 
compared with Calcutta, which has been already referred 
to, not 10 mention the shorter run home by about eight 
or tuu days, places the route vm the Ganges Valley at 
a serious disadvaniage, and it must Ixt expected tliai on 
the completion of the Midland Railway Cawnpore will 
commence tlte severance of its business with* the lesi^ 
prohtnUe customer on the Eastern side, tn his address 
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, lo the sharehplders in January last Mr* Crawford, the 
Chairman of the East Indian Railway, spoke conficieotty 
□r the prospect of maintaining the position of Odaitta, 
and said that “ the Board ate prapaml to enter into a free 
and open competition * . . for the traffic of die North- 
West, coniident of being able to hold their own if they 
4 ire only allowed fair play/' In matters of business, 
Md esiJecinlly whent such large interesLs are involved, 
it is not more easj* to determine^ or at nny rate to adhere 
to any vtrj’ strict definition of " fair play," tlian it is in 
the proverbial “ love and war," and it may h3pi>en that the 
East Indian shareholders will be tlisappointed if they rely 
loo confidently on the figures offiered by Mr. Cranford 
as the ba.ses on which the battle may be foughL The 
cost of carrying a ton a mile is a variable quantity depend¬ 
ing on many Victors, as Mr. Crawford is. doubtless awnre, 
or may ascertain after comparing the figures for (884 with 
those of [885: and matters will be materially altered in 
one respect in favour of the Bombay route by the opening 
out of the new coai-ficfd at Umaria. At the same time 
it must la; admitted that what with the shorter distance 
of some 140 miles, the good gradients, and tlie better 
chance of return loads, the route vfd die Ganges Valley 
should be an incomparably cheaper route, as far as the 
mere railway carriage is concerned, than that uid Bombay, 

In Western India the scheme of the Southern Mahraita 
Radway Company (on the metre gauge), which is being 
rapidly, extended, and now includes the Mysore Railway, will, 
when compldeti and connected with the new port of Mar- 
magao, become a formidable competitor with the Great 
Indian Peninsuia Railway for the traffic of the Western 
Deccan. The future may see it connected with the South 
Indian line, which Is on the same gauge, and thus form an 
extensive network of narrow gauge lines, which will take a 
large share of the trade that now finds its way over tlie 
Great Indkn Peninsula and .Madras Railways. Other com- 
prting routes of less importance, dthcr at work or under 
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construction, could be indicued, bm enough has perhaps been * 
said 10 show that Indian railways are entering on a new 
phase, and that their management will in future be under 
different conditions 10 those of, say, ten years ago. The 
marked development of irafiit on Indian railways of late 
years is due in a great measure to tlie reduction of rates, 
and the absolute and unmistakable benefit that has 
ensued to every line shows that competition, to which 
these reductions are mainly traceable, will do little 
injury in the long run. The goods rates on Indian rail- 
ways are nevertheless on most lines still too high, 
but it lias been difficult for the agents ,ind traffic 
officials of the old lines, who have hitherto been working 
on monopoly rates, to understand that instead of carry¬ 
ing ioOvtX» tons ai an M rate, they must novr find their 
account in carrying 200,000^ or perha|K; 300,000. tons at 
Nevertheless Indian rates compare favourably with those 
on EngHfih and foreign lines, as Is shown in the last report 
of the Director-General. Por Instance, the rate for grain 
between Liverpcxjl and Birmingham is there given at rf^iL 
per ton mile, and for the same distance the rate on German 
railways would be t'tjd., on Belgian -79^, and on Indiim 
,85d. But for longer distanctis the Indian lin® liave rates 
as low as '2yd. per ton mik. and have been doing well with 
ibis, in spite of tfie want of sufficient return loads. Thb is, 
in fact, the great difficulty in working Indian railways, vi^.^ 
ihai the bulk of the traffic is all one way, and there is conse¬ 
quently too much empty' running. But this must be expected 
in any exiiorting country, and parriculariy in India- The ryot 
who semhi away ten umsof wheat does not Vi'ant tea tons of 
any tiling in exchange. He may take a little salt, some spicirSi 
a little doth, and other things, but the return be mainly looks 
fur is mpees. The American railways ore in much the same 
case, and yet, as shown by the able author of the pamphlet 
on ** Indian Whe^t and Amtvtcan Protection," their rates for 
grain are considerably lower than the lowest rale on Indian 
railways. There is no evidence, however, that these very 
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low Amedcaji rates went remuneraDvei soti it muse be re¬ 
membered that railway construciloR tn America botli 1$ and 
probably can be of a much cheaper and more temporary 
character than in India. The average cost of the new 
American railway's is probably not much over jif5,ooo a mile. 
They iiave plenty of cheap timber, no wltite ants lo eat it, 
no tropical laiofall to rot ii, and cheap fuel, and their lines 
are, morcover, mostly unliailasted, tmfenced, and generally 
of a very dilTermit type to what nexiata and ifr absolutely 
necessary In India. 

The reduction of goods raxes is not the only direction in 
which an improvetnenl is to be expected. The develop¬ 
ment of the passenger traSic of the fourth or lowest class 
is a mine of wealth awaitinj^ those who will work it boldly 
and patiently. l^Iany railways now charge si pies per mile 
per heatl as the lowest paasenger fare, which at present 
vtchange is about equal to half a iarthtng * but low as this 
may seem to iKiopIe at hornet it b beyond the means of all 
but a fraction of the population, A poor native will walk 
faia journeys at the rate of about twenty niiltw a day, anti 
w'ill spend, say, two annas, or 24 pies, on food. Time is of 
no consequence to him: he has not yet realiaed that " time 
is money,'* and 10 travel this distance by rail lie must spend 
double tile amount for his ticket that he would spend on 
Food in ftalking, while he must lay out something for this 
in any case, whether walking or silting in a railway carriage. 
On the Tirboot Railway, which runs through densely pojju- 
latcd districts of poor people, the fares were lately reduced 
from 2i to 11 pics per head per mile. The result was an 
almost immediate Increase in numbers of over 75 per cenL, 
and in recfdpts oF nearly 50 j>er cenL, while at the same 
lime the goods traffic signilicamly improved. The connec¬ 
tion between passenger and goods traffic has perhaps as yet 
been insuffidemly realized—at ajiy rate in India, where the 
small, and indeed the large trader, likes to arrange bis 
bargains ^personally, to sec whai he is going to buy, and 
lo estimate on the spot the capabilities of the market, and 
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the honesty of his agents. There are no trade news- ^ 
papcis, and if there were it is doubtfu] if the astute native 
would believe in them; white the information afforded in 
notices on railway plaifornts is too generally in English, or 
in a vernacular which is not understood in the district. Jf 
it is pOKiible to carry goods at 'Ssd, per too, and over long 
distances for ’■27d. per ton per mile, it would appear that we 
could go a great deal further towards retliiciitg the lowest 
class of passenger fares. 

These low goods rates, it need scarcely he said, are 
boscfl on the assumption of full loads over considerable 
disiances, and it must be admitted that on but few lines 
cotJid this condition be completely fulfilled with passenger 
trafific; but regarded as a question of moving the gross 
weight df a vehicle and its load at moderate speed, there is 
a wide difference between, say, '85d per ton mile in a 
goods waggon, and two and a half pie per head in a 
|ia^engcr carriage. Taking passengers as mete load, and 
a load that, unlike tncrchaiulkc, moves itself into and out of 
its vehicle, and does not involve "claims” for loss, and 
rarelv for damage, we may assume that sixteen passengers 
would go to a ton, which would be a full aDowance lor the 
poorer elass of natives. A rate of two and a half pie per 
head jicr mile would thus yield about twopence per ton 
mite, or nearly two and a half times the rate for goods. 
There is thus a good margin for ihe absence of ’' full 
loads," interast on additional stock, and the charges that 
might be expected to arise in connection with a heavy 
increase in such traffic. A reduction of fare to w'hat has 
proved so eminently successful on the Tirhoot Railway 
would certainly induce a large increase in numbers on 
nearly every line in India, anti would consequently involve, 
in some eases, a small increase in rolling stock, while on 
some lines which have stock lying Ulc. or running half full, 
no increase might be needed at once, lint in any case th is 
would l^e 0(1 valid argument against retluction. always 
assuming that a rate or fare covers all charges for interest. 
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wuir and tear, because raiJway rnatiagers cannot be expected 
* to took, much beyond the hard dscbl results of any change 
of policyj and ftrould doubtless be disposed to "let well 
alone," more especially on lines where no competition is to be 
feared ; but the Government must have wider views and 
interests, and the lead in this direction shotild be taken by 
State railways. There can be no difference of opinion as 
to the varied benefits to be derived from travelling— 
singulciriy prominent and inunediate as they are—in Intlia, 
especially among the jioorer classes of natives, and if any 
doubt existed as to the direct profits to be derived from a 
considerable reduction in the fares for the lowest class, 
there can be none as to the indirect advantages to the State 
from tlie increase of intercommujiication of the people. The 
statistics of Indian railways show clcarlycnougli that although 
there is a steady increase in the total nombtiTB of passengers 
travelling, the figures per open mile show slow progress: 
for the numbers per open mile in iSSy were 6,354 1 in j SS4, 
6,6/41 ! in 1US5, 6,687* ^ worthy of notice that 

in a work, *'The Railways of India," by CapLiin Davidson, 
R*H., written in iS 63 , it was then considered that passenger 
traffic would be the main source of the receipts, tie says; 

** It E3 curious nov, in toc^cm^ uvsr actual Knufts, to notice iht eitoueoui 
view* held by ilie wises men, and the difSdencu mill which the whole 
subject WKI apiiraacficd ju wetl u the nauire ef the diflScultiiss which were 
apprehended. It was supposed in 18+s the profits of twilways in 
India would muinly be derivicd from iheouria^of goods and tncicluadiic, 
and that the passenger tniJnc wotdd be small But eiptrietice has ahowu 
that the laTgis! return has been derived in reality from tlie etmTej'ance of 
passengers, and that the caniage of mw products has not pmved *0 
TcrnrtnasTinj^ kp iRdian oa wms ajitidpated.^ 

This WaLs wriuen in e 36 S* In 18S5; Ihi^position is itiversttd. 
The receipts In this year from goods traffic were 119 millions 
of rupees, and from passenger traffic about 554 millions, or 
about one-half of that front goods traffic, showing that in 
r868 the exporting power of tiic country was not rtalited, 
or, ai aiy rate, was impeded by the want of railway 
commiintcation over an immense proportion of the pro- 
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(liicing areas, anU Ity ab^itirclly high monopoly rates on tlte 
then existing railways. But if jiasseriger rates were reduced * 
to what they can and should be, the expectations made m 
1 Sdft would doubtless be amply realized, and would be an 
Incatcubble boon to tbe ptxipte. 

Unrortiinately, however, for any proposed of this nature, 
uB respects Suite mil will's, the fmanctuj exigencies of the 
Government of India entail a ver)'utgent need for direct 
prolits, and. at the same time, cripple its power, in spite of 
the best intentions, of finding the capital which would be nC' 
ocssar)', and on rather a targe scale to provide for any coti-^ 
siderable Increase in passenger irafitc. At tlie present time 
the demands for mono)' from open linen undergo the most 
rigorous scrutiny, and have to be arbitrarily curtailed, ’^'et 
it would not, perhaps, be far wrong to state that the whole 
yearly amount now allowed for capital outlay on Indian 
railways could, for several y<^rs to come, be absorbed 
udvantugeously by tines already open for tndhe, in increasing 
their accommodation, in constructing new branches, or in 
adding to their rDlllng stock. 

The question of the gauge for the railway extensions, 
commenced in [869-70^ was keenly debated even long after 
die Government bad decidtxl on the French metre, and in 
1873 ihc subject was fought out afresh in the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. But ihe Government neither in India 
nor at home were able tci accept the general opinion 
olTcred on that occasion against die narrow gauge, or break 
of gauge, for many hundreds of miles of metre gauge lines 
have since been made, and mote have yet to come. Look¬ 
ing bruck now more calmly over the idmost angry discussions 
which this question gave rise to. it may be conceded, that 
the opposition to the break of gauge in India was based, too 
nnuck on ex|>erience derived from English .and European 
railways generally, and that the Government acted wisely in 
declining to give too much weight to cottsideradons and 
urgunimts which formed only one of the factory in the 
problem they had to solve. 
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That mistakefi were made would doubiltss now be 
, readily admitted, even by so able and consistent an advo* 
cate of the narrow gauge as General Stmehey, The 
construction of the line from Lahore to the North-West 
frontier on this gauge, and of the lines through ELijputanar 
rtuiy be dted as Instances, but it b easy to be wise after the 
event, and in the case of the latter, which was originally 
projected solely as a strategical and political line of cotn- 
municatlon, it would have been a very bold thing to have 
prophesied that the immense traitic which now iinds its way 
over it u'ould liavc followed so rapidly upon its completion 
as a through line to the Bombay side. Much of the earlier 
^uguments on the gauge question turned upon the cost of 
construction of the broad and narrow gauge, and a great deal 
of tcchnlctd knowledge was displayed in the endeavour to 
prove wlint cun only be properly determined by the prepara¬ 
tion of estimates for both gauges over precisely the same 
line of country, or, whleb is, however, a very unlikely mode 
of proof, by actual construction. The last report on Indian 
railways gives the average cost per mile of the broad gauge 
at Rs. (6;:, 5 36, and diat of the narrow gauge at Rs. 66,123. 
The latter figure may be accepte<! as a lair one ; but the 
cost of the broad gauge is misleiidlng, in so far that much 
of It is double, and that It Includes the cost of work In 
early days, when money was almost Hung away under a 
5 per cent, guarantee, and when little was known, and little 
trouble taken to ascertain, how work could be done, at the 
same time cheaply and properly. 

The average cost of the broad gauge lines, constructed 
within the last ten years would be probably about Rs. i id,oOo 
per mile of single line, while the relative cost of broad and 
narrow gauge may be put down at about a ratio of m 10 7. 
Estimates have been made for lines of Iwth gauges over the 
same ground, which have yielded almost similar proportions, 
and which, curiously enough, accord fairly well ’with the 
difference between the gauges, vis., of 3J feet and one metre. 
Endeavours have been tnade, both In India and dsewhero, 
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to compare the possible duty and working cost of broad and 
narrow gauge railways; but any such companson must 
obviously be unsatisfactory, if not laibcions, unless, which 
IS extremely unlikdy, the two lines leere made over pre- 
cbely the same ground, or were alike as regards gnidients, 
conditions of tmthc, supply of fuel, and generally closely 
identical in character. To put the case as simply as pos¬ 
sible. It will be readily seen that the operation of moving 
goods with a hand-barrow will differ ver)' widely from that 
of mov^ing them with a horse and carL A traffic which ts 
light and infrequent may be aa economically met with the 
former machine as a heavy and steady traffic would be with ' 
the latter, not foigetting the capital outlay and working 
expenses of each. Thus, if the work to be done, and the 
conditions of doing it, arc duly weighed, it must clear 
that the narrow gauge may be in every' sense a cheaper and 
no less eiTective L‘tie than a broad gauge, and any consider¬ 
ation of the relative merits of the two gauges must rest on 
Utis common-sense basis, w'itiiout any need for complicating 
the question with daborate technical arguments or imagi¬ 
nary difficulties. 

The extravagant claimsmaile by some Amcncan railway 
men on behalf of the narrow gauge, and the success, for 
very special reasons., of the well-advertised Festiniog line, 
gave an entirely false and injurious prominence to the 
matter, ending, as Is too often the cast, in an unreasoning 
condemnation of any proposals of the sort, and in the minds 
of its opponents the association of narrow gauge and 
narnow-mindedness is practically syTionymous. That the 
Government of Indb acted wisely in adopting the metre 
gauge for I he bulk of their railway extensions after tSyo, is 
amply proved by the fact that, excluding the lines through 
Rajputana. which for exceptional reasons are now paying 
over G per cent., the five principal State lines on thb gauge, 
now that they feel the incidence of renewals, do not pay 
more than 5 per cenL on the average ; while, if they bad been 
made on the so-called stamlard gauge, their cost would have 
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bcfu) increaseJ by about one-third, nad, placed as they are, 
* they would not have alTorded a more ciTective or more 
generally useful means of transit. Seeing that the capital 
was borrowed at from 4 to 4i per cent, the loss to the 
Stale would, moreover, have been largely increased. The 
most persistent opponents of tlic action of Government 
were die trading community and military men, the former 
I>eing naturall}' ready to support the policy which would 
deliver their consignments with as little delay and damage 
as possible, regarrlless of the fiscal result to the State, and 
the latter having unfortunately little concern with the cost 
of their operations. That it H'ould be an advantage to be 
able to despatch troops without a break to our frontier, or 
to any diaaficcted district, no one can deny; but it Is us 
reasonably argued that the tugent necessity erf doing this 
would be excepdonullyrarc. and that the needs of both ntsui 
and beast demanded occasional halts, which cotdd have been 
arrangul at the points of junction between two lines of 
difTerent gauge. It might also have been urged that the 
nulway is not likely to be able to place men exactly in the 
ficM of l)attle, and that, in consetiuence, there must be ntany 
loadings and unloadings to be expected, and many sources of 
delay must be contemplated, after troops leave a railway 
station. 

The country has. moreover, been won with the camel 
and bullock cart, and it does not seem unreasonable to 
ex]xcc that we should be able to hold it, in spite of our 
altered position on the northern frontier, with a railway 
system on which there would be an occasional break ol 
gauge. The saving of a few houre in military operations 
may obviously secure very important results, but in view of 
the poverty of the country, and the certain annual loss 
which the construction of broad gauge lines in every 
direction would have involved, the Government had excel' 
lent grounds for accepting what must be admitted to be 
remote and doubtful risks. The cost and delay of the 
transhipment of goods has been another source of dispute 
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witii the advocates of a timfbmi but bearing In luincl 

the number of such rootrenieaU vrhich Indian produce must 
undergo in its Journey from the villa^ it originates in to 
the ship which carries it away, or to the warehouse in Europe, 
it would seem hard that the State should bear the emalnty 
of loss over many years tn making broad gauge branches 
or extensioiis m order to save, say. one more transhii>meiit. 
The cost of this in India, from tlic uraggons of one gauge 
CO that of another, if properly arranged, Is not more than 
one jienny, or a penny halfpenny, per ton, «]itivalent at 
Indian gCKXls rates to about four to sja miles of addidonaL 
distance: yet. to save this, the Covtuument was, and is still, 
urged to spend froin /’4,Ooo to ;^5.ooo per mile over and 
above what may be sufficient to provide for the require¬ 
ments of tile districts served, in the construction of broad 
gauge lines. The benefit to lx* derived from interchange 
of vehicles i$, at any rate, no advantage to any railway 
administration ; indet^d, where long lines are concerned, the 
system is one which involves consideruble extra expense 
and trouble in the working arrarigemcnts: and, apart from 
the lx:nring of it on the public convenience, railway 
managers of long lines would moch prefer to be able to 
have only their own stock to deal with. 

'I'he passenger traffic in India, of which 99 per cent, 
may be considcicd to be of the poorer class of natives, 
cannot he said 10 be seriously affected by a break of gauge : 
and as n^i[anls the first ami second-class jiassengcm, the 
tiafiic is so minute and so very unlucrativc that it cannot be 
taken Into account in such a matter. The present: position 
of the gauge question in India is sohiiur antbutmtda,i\ydS. 
tin: solution seems to lie in danger of being influenced too 
tntich, and too Ireqiicntly. by the dt^irc to get railways 
made of any gauge, so long as companies or native States 
can be induced to find tin; money. The Government can 
stsrccly lie blamed for this. J ts financial position in the 
present state of exchange entails the necessity of living as 
it were from hand to nioutb, imd renders it unable to take 
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much heed for the future if only the urgent needs of the 
* country can be met in some way or other. 

The cost of fud. or, as !t is termed in railway parlance, 
“ the coal bill." ts still one of the serious items in the cost of 
rail IK'S}' working in India, and it wilt therefore interest the 
holders of Indian railway simres to learn that two, if not three, 
new coaJ-fiddn of excellent promise are being opened out. 
The Umana coal-field in the native State of Rewah, about 
one hundred miles south of Kutni, on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, is one of first-class importance. The coal b as good, if 
nut better, than that of the Raaigunge fieltl, whicli has hittier* 
tti been the main source of the supply of Indian coal, and 
its position will enable it to comnumd the supply of a very 
large mileage of line now supplied either by inferior coat 
from W'arom or Mopani, or witti English or Bengal coat at 
a necessarily high price. Out of a total of about 700,000 
tons of coal now annually used by Indian railways, there is 
still about one-third of this derived from England at an 
avcnige ccMt at [>ortor. say, fourteen to fifteen rui>ees per 
ton. and as Indian coal can be dug and brought to pit's 
mouth at about an average of two rupees per ion, there Is 
a large margin to meet cost of haulage, and it seems prob¬ 
able lliai within the next few years India will practically 
cease to be a oustomer of English cual. The new Sin- 
gareni coal-field in the south of India, about 120 miles 
nortli-west of the mouth of Godavery River, will have the 
same v'alue for the southern lines as Umaria has for the 
northern and central railways. The coal from SEngareni 
has ^ far not been used in any tptantity ; but the analysts 
of almost surface specutiens shmvs It ro be a coal of excellent 
qitolity; and when this field is opened oui, which b now 
being done, it should be able to supply the needs of most 
of die Madras lines, of all the eastern branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula, besides all the Nizam’s Railway, while 
some may go as far as the lines of the Soiithiirn Mahratta 
Railway Company. Seeing that all these are, with the ex¬ 
ception df the Nizam’s line, using English coal, or " patent 
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fuel," at a high price, the to be expected by the 

opening out of this new co!liery will be very conadcniblei • 
The \7iliie of the third new coal'fiel J, in the I^unjab Salt 
Range, is still somewhat uncertain. The seams are thin, 
and the coa! of rather poor quality, but it must be bad in¬ 
deed to be worthless to the Punjab Railway, the average 
cost of coal and fuel to wliich ts now‘ itearly bventy-fnur 
rupees per ton. The borings for petroleum at Katun In 
Bcloochisian, which have been earnestly and patiently pro¬ 
moted by Sir T* C- Mope, the l*ublic Wortis Member of 
Council, have at tast gelded a supply which promises at 
least to afford liquid fuel to a cottsiderable section of the 
North-Western Railway, and experiments which have been 
made with it on locomotives yielded results described as 
being “most sattsfactoryj* Another important coal-field, 
that of Koorhah or Wingir, lies on the line of die projected 
and long-deferred Bengal and Nagpore Railway; * but the 
coal has not yet been welt proved, and in. any case it would 
only serve this railway. Thus, on the whole, there is good 
prospect of an early and considerable reduction of the " coal 
bill” on tndian railways, and this alone will largely help 
the lowering of niies, and afford another and considerable 
stimulus to the export trade. 

The working expenses of the whole of the Indian lines 
in 1885 showed 3 percentage on gross receipts of 49 ' 37 , ^ 
against 30*47 in 1S84* and 48*39 in 1883. the lowest figure 
being on the East Indian Railway, with its cheap coal 
supply, vi^,, 35*36 per cent. These ftgures compare 
favourably with those on English lines, but they are ob¬ 
tained In a great measure by the good results on the large 
systems, viac, the East Indian, the Bombay and Baroda, 
tile NortH*\\eaterti and Great Indian Beninsula, Thu 
smaller lines show hgures averaging about 63 per cent. 
This is to be accounted for in some degree by the heavy' 
cost tjf hxed establuhnienu. as eompar^d with the other 

’ Since Mr. BcU etijie, thsi line kat the capital ibr its 

em^itniciion. * 
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, items in the working expenses, and is being met bj* 
degrees by the doubling up of smaller lines into large 
groups under one man^ement, and from this advantage 
will be derived in many ways. The administrattoa of the 
North'Western Railway now covers about t,Soo miles of 
what were the Sind Punjab and Delhi, the Punjab 
Northern, and the Indus Valley Railways, The Bombay 
and Baroda administration, also of about i,Soo miles, now 
covers the original line, the Rajputana Malwo, tliu Kenari- 
Feroxepore, and the Holkar Railways, while the I^st 
Indian Railway Company, in addiuon to its own huge 
system, works the Gwatibr tine, the Cawnpore-Cidpee, die 
Parna-Gya. and die Tarkessur Railways, A scheme is 
also now licing matured for working the Eastern Bengal, 
the Ucngol Central, the Northern Bengal, and the Dacca 
Railways as one system, including their notillas of steamers 
and cargo “Bats." Amalgamations of this nature should 
result in a material reduction of working expenses, and, 
wliat is of equal, if not greater importance, in rendering 
it possible to enforce the harmony too often wanting in 
the relations between adjacent lines, 'file advantages, 
both to the administration and to the public, of this cen* 
traliration an: in some respects immediate and consider- 
able; but, on the other hand, it has its dmwbacks. and 
it is a question w'ith expert in India whether the limit has 
not already been reached or even exceeded, within whicli 
the most favourable results can on the whole be expected 
from such a policy, On no milway, and panindariy in 
India, can the controlling influence of a manager, or of 
the heads of departments under him. be delegated to. or 
dilutctl by, subordinate action beyond certain limits. If 
this were not true, this policy could hardly stop short until 
the w^holc railway system of a countrv' became the charge 
of one manager—a candusiom which would offer no advan- 
loge over tltai of centralized Suie control, and in which 
local knowledge and respoasJbiUty would be reduced to its 
lowest value. The henchis assumed to be derived from 
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the appointment of high officials on a railway, or in any ^ 
trading concern, are based on the reasonable conception 
tliat they will be able to obtain and keep touch with all the. 
bearings of the undertaking, and that to some defintte ex¬ 
tent their personal inlluenceand interest will bt; felt through¬ 
out its operations. It may consequently bt found that the 
prominent and considerable economies to be obtained from 
an extensive amalgamation may be counterbalanced by the 
loss of econtMny in less obvious directions, or in matieis too 
remote for cffecih'e control by the hetids of a very large 
administration : or it may take the form, already apparent, 
of neglect of local imltic or interests, in the struggle for 
through traffic of doubtful value. In any attempt to.de- 
termini: the limit up to which such amalgamations will i>e 
advatitagtK>us, it is desirable not to overlook the effecL of 
an lndi.m climate in reducing both the energy- and the 
|)Owers generally of the incumbent of an exceptionally re¬ 
sponsible post, and lliat his working strength can be much 
more readily overtaxed under such influences than tn 
Europe. Thus io the event of the Iojk!, either for long 
or comparatively short periods, of the head of an important 
system of railways, it is, and in India always wdi be, a 
matter of greater difficulty to provide a suitable substitute 
than for cltaiges less onerous or important. 

The native on Indian railways form neariy 

96 per cent, of the whole number. The figures for the 
year 1S85 showed a tola! of ao6,$93 natives, 4,598 of 
mixed parentage, and 4,375 Europeans. Noiwithatantling, 
however, that railways have been working in the country 
for tmw over thirty ytar^ the number of natives who liave 
risen into |>osttkins of importance could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The reasons for this lie as clearly 
on the surface in railway employ as in that of the civil or 
judicial or any other branch of employment, whether under 
Governmenv, companies, or private individuals, and the 
prindijal one, anomalous as it may seem, is, that where a 
really reliable and at the same time qualified and energetic 
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servant is ne^ed, the European may be had ac a cheaper 
rate than a native. For a salary of^ say. Rs. 300 to R& 400 
per mensem we may obtain the services of a European who 
may either iiave the birth and character of what wc uoder- 
stand and expect in a gentleman, or may, at any rate, if of 
lower social standing, have been tried and found as imst- 
worthy. 

But for tills salary it would be difficult to find and 
dangerous to try a native, b a position where the 
first essentiaJs would be not only ordinary zeal and 
honesty, but general sriuare dealing with the men above 
and below him. The ^nus native gentleman is, in fact, 
as yet a very scarce product in the ordinary walks of 
life, and the general standard of murality does not keep 
pace with that of education. The native in a superior 
positron does not show a stronger sttose of duty tow-ards 
his employer, as untlerstood by Europeans, than one in 
a lower rank, and there is a lamentable absence of de¬ 
sire to acquire information and accept responsibility. A 
native station-master or traffic-inspector may, for instance, 
be trusted to perform his daily duties according to rule with 
accuraev' and fair diligence; but beyond tliis there is little 
to be expected, znd. with but rare exceptions, there is a 
lack of cooperation with his employer, no attempt to dTect 
or propose economies, or to obtain or afford information 
which may lead to the increase of business. The days 
work is done perfunctorily and aimlessly, and ajiparently 
with no other object tlian to do as much and no more as 
will evade punishment or reproof This want of ambition, 
zeal, or eneigy^—>whaiever ic may be called—has followeLT, 
. it must be admitted, in some measure, on the want of pros¬ 
pect consequent on our not unnatural fear of prcmioting them 
to responsible positions. We might by giving more op|Jor- 
tunides than we now do be able to scimtilate the fr.iil germs 
of those qualities in which we think, or it may be said w e 
know, they are deficient; but we may reasonably hesitate 
in attempting the advancement of men whose apathy and 
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thc chance of more dangerous charactenstics fseems to 
unfit Ebttin for it. 

Judging merely from the evidence affonied In work* 
ing the native ^taff of a railway, it is painfully evident 
that the rliwjj of men who at present seek employment of 
this kind rarely show signs of the f|ualifications required for 
responsible positions or for the charge of other men, and 
their intercourse with each other in public matters seems to 
be characterized by an endless series of intrigueSi Jealousies, 
and even conspiracies. Any code of honour among men 
of this cta.*is has yet to be established, and lliose who know 
ihem best would agree tliat it would be e^ctremely dlfRcult 
for an Individual to walk straight, surrounded as he is with 
friends who would not censure, and enemies who would 
welcojne his delinquencies. As long as tlic empties on 
Indian ruiUays consist, as at present, of a mixture of 
iLuropcans, Eunistans. and natives, there would, moreover, 
be seriou.*! difficulties in the way of protnotmg a native into a 
high position, and it is also more than doubtfuf whether the 
native staffi w‘ould not, for the reasons already given, be 
more likely to prefta* being placed under a European than 
under one of their owm race and class. The native rw//(?yifr 
who give the most general satisfaction are the engine- 
drivers, who now number some nine hundred in all, mclu- 
ding “shunters." They are almcst entirely Mussulmans, 
and, as usual with them, are deficient in elementary educa¬ 
tion, and especially in knowledge of EnglLnh; but they are 
very keen to learn, and readily oitend the night-schools 
w'hich exist on most tines in the country. Their most 
valiiuhle characteristic is that they do not drink, and are 
generally a very weU-bthaved and easily managed sui of- 
men : while, on the whole, the damage done to their cngitiea 
by neg1r>ct or ignorance is not noticeably greater than what 
IS done by European or Eurasian drivera, and tins Is amply 
met by the saving in their salary, which is about half what 
is paid to the European. Many of them now drive pas¬ 
senger trains on branch lines, and on most of the railways 
rhe’goods trains are entirely run by native drivers. 
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^ A few words may Ijo said in cooclusioji in reply to those 
who hold either that railways are not needed at all in India, 
or that we have already fjone far enough or too (ar tn their 
construction. At the outset it is hard to understand why a 
system of communication which has been such an unmixed 
blessing to Western nations should be unsuited to the East, 
and appear, accortling to one writer/ an agency which Ls 
■'shattering India's social sTstem, and with it all the pre¬ 
cious habits of prudence and the priceless feelings of mutual 
de|>endence which have enabled its children to weather the 
fj%htfu! storms which man and nature have combined to 
launch on them," India has been coment. it is true, for 
centunes to advance with almost imperceptible steps towards 
change of any kind, and even at the present day the desire 
for improvement, matenal or moral, is as yet but feebly 
expressetl: but it by no means follows on tltis that the 
people wish to continue immovable, or that they are unable 
to realize the advantages of a more vigorous life. It is 
admittedly difficult to ascertain with any accuracy the real 
feelings of the mass of the people in India, hut there can be 
no rwm for doubt, no grountls for illusion as regards their 
opinions on the subject of railways, which among the 
manifold benefiLs of English rule are generally popular and 
acceptable with ever>’ class. The fear expressed hy the 
writer already quoted, and by others, that the stimulus given 
by railways to India’s export of food stuiTs is Hkcty to be 
severely felt m times of famine or scardty, is a chimera at 
once baseless and harmful. The preducu’on of food grains 
on a sojl, and in a climate so guneraliy favourable, and with 
a popuL-uion so notably industrious, can and does generally 
latgely exceed in average the needs of the people i 
and it is difficult to see how the forty odd mfllions who, 
acco^ng to Dr. Huntcf. “go through life with insufficient 
food” would benefit to any apjjreciaJtle degree by the 
dcjitructtoij of any or of all the railways in India. 

The bulk of the food grains now exported and carried 
"EewKimie Rerdtuion gt Indh." A. K. ConudL 
24 
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by these railways wotiid, if they were destroyed, simply ^ 
net be grown for want of a maricet^ and, in lime of 
iscarcity, the ret'cnue that this produce provides would 
not only be absent, but could not. if available, be trans- 
[lorted to the area of distress. An important point 
ill connection with the exixirt of grain, especially of 
wheat, is that the character of the monsoon rains, on 
which the whole out-turn of India's food supply naturally 
depends, is known and its effects estimated before 

the seed of the wheat crop is put into the ground t 

and before this happens, and long before the season far 
export arrives, tile prospect of scarcity will have raised 
prices to a point which will eHcctually curtail the move¬ 
ment of grain out of the country. Moreover, wheat, again, 
is lUit the staple food of the bulk of the yieople, and this 
not merely on account of its higher price, but because it 
is unsuited to their habits and constirudons. Wheat is. in 
fact, regarded over most of India as an article grown for 
sale as much as cotton, oil-seeds; or opium. Hitt it may 
be said that the >vell>to-do people iti Kurope can afford 

to raise, and are raising the price of wheat, thus stimu^ 

lating its growth against the poorer forty millions who 
are said to have insutticient food, and that the land 
whidi now grows wheat would, if railways did not help 
its export to favourable markets, be used to grow cheaper 
gFUDS for ihair sustenance^ 

This would bo sound if it could be shown that ihU 
forty millions of imperfectly fed people could aflbrd to 
buy it at the prke it could be dSftred, and especially with¬ 
out the help of railway's for its drstribudon. The increased 
food supply, or, in other words, the reduction in the price ai 
food, which this addition might afford, would inevitably result 
in a further reduction in the already tow standard of w^ges, 
and it b ptobable, if not, indeed, certain, that tlie forty 
millions would be no nearer a square meal" than before. 
The impoverish mtmt and ill-nurtured condltionaof bo large 
a proportion of the people must be sought In older and 
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^more potent than that of railway comnntinicadon. 

The density of the popotiuion in ^me parts, their low 
standard of comfort.and a reckless tinthrift that one of thi:ir 
own bullocks might be ashamed of. are the radical evils 
which must hold them down unfortunately for mnny yeaia i 

to i^me. There is, not art adult among them who would ^ 

not borrow with a light heart from two to three y&rd 
income at 12 to 34 per cent, for a marrta^ or other social 
festivity. Thdr indebtedness is as widespread as it is 
chronic^ and thb condition is regarded as more honourable 
than dwgraceful. while their fear of arousbg the suspicions 
of their creditors leads them to make no effort to emerge 
from the .congenial atmospliere of din and squalor in which 
th^ live and die. The one hope for them, die one agency 
tlut may and really sseems likely to regenerate,^ them,, which 
will save them from dying like flies at the fitst touch of 
famine, will be the very railways which are too hastily 
condemned as being in a grrat measure the cause of their 

Hosac£ Bhu, 
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SHORT TRAVELS [N ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 

I. 

A TKIP TO NORTH CHINA AND COREA. 

I WILL my reailcn^ to imagine themselves with me at 
the mouth of the Peihci river, looking towards the tow flats 
on which arc situated the Taku forts—scene of an English 
reverse and an English victory in our wars with China. 
Ttie probtem is to cross the bar and pass the Forts and 
reach Tientsin, The ice-floes that block the mouth of the 
river until the middle of March have broken up, but it is 
none the less a matter of some ditticulcy to do this. 

In the harbour the steamers are tightened till they can 
cross the bar, and then go as far as they can up the river, 
llie tong rows of guns painting towards us offer no 
opposition luckily, for these mud forts are very effective 
defences, and the cannon of the Chinamen arc no longer 
mounted so that they will point in one direction only. 
The navigable channel of the river is vciy' narrow, and 
its course winds serpcutinely through the low flat fields 
cultivated with garden crops of vegetables, and dotted with 
apricot and willow-trees, and near the sea with windmills, 
which raise the salt water In pans, in which salt is manu¬ 
factured by evoporattoo. Frequent villages press on to 
the banks, and as steamers pass up and down the river it 
is no uncommon thing for the cross-tree of the anchor 
swung at the bows to knock the roof off a mud huL This 
sounds very extraordinary, but the navigation of the Pdho 
is very cxtraoriiinary. Half a doren sttamers of say two 
thousand tons will leave Taku with the intention of getting 
as near Tientsin as she can. You may be in the 
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^last and will sec across an invisiblt: bend in the river the 
others ahead ai intervals* apparently steaming over the 
fields* One will be flying the aground signal, and two or 
more will probably be in the same case as* if you have luck, 
)‘Ou pass them by. As you st<^t along the narrow 
channel, the helm to port will be encroaching on the mud 
bank, while the bow to starboard will be in close proximity 
to the wall of a bouse, as the ship swings round in her 
narrow lines. Our steamer arrived within four mites of 
Tientsin and anchored there. The passengers got out 
and walked. It should be noted that the bed of the river 
b of mud, and that grounding means no more than at 
most a day s detention. Cultivation presses on to the 
waters edge. ft seems as if the rudder might alrnost 
knock a lettuce off a field. It took an afternoon, a night’s 
halt in llie river, and a morning to reach Tientsin, If my 
narrative seems overdrawn I can only protest that this 
ojtperience recalled to me the portents of the deluge 
described by Horace, when fishes were found in the home 
of the dove, and the natural relations of land and water 
were disordered. 

Tientsin is a great citj' of pcrha|^ a million inhabitants, 
the seat of the Viceroy i,!, a statesman of great reputation 
in China and in Hurope, not averse to change because it 
is change, but a believer In China and the destiny of the 
Chinese. H Is natural gifts are enhanced by the possession 
of a commanding and handsome presence. The river here 
is crowded with Junks and boat.s. The narrow streets, 
festocmed with signboards, looking tike long gilded strips 
cut out of a magfeian’s bible, are alive with men, women, 
and children ; but the place has not the air of a crowded 
beehive, which Canton and the southern cities suggest, and 
mankind U bi^er and stolider, and less active and talkative, 
than in the South. 'I‘he Tartar type of face, of course, is 
also far more frequenL Here you may in March and 
April eat i^t years grapes, fresh to the taste, and possessed 
of all the bloom that charmed the eye when they ripened. 
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How the ChinainJLn preserves tUis symbol of whai is 
fugitivcy no one could cell me. 

I'rom Tientsin to Peking is less than one hnntlmi 
mites, but custom prescribes that it should lx; considered a 
long and dtfHcuIt journey. A num who rides quickly is 
very unpopular in China. I n fact, it is an easy march, but 
a guide is essentia], as there is no road. Boiled eggs and 
lea can he got at every village, and at few points can t!ic 
open eye fail to fight on several villages and graveyards, so 
closely is China jteopled with the mmiy living and the more 
dead. Tht: country around Tientsin, lagoon and low-lying 
held, recalls the environs of Antwerp ; and fartlver inland, 
clumps of trees budding in April, and villages of fair 
houMs of mud-matle bricks, succeeded one anothirr with 
monotonous regularity. Teams, very mixed teams, ol' 
mules, oxen, asses, and horses, sometimes eight of various 
denominutrons harnessed together, were seen ploughing as 
we rofle along. Tandems wen* universal, die leader s reins 
being fixed to the splinter-bar and not to the shafts! The 
Clide were small and undersized, At hrght the village inn 
provided a stone plaiform on which lo sleep, and Utc paper- 
screen windows servetl sulficfcnily welt to keep out the 
cold. Ttie ijcople seemed well fed and clothed, thongh all 
traTCllcrs and residents are agr^ that they are pcx>r. U 
is hard, howeicr, lor Englishmen to gai^ the degrees of 
poverty in the East, and 1 suspect they liave as a rule 
quite enough to eat in ordinary yearn, and are not badly oft 

^4othing as ymi approach l\:kmg betrays the proximity 
of the capital of an empire. You may chodse any one of 
a doaen tracks leading anywhere, but along the right one 
arc more frequent walled tombs 'with platforms and gardcqs. 
Suddenly in the distance a hatvy tower with tip-til ted 
eaves becomiiS vlsiljlt;. This is on the outer wall «f the 
city, which you soon enter, after pausing, however wet and 
cold, to survKj- the extern of vast, high and frowning wall, 
through a gateway in wljidi you enttir a largje plain on 
which is the Chinese city, and inside which in tum is another 
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gigantic wall enclosing the Tartar city, Insitlt!: tills agahi is 
• the wall enclosing the PorbidUen city, where the Emperor, 
the Son of Heaven, lives away his life in seclusion. The 
walls of Peking arc stupendous, and form, I think, one of 
the most impressive sights m the world. Every thing here 
is very large. The main .streets are half as broad as St. 
James's Park. You can see a shop across tlie way, hut you 
may need lo be movtnted on a ste^de-chaser w get across 
a hole, a morass, a heap of nihhlsh, .mil what not, tJiat may 
Intervene. IIig brawny men and small delicaic womett, 

the latter profusely painted, and with gajv false dowers 
stuck in thmr hair, dromi:daries, gigantic mules worth in 
some cases /700 or ^iJoo, Tartar prmies, arul forlorn dog.s, 
pass one anotlter in the streets. The shops an; less gay 
than In Southern China. 

Along one of the streets a niised roatl, as broad as 
Jermyrn Street, bad fieen mada It extended from the 
forlddden city to the outer walls, and for, perhaps, thirty 
miles beyond, and had been constnicicd for the passage of 
the young emperor, who had to leave Uie city to jaerfonn 
ancestor worship at a place withouL Shops and houses 
were covered fram roof u> basement with mats, an edict 
went forth that none should mount up into high places, and 
that the street should be deserted, that no eye might see 
the ruler ot 300 miltlbns pass tlirm^h his capital. None 
the less did two or three out of those millions exercise Uieir 
right of Stopping the emperor's palanquin to present a 
desperate hnal appeal, The men were liandetl over to the 
Boanl of Pu nishm ents, not for punishment, but for safe 
custody till inquiry ahouid show whether they were justi- 
heti in eKcrcising the last right of a subject A curious 
amalgam of democracy, theocracy, and aristocracy is the 
Chinese system of government. 11 would surprise no one 
to leam that one of ihese twtitions resulted in die ovtr- 
throw of an oppressive governt>r, or tlte decapitation of an 
tmpcrtunaie ofiender, who deserved more than he had gou 

The raised road having served its purpose, was now, die 
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only ttiade ro<id in China, to falf to piecfes. No ont, at any 
tale, was allowed to it wlien I was in Peking; 

Nothing inside iliat dty compafed in interest with its 
walls. The Temple of Confucius ts a solemn silent fane, 
in the corridors of which may be read the names of the 
greatest scholars of thdr day inscribed on tablets. The 
Temple of the Eternal Peace of the Lamas and thcwonderful 
bfonr,es of the Observatory have again and again been fully 
described, but a word on the religioiis of China may not 
be superHuoLis. i use the plural advisedly* The State 
religion is the annual ceremony of ploughing the earth and 
invoking the good will of the Deity for the coming scsison, 
but this is peculiar to the entpernr alone and forma no 
national religion, Confucianhmi is a State code of morals, 
and though temples to Confucius will be foimd in every 
town, tliey more resemble mertiorlal halU in which occa¬ 
sional public functions are helcL than places of worship. 
The latter they certainly are not. The cull of local ddties, 
the worship of ancestors, and Buddhism—these he the 
religions of the country, but if al! these s)'stcms named be 
religions, then may the same individual prorejjji them all 
Nor is there anything extraordinary in this. Reverence to 
ancestors is a principle that any religion miglit adopL 
The Jesuits at one penod of their long and honourable, 
connection with China did adopt it to such an extent, that 
some authoridts think that, 300 years ago, a modi lied form 
of Roman Catholicism had almost been declared the 
religion of the country by the emperor of the day, who 
subsequendy learned, howevtir. to fear aswe 11 as admire 
the mighty organization that had nearly annexed his realm. 
Buddhism, as in its ritual, so in its catholic receptiveness, 
much resembles the Church of Rome. Thanks chielty to 
Mr, Edwin Arnold's beautiful poem, the tenets of the faith 
arc well known. Conscious, however, that Nirvana is but 
a nt^Sive state of biiss, one school of Buddhist.^, the 
Mahdyana, has imported into the original creed a heaven, 
more resembling so far as I can gatlier, the ^lussulman 
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than the Christian ideal, yet relpng less on the churms of 
' women for its aitmctioti tlmti—in the opinion of the vulgar 
—docs the heaven of Islam, I say in the opinion of the 
volgar, for those who have studied Islam will accept the 
repudiation of toleration of sensuality in this world and 
promise thereof in the next, which the Chnsdan imputes 
to the prophet—the Christian who has not yet learnt that 
toleration of other faiths that honoumbly distinguishes the 
Mussulman, the Buddhist,, and the Hindu. 

In fact, the Chinaman is not given to religion, and is 
pre2>ared to give any unknown god a trial. He has made 
n local hero or demi'god of Marco Polo, at Whampoa, of 
the opium Commissioner Lin, at Canton, Such matters 
anf ver)' much mmed in China. Tolemtion is infections, 
and in a Mahometan rnusque at Canton a tAbiei to tiie 
em|jeror may be seen. Sliade of Alii what would the 
bigoted Shia think of this ? 'Tis enough to m^e all tlie 
corpses in Kerbela shudder in their graves. 

A ride of forty itules to the north-west of Pekii^, past 
Chang Ping Ton. brings the traveller to a marble arch, 
whence a track leads through an avenue of stone gryphons, 
elephants, Hons, camels, and graven images of colossal priests 
and giants, to a lonely ^'aJley in the mountains between 
Mongolia and the province of Pechili, in nrhich are situated 
the tombs of the Ming emperors, the kings of the Bright 
dynasty. Each king has room enough, a little ravine in 
the lonely valley to himself. Huge halb, surrounded by 
beautiful marble balustnules, cover the altars, on which are 
simply inscribed die name of the deceased monarch, and on 
which are placed the one or two. uiensib peculiar to 
ancestor worship. The pillans of these colossal halb are 
enormous trunks of trees, worthy to be mentioned with the 
Californian Sequoias, The roofs are of glased round tiles, 
all yellow, the imperial cedour. Simplicity and grandeur 
mark these dwettings of departed royalty, and stillness 
reigns supiomc in the halls. In the gardens, and in the 
valley wathouL The hall over the tomb of the Hmpertir, 
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Vuag Loii, h ninety yards bng. and of proportionate 
height and breadth. Dark firs and flowering fruit-trees ' 
till tile gardens around, and violets grow on the thick green 
turf. Little does d^e Pure dynasty diat now rules in China 
care for the tonibs of its Bright predecessots, Yci with 
neglect there is repose* as with care tliere is too ufien 
desecration of the well-kept cemetery. Not the Mogufs 
queen in her marble mosque at Agm. not King Darius In 
his rock'hewn sepujehre at Persepolis, not the Shoguns in 
their lacquered temples on the sunny slopes at Nikko, are 
more royally entombed than the MJugs in their mountain 
valley near chi: ^Vaij. 

Hence, over stony ground, a ride of a few hours brings 
you to Nankow* a sntaJl town at the foot of the stony pass 
that leads through the mountains to Mongolia, Caravans 
of dromedaries laden with tea for Kussta and with the 
scanty merchandixe of the steppe, and hound for Siberia, 
are consianily jjassing this place ; and this f:u;t, and the 
caravanserai-]ike bin, give it a Central-Asum character that 
is entirely wonting in South China, and less apparent even 
in Peking hard by. Meat and vegetables can be got to 
erii, and as everything is cut up in Chinese cookery into 
pieces small enough for an Infant, fingers, or chop-sticks 
for those who know how* to use them, will serve for 
knives and forks. 

From Takii to I’ekiqg and hali-wuy to Nankow, every¬ 
where is cultivation, l.iut here it ceases, and we come to die 
mountain pas& through which a horse picks its way w'ith 
difficulty over big boulders and through frequent streams. 

A mile or so beyond Nankow, the hills on either side of 
the pass are crowned with walls, which descend to a point 
where the track [passes through an archway veiy elaborately' 
carved and covered with inscripricuis in several Lirt g iia irf-t: 
After fourtetai unlt^ of this rough rosid, in a solitary mountain 
ravine; a prospea o]>ens of a plain below and of snowy 
range beyond it; the roreground of this picture beuig the 
broken peaks of the the carai,-an track ptcreU those 
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peaks bemg crowned by iJic most stupendous of the works 
rtf mun, the Great Walt of Chinn. Over the highest pesik. 
and down into the deepest ravine, with suhhme disregard 
of the conformation of the hills, and of human labour, this 
gresit fortification extends (or 1,500 miles (or 3 ,ood, counting 
dnubit! portions and windings) without a break, except such 
as the lapse of 2,000 years must maite in the most enduring 
of human achievement!!. A modem engineer might have 
saved hundreds of miles, but no modem engineer and 
emperor could ha%*e commanded the labour requiretl for 
such a work. No account of the wall that 1 have read 
conveys the crushing impression of colossal labour caused 
by its inspection. It ts lofty as a house of two stories, 
broatl as a narrow sm-.ee, casteIhued on both sides, and 
flush from side to side at its summitji along which, at 
frequent intervals, watch-towers arc situated. It is only 
another sign of an inability- to do Justice 10 an eastern 
question that Is manifestei] too often l>j- people of the 
West, that liardly any writer refers to the Great \\^all with¬ 
out describing it as a luonumeuc at once of Industry ;ind 
folly. Let one of these writers see, as I did. a regiment of 
Mongols, armed tvith ln>ws and uitows, and mountetl on 
Tartar horses, scrupling through the pass, and it would 
occur to him chat of these irregular horsemen were formed 
the hordes to repel which the wall was builL Let tiim 
travel, as 1 have had the good fbrtvine to do, in Ccutml 
Asia, and he will see that a litde tower is an efltcient 
temfiorar)' refuge against the swoop of mounted Turcomans. 
Now, w'hat hapimiied on a small scale on die frontier of 
JChuras&m, or did iiapjxui. historically speaking, the day 
before yestetday. is exactly what was happcnitig z/xo 
years on whnt w-is then the frontier of the Chinese 
kingdom. H ordes. numericaUy trifling, swooped down from 
Mongolia on an unprotected jiortlon of the land, harried it 
Sind worried it, sind returned to their own with hghting men 
aiui lender maidens and much booty as the s|xul of war. 
Speed was an essential condition of their plans, and a wail 
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stich as ] have described was an insurmountable obstacle to 
horacmen without artillery. At the least it occasioned 
delay sufficient to allow of the mustering of the Chinese 
leviia at the [M>int of attack. Who shall say that a people 
so pracdcaJ as the Chinese, wasted such incredible labour; 
and who shall say what part the result of their labours may 
not have taken in the history of the world ? post kos ; 

who shall say that it was not in some measurethat 
the hordes of the Runs turned westvrard, and so moved 
the Goths southwards^ and caused the Goths 10 displace the 
Vandals and precipitate both nations in turns into Italy, 
causing thereby the final break-up of the Koman Empire ? 
The top of the Great Walt is a grand site for historic 
communings and specuhtlion. Note, too. how a right 
understanding of the uses of the wnll explains the im¬ 
portance of its contlnuttyt and well supplies the reason for 
no gap being left tn places which nature by the modem 
lights of warfare had already maile impassajjle. 

back to Peking the route may be varied by a ride 
through Shah Ho, a large town walled of course (you 
will not find a friend in Peking without going through at 
least two walls);, and buck from Peking to Taku an 
alternative route otTers in a ride to Tungchau, whence 1 
took boat to Tientsin and spent two nights and two days 
on the river, the winds being perverse on the winding way. 
All along were villages and everywhere was cultivation, 
Everydiing looked prosperous, monotonous, and so Tient¬ 
sin was reached, and a way pushed through the crowded 
river there and on to Taku, whence a Japanese steamer, 
the first to run to Corea by this route, took me across the 
Gulf of Pecluli to ChefoOf and thence across the narrowest 
portion of the Vcilow Sea to Chemalpoo, die Port of * 

S6ou], and the moat important place on the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, 

1 hrcc years ago, when this port was opened to foreign 
comnterc^ it conristed of a dozen huts. In it boasted 
a |)opulation of a,ooo, half i^f whom were Japanese and 
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other foreT^ers, and a trade of ihe net value of £2(x>,<xx^ 
a great advance on the returns of iSB^, notwithstanding 
the Occurrence of a bad harvest The exports are trillings 
but the hides are good, and money might be made, I think, 
by tanning them In tiie country. At present they are 
exported to Japan, where they are tanned and whence they 
are re-exported to Europe. The anchorage for ships Is 
two or three miles from the town, and landing has to be 
edected at a stone jetty ivhen the tide Is In, and in the 
spring tides is not elTected without difficulty. In the 
winter months ice in the mouth of the river Han, which 
here reaches the sea, obstructs trade, to which the absence 
of roads into the interior is a stlU greater obstacle. 
Generally speaking, pack-ponies and bullocks do the 
carrying. The loads are light and badly packed, sitggestive, 
like everything else tn the country, of the invincible 
lethargy and Idleness of Its inhabitants. The Imports are 
chielly shirtings and. utthappily, aniline dyes, which here as 
elsewhere in the East are becoming petti tciously popular, to 
die detriment of the manufacture of indigenous fast dyes. 
Of the e.\ports. beans, seaweed for the Japanese table, and 
^nsing, a medicinal root for the Chinese, are, after hides, 
the most important. The exports of gold dust have fallen 
offi and though the country has been prospected by ex|HTts 
for gold and silver, the best informed arc of opinion chat 
there is little iliat will repay the expense of working. 
Most of the gok! dust that has been exported has gone to 
Japan for use in arts and manufactures, and has been paul 
for by silks and Japanese manufactured goods, on which 
for die purpose of barter a fancy price has been fixed. 
The t|uality of Corcan silk mlglu be greatly enhanced by 
improvement of the staple, arid it is undmcood that the 
liilis near Ignehuan are to be planied shortly with mulberrj' 
trees. 

The oiicniog of the pons to trade has resulted in 
Increased shipping, in improved registration, ami in the 
construction of a cart road from Chemalpoo to Sdoul, 
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Wlttitlier any really great development in the trade of the 
country has taken place, or wil! tsike place, is another 
cpjcBtiorv. The energetic otfecers of the Chinese' Customs 
Department who now collect the Customs for (he Corean 
Government can ativise, regulate, direct, collect, and report* 
but they cannot create trade, or force one of the idlest 
peoples in the world to manufacture and to Improve thdr 
slipshod .Tgriculture. It is probable that no great de¬ 
velopment in tlie trade of the Peninsida is to life looked 
for. The unothcial adoption of the Mexican dollar as the 
standanl of value Ls another boon that has resulted from 
the opening of the country. Previously, copper cash fixed 
on strings, such as ar^j given to Poolt Bah as bribes In the 
Mikado, tvere the only coins in use. A brawny porter 
would stagger under or so in this coinage. There is 
a silver coin made of Chinese sycee silver with a blue 
enamel mark in the middle, hut it seems to be little used. 

A ride of twenty-six miles up and down over hills 
sparsely wooded with fir trees, and bitishing wdth aaaleas 
In bloom, takes the traveller to the capital Since mv 
return I have read Mr. Lowell's “ Land of the Morning 
Calm," and reail that this city realises a vbion of the 
Arabian NTghts, rising In solemn majesty amid the bare 
wastes and craggy slopes of a desert land. It may be as 
wd! therefore to say that after riding twenty-four miles the 
traveller will find himself looking down on a little basin In 
the hills, the tops of ivbich axe crowned with the city walls, 
the citj- occupying the bottom of the depression. There 
;ire Villages all along the way and rice cultivation in the 
boUofWB ; there are no bare wastes, and the craggy slopes of 
the desert land are m lact covered with fir trets, and > 
axaleM. It is Mr. Lowelfs Imagination that is Arabian. 

.A visit to Baghdad and Busra, too, might dispel his ideas 
as to the feiuures of the visions of the Arabian Mights. 
The walls arc like those of any city in the North of China, 
the Ynmuns or public offices, and the temples arci in the 
same but the appciirance, dress, manners. ;ind 
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character of the Corean differ In every respect from those 
of the Celestial. What Is civUijn.'d is Chinese, borrowed 
from China, what Is luidviiizGd is Corean. The huts are 
mcin and poor, nod the streets of the capital compare s'erj- 
unfavourably with those of a Chines provincial town. 
The main streets are broad as In Peking, and as in that 
city, lines of temporary mat shops are constructed on 
either side of the roadway nnd l>etween the sides of the 
street proper. These arc movable, and are removed 
whenever the King passes. The Corean houses of the 
belter class are built like those of the Japanese, but are 
generally of one story, and die folding doors and decorations 
are far ittforior in neatness and art to chose of the latter 
country. The dwellers in S^oul are shopkeepers and the 
like, and oihctals, .ind landowners, and their servants and 
dqjcndetJts. Even the rich live poorly—poorly 1 mean 
from an Eastern point of view. Tbeir dress alone is 
elobontie. The women wear broad Turkish trousers, and 
baggy skirts, and their sashes are almost always of some 
brillumt colour. Oddly enough everything b covered 
except their breasts and faces. 

The poor Jive in thatched mud hues and the rich in 
stone houses, the walls of which ore built of ropes of stones 
in wicker crates. Inside is no furniture. Only a great man 
sits on a chair. Not that chatrs give an ah of luxury to a 
room or house, but there is an air of poverty in a Corean 
dwelling and of sordidness in its utensils. A Japanese 
house, which is furnished, or rather unfumbhed, in much 
the same way, ^ves no such impression. The cattle of 
the country generally arc of u very superior herd. Each 
.hide fetches two dollars in the country, each head of cattle 
sixteen. The Corean ponies are hardy beasts, nmning to 
fourteen hands. 

But what skills it to record such commonplace details 
in a country which in one respect can give the lead to all 
others, ip hats to wit ^ Sec the soldier with a shovel hat 
on th,it would shame the most ritualistic priest, and a tassel 
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depending over its capacious ; look at this Individual 
wearing a carpenter's quaint and folded head-gear, and 
another, a labourer this rime, with an ideal fools cap. 
Admire the gati^e hat made of silk and horse-hair, high 
like a Welsh market - woman's, or an American fx^lle's, 
brdarlUn Its brim like the soldier’s, and merely serving as a 
transparent cover to anotlter internal gauae arrangement, 
under which a knot of black hair shows darkly like a black 
pudding under a couple of open dish covers. Sympathize 
now with a man clad in sackcloth, with an inverted wicker 
basket on his head, holding a little sackcloth screen In front 
of his mouth. He is tn mourning, and is not Itkety to 
forget iL Room for those in tiigh estate, a general this 
time, not of the ^uniliar type on a prancing war horse. 
Not at all. An underfed fourteen-hand pony carries him, 
and he carries on his head an arrangement in shape not 
unlike the carpenter's, but far higher, made of silk, possessing 
lobes like ears, and recalling the glories of the Chinese 
dynasty of the departed Mings. On the back of the 
general s lotH: you will find a tiger. He does the prancing. 
In effigy. On either side of this dignitary's horw, ami 
touching tltc hem of his garment, walk aidts-d€~<amp. If 
he is a distinguished officer it will take four to hold him on. 
If you are fortunate you may meet soon after a governor 
or civil dignitary, on the back of whose silken mbe will Im- 
blazoned a stork, and he will w'ear a head-dress with some 
all-imponant distinction, and will carry bis button behind 
his car and not on the top of his cap like a Chinese 
mandarin. Most fortunately 1 wore a large Indian helmet 
of a brown colour, with a large button tlmt at once con¬ 
ducted and facilitated the ventilation of the hat This, with 
a smart pierce bought in Simajar, enabled me. 1 thought, 
as a foragn mandarin of the brown button and doth of 
gold, to meet a general without blushing. 

To explain the head-gears of Ctnea would take volumes. 
Suffice it to say that it b not the - blcrmit Nation " nor the 
"I.and of .Morning Calm." ’TEs the "Land of Hats" 
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There b mqch more in the Iiats than m ti»c heads of the 
, people* They dress well however, in Corea* the spotless^ 
ness of thetr ample white robes is quite Brahmintcal At 
eight D clock the big Buddhistic bclJ is struck by a swinging 
beiim, no small part of a tree, and as the sound reverberates 
through the little iiili bfuiin and away iqj to the walls 011 
the hills around, all mate creatures must go in, and women 
fire allowed to go out and breathe the fresh air and gossip. 
Then a sound of a tap tap tapping on a dean white 
robe laid on a wooden cylinder or table, arises from every 
house, attesting the presence indoors of the housewife, who 
irons if the word may be allowed-—her husband's clothing, 
instead of availing herself of the gossip allowed by the 
curfew r^;ulation. How it would be if the men were not 
ordered in when the belt rings is matter for conjecture. 
At this time only will women of the better cla^ come out, 
and men found out are liable to be bambooed. 

The lot of woman is a hard one in Corea. She labours 
within and without the house as housekeeper, saleswoman, 
agriculturist, and bbourer, while her lazy husband smokes. 
Every one smokes here. The pipe is long from an English, 
and short from a Turkish, point of view, about one^-third of 
a chibouque, which in shape and style it much resembles. 

I buy some tobacco to try the local weed, and the boy who 
sells it moistens my purchase by filling his mouth with 
water and spurting It cleverly but unnecessarily, as I thought, 
in fine spray over the tobacco. There was nothing in the 
shop that the most indiscriminadngly enthusiastic person 
could admire. Pillow-cases and tobacco-jxiuches abounded, 
both invariably ugly. Never did art die away so completely 
from among a people as it has here. Can they be mistukea 
who hold that all that is beautiful came to Japan from 
China through Corea ? Can Corea ever have stood on the 
same artistic footing as China and Japan ? 

The palace of the king Ls a mass of heavy buildings, with 
the usual glazed tile tip-tilted roofs and ponderous walls. 
In the palace are the queen and the heir apparent, who arc 
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said by Mr, Crlfe in his gtnejially excellfini and accurate 
“ Hermit Nailon,'' to have beta slain by the anti-foneign 
Hotels in iBSi. On the EitiL side wn ascend to view die 
jjalace arc thkkcts of a^ale:^s, loose forests of fir^ and on 
the ground grow violets and other dowers, at once common 
and beautiful On the way hack in one of the streets we 
meet a man sitting on a pony wearing a coat inscribed with 
the hieroglyphic-looking Chinese characters^ who is being 
paraded for the purpose of being chaflftd, because he had 
passai an examination. Perhaps anodier Indication of the 
opposite poles from which East and West may regard the 
same act. If an oBicer with us passes the Staff GoUege he 
is hardly considered a subject for chahl Something 
analogous this individual was said to have occoinplishecL 
Theft Is very severely punished in Corea, but watchmen 
are nevertheless considered necessary in S^mil. The 
sound of the shaking of chains breaks the stillness of the 
nighu but it is less unpleasant than the bamboo tapping of 
the Chinese watchman. 

Nm the least profit that results from a visit to Seoul is 
the opportunity of meeting that distinguished orientalist and 
traveller Mr. Cdborne Baker, who occupies the post of 
Consul-Gcnenil for Corea. 

In the ruin St^oul is a bad place to get away from. All 
that lies low between it and Chemalpoo becomes a swamp, 
and the hills that guide you are hidden in fog and mist 
All trafne is suspended for dtys after weather such as 1 
ttxperienceiL My horse floundered and wras bogged a 
dozen tiineS) and riding became impossible for a great part 
of the way. This will show ivhai the little trade tJiere is 
has to encounter. 

A voyiign from ChcntaljTOo of thirty hotns' duration' 
takes you past Tort Hamilton to Fusan on the south-east 
of the Peninsula. The port of which we hear so much just 
now is situated in a small island off the southern coast 
of die Peninsula, from which it is distant thirty or forty 
miles. A little to the south of it lies Quclpart,'which is 
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nearly tlinje hunOrctl miles from Shanghai The island 
. was formtd by nature for a Imrbour, bdng an amphitheatre 
of rocky hills, giving narrow access at one point to a little 
inland bay, in which anchorage for the: biggest ships is 
obtainable. The large adjacent island of Quelpart aflTords 
no such harbour, and the other adjiicent twin islartds of 
Tsustma—one of the most bcaotifui places conceivable—and 
the isles of poto. form integral portions of the Japanese 
Empire. The station commands the Yellow and Japan 
sens, as does that of Hongkong the China seas from the 
South, Doing alrout ten knots you could leave Chenialjjoo 
M four p,ni., be at Port Mamilton the same time ne^t 
and ai Fusan at two a.m. the next morning, and at 
Nagasaki next day. {i will be obvious from this that Port 
Hamilton is from evcT>- point of view a very desirably 
situated harbour. Port Lazareff is on the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, aljout two hundred and .fifty miles north of 
Fusan. and immediately to the north of Gensan, one of 
the recently opened Corean porta. It Is three hundred 
miles in a straight line from the Japanese coast, and is not 
bi so good a position as Port Hamilton. The countrv 
immediately about it, however, is of the best and most 
fertile in Corea, It is of course a far better station than 
Vladivoatoctc. at present the most southern station held 
by Russia in the Pacific, which is closed by ice during 
several months of the vrinter. Port LazarefT could not he 
occupied without a direct encroachment on Corean territory, 
while Port Hamilton, as has been stated, is situated in a 
group of small uninhabited rocks some distance from the 
almost as far indeed from it as the Japanese Islands 
of Tsusima. 

Fusan is one of the chief ports in Corea, its trade bdng 
hiu'diy I^s than that of Chemalpoo, which in chandcter also 
it resembles. 1 he town was built by Japanese immigrants; 
thus the neat appearance usual in towns of Japan, The 
Shinto Temple, surrounded by cn-ptomerias, marks the 
place as tfii'-Corcaii. The religions of Corea, it may be here 
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remarked, are nature worship, aifcestor worship, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism, if that sy'stem of ethics be called a 
rehglon* Buddhism is less firmly seated than m Japan, 
and as Shintoism, the indigenous religion of the latter 
country, may most fairly be termed its national religion, so 
may Shamanism, or nature and hero worship, perhaps 
be desenbed as tlie national religion of Corea. The only 
religion worthy of the name here, its in Japan, is Buddhism, 
and herci as there, its practice is discouraged by the State, 

At and around Fusan you sec the abject poverty of the 
people better than in the 'vicinity of the capital. Poor as 
the country is the people might make far more out of it 
than they do. But for the Japanese immigrants it seems 
almost likely that the. sea would hardly be called on to 
supply to a race of flesh-eaters some of its inexhaustible 
.stores of fish. I should be inclined to think the Japanese 
estimate of liic population at 16,000,000 odd as nearer 
than the last official census of 10,500,000^ It b a 
great mistake to suppose that it is a tiunly populated 
country. 

Crime is uncommon, and the women of the country are 
chaste, Immorality being treated as a very iserious offence. 
Deer may be shot on the island across the bay, and 
Inland are antelope, tigers, and leopards, but, so far as I 
could learn, no natives are accustomed to go after them on 
their own account or tn the stirvjce of any sportsman who 
might land for that purpose. The Corean is no sportsman, 
and is absolutely unwilling to show sport to a stranger. 

The native town of Fusm is three and a half miles 
away from the anchorage and the Japanese settlement. 
With the Deputy-Commissioner of Customs, an English 
gentleman long n^ident in the country, 1 went there to* 
call on the native magistrate. As we approach the Yamun 
a shout Is given by a ^rvant, who passes it on to another, 
who shouts in turn to a third who is near his worshi|^ 
Many gates are open, through which a carriage, much less 
a foot-passenger, iui|;!it [lasa, but the central huge gate is 
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oj>ened oui of respect ITien we reacli tJie presejice and 
sit on chairs with the magistmie, whose remarks an; alt 
matte In a loud hurricane judgment-giving voice, Was 
there much crime in these parts ? said we» “ A little, owing 
to partial neglect of my voices” thundered he. " If my 
words were iisUmed to there would be none." In cases 
of serious crime wliat was the procedure ? Again he roars, 
** 1 send the prisoner to my superior, who beh&ida or beats 
to death or exiles to the Yuen Yuen Mountains, just as 
he pleases, but if they listened to me there would be no 
need of it all." 

\^. This magistrate’s ofhciaJ title was Naval Commander 
and lostructor in Political Economy, That at least is the 
corresponding English name. There was also an admiral 
in the province of Respectful Congratulation (sixalled), 
but there were no ships belonging to the Government. 
l‘he magistrate informed me that the revenue of the pro* 
vince was chidiy raised by a land tax, paid partly in kind 
and jiartly in money. There was a tax on shops, but this 
was more of a local itiite for providing for inquests and the 
entenainment of State olhccals. His pay (I learnt from 
another source) was £80 a year. The highest ofEcial in 
Corea gets only a few hundreds. Perqulmtes, however, 
are litrge, and official position is turned to account in a 
variety of ways, 

A few words on the way in which the country is 
governed. The king is absolute, and governs through 
ministers and heads of departments or Boards, and th^e 
officials, with certain others, form the Supreme CounciL 
There are Governors for the eight provinces, and petty 
magistrates in charge of towns. Men who have passed 
the Government exammations are entitled nominally to 
official appointments, but In practice the reladoas of the 
nobles get them. In China, on the other hand, the 
successful examinees arc always appointed to office, though 
no guarantee of employment is given to candidate selected. 
As in China, civil matters are generally settliid by arbrtra- 
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tion, and ia nay case lliere is no line drawn between tlie 
ciVH and. criroicra] jurisdiction. Ciime is compaiatiirely 
rare. Serfdom is dying away. 

' The ideal aimed at in the administradnn of the country 
is a high one, but far !ess conscieniious effort is made to 
work up to it than in China. Witness as an example the 
system of competitive examination. In Corea the exami¬ 
nations are carelessly conducted, and the successful 
candidates only appointed to posts ihe nobility decline. 
In a large province in Oilna^—for imstance, Kwangtung with 
Its 19,000,000—not less than t j 2,O0O candidates will appear 
for the provincial degree. A very town of avenues and 
streets of separate cdU is maintained, for the exaimoation 
of these men. Each person has his number and his cell, 
which-be ma>' not leave until he has handed in his papers, 
be he there for several dap. The State supplies food 
meanwhile, and sentries are on guard. The subjects are 
literary, such as the ethics of Confucius, or economical. 
The style of the essay b greiilly considered, as is its call* 
gx^hy. The examiner knows only the number, anti it 
is believed that the subjects are kept absolutely secret by 
the Imperial Commissioner who conduct the examination. 
When the essays handed in in the Court of Perfect Recti¬ 
tude Jiave been duly examEited tn the Hall of Auspidoys 
Stars, and the result has been made known, some 300 out 
of 12.000 may be dedared qualified, and the 300 from 
Kwangtung, and the anccessful candidates from the other 
linwinoes, will ail appear for the superior degree at Peking, 
and the names of those, aucces&ful tn the last, test will be 
Inscribed on tablets In the temple of Confudiis in the 
ca p ita] .and in the domestic history of their country, for. 
though, there is no guarantee of employment, office is 
invariably given to tluise men. Appointments are made 
from pure motive^ . and thme is, avowedly at any rate, 
none of that payment for office that is of^nly made to 
Eastern Govf:zninents. ■ The blot on the systetn js that 
no staff is provided for Governor^ personal or oflkia4 and 
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they are therefore bound to jnakc irregnJarfy—if it be 
im^lar—ai least endxigh to pay their way. Often, how¬ 
ever, they do no more, and prove honest administrators, 
relapsing, if not reappointed after their tliree years’ tenure, 
with dignity and rtispect into the private station from which 
their talents mlsed them. The Coreans drink more than 
the Chinese. How they compare as to opium smoking 
I do not hnow, hot the Chinese as a nation are no more 
opimn smokers than the English as a nation are drunkards. 
On RQ subject has nionc gross exaggeration been expended. 
A man who smokes opium to excess is as much despised 
and ts inhnitely and immeasurably more uncommon in 
China than a man who drinks to excess is in England. 
The number who smoke moderately is infinitely and 
immeasurably less than the number who drink moderately 
in this country. That the English should be the first to 
cast stones at the Chinaman for this indulgence is indeed 
hard- But do not the English who forced the China¬ 
man to trade and beat him till he made friendst tax him 
heavily when he goes to trade tn their colonies, and 
what treatment Joes he meet with In America, which 
also {lointed big guns at him, and said, Let there be 
reciprocity between usT' 

Let no one be surprised if tJic Chinaman thinks in his 
heart that Western civilization has its drawbacks. The 
time b coming, too, when he wilt leant to know his strength, 
lus weight, the space he occupies. 

‘rime does not allow of more on a subject on which 
much might be written. Sufhee it to say that in Corea 
there is little purity in the mternai adminbtration. which 
•amounts to little more than tax coilectiag from an idle and 
docile population. In regard to foreign affaire this Eastern 
Afghanistan, coveted by Japan (her hereditary foe), admits 
niore fully than b commonly supposed the undoubted rights 
of suzerainty exercised by China, her great neighbour, her 
England, that cannot afford to allow’ her to come under the 
influence of the rival empire in the far East. The attitude 
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of Jiujssia compllcaies the prohleiti, bill may lead to a , 
yapprofhemeHt between China and Japan, in the presence 
of a mightier nation than either, the ad'i'ance of which, if 
.southwards, both nations, lihe Corea itsdr, cannot but view 
witii apprehension. 

The true policy for Corea, safe under the a;gis of China, 
is to ntaintain its position as a vassal state of that empire, 
with which uf hoe, as b well known, its relations have been 
more than cordbl. Thus she will be safe frpm Japan, safe 
in herself, for her people, srhich would not stand anneitation, 
is under existing arrangements independent, and safe, that 
is, as safe as policy and politics can make her against the 
great empire that stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific 
^ross the length of Europe and of Asia. 

J. D, Rees. 
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A jOVKJtEV IK F-\STERN SIAM. 

The best-known man in Bangkok is undoubtedly Nat Sin, 
a nobleman who holds the official title of Phra Thep 
Phaloo, whose rank is denoted by 2,500 marks, and who 
is proud of being a Stamo-CKinese and a near telaiion of 
the late second King, George Washington, of Siam. 

Nai Sin, in hb stockings—all Siamese nobles wear 
stockings, and are as proud of them and as fastidious in 
their choice as our fashionable ladies are of their bonnes— ■ 
stands, a miniature, swarthy Bacxbus, some five feet three 
inches in height, and considerably more in circumfeienos. 
Like Poo Bah. tn the hlikado, he holds many dignified 
posts, is Deputy Lord Mayor, Town Magistnite. Cbm* 
missioner of Rice Exports, and general go-between to the 
palace and to all distinguished foreigners visiting tlie 
capital. When granted an audience with the King, Phra 
Thep Phaloo fetches yon in his canine, ushers you through 
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the burlesqucly-cIaH guards, and acts as blaster of the 
CeremoDies as far as the steps of thy Proseuce Chamber, 
anil, on your return, conducts you safdy home again. 

Surely one would imagine, until acquainted with the 
manners and ctjstoms of the place, that such a distinguished, 
trusted, and useful factotum, would receive a salary, for 
such multifarious duties, a hide above that of his theatrical 
representative, or, at the very leasi, above iJiat of a Parish 
Beadle at home; but such is not the case. The Deputy 
Lord Mayor, Magistrate of the Capital of Siam, High 
Chamberlain and Gold-Stick-in‘Waiting, rejoices In a pit- 
tance of aoo Siamese ticals a year, the equivalent of about 
j^atj in English money. Such pay for such atjpointments 
of course implies nearly unTiiuJted patronage, pickings, and 
such ** insults " as Poo Bah and Siamese officials cheerily 
pocket without feelings of revenge, I <lo not assert tiiat 
Nai Sin profited by his many golden opportunities, but, 
if he did nor, and general rumour is to be believed, he 
fonns nearly tlte single official exception in the t^alni of Siam. 

Anyhow, Nai Sin looked the picture of a thriving and 
prosperous man, owned rlce-mitls and fields, houses and a 
steamer, wives, concubines, catde and slaves, b&uned with 
good nature—or a very good semblance of it—a capital 
companion, and gave me one of itie pleasantest holidays I 
have enjoyed in my life. 

I was indeed gtad to escafie from Bangkok, for notwith- 
scanding the friendship and hospitality of Mr. Ernest 
Satow. our Minister to Slam, and his kindness in doing his 
utmost to make my stay with him as pleas^t and inte¬ 
resting as possible, I was becoming oppressed with the 
, moral atmosphere of the place. My ears had been cease¬ 
lessly filled by every one. merchants, missionaries, and 
officials, that 1 met outside our Ministry, with talcs of 
ruthless, high-handed wickedness and brutal oppression, 
perpetrated by lelations of the King, and of the Ministers, 
and scetningly by nearly every noble and official throughout 
the kingdom. 
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1 sefuned to be breathing^ an atmosphere hta^-y with a 
miasma of injustice, cruelty, and oppression. The Siam^e, 
and the descendants of captured Burmese, Cambodians, 
Cochtn*Chinesc, and Annamites surmunJing' me in a]E 
dinxtions, were not only slaves, but were sunk, in the 
lowest depths of degrading and loathsome vice. Cambling" 
hells, drinking shops, opium den% and stews were owned, 
or [Kux owned, by members of the nobility, and virtue 
seemed de;td, or discouiagcil throughout the place. 

I was at length compeUed to morvr than suspect that 
the King, far from wishing to raise his jicople in the scale 
of civilization, was listlessly doing as little ;is he couM in 
the matter. He seemed to have put on the mask of 
humanity only to delude the sensitive eyes of his European 
neighbours, juid thus to enjoy voluptuous case in his Castle 
of Indolence without incurring the constant reproach and 
much dreaded active interference of Chnsci^m nations. 

The l.'ist drop in my cop was a visit to the prison 
appertaining to the Mixed Court This was indeed the 
best-kept prison in the place, or the child about whom I 
am going to tell you would have been dead long before. 
On my visit, 1 found amungst the manacled and chained 
tnhabltani.s—for men and women sleep in the same den 
wiilj a chain run through their anklets at night—a little 
girl, nine years of Jige, who had been Lo prison more tlian 
a year, for losing a small boat she had been left in charge 
trf, a boat that had been swtfit away by the swift ciirrent 
of the river, whilst the child had been thoughtlessly playing 
in the neighbourhood. On inquiry, I learnt that the child 
would not be releastKl until the boat was paid for, or 
until the hard-hearted prosecutor chose to forgive the dclrt,* 
If wc had not visited the prison, in which the stench was 
so b;id that wc liad constantly to run outside to get a 
breath of fresh air, the child would have been rotting in 
that deadly atmoaphtrre, amongst her, perhaps, equally 
innocent companion^ until kindly rotcased by demh* 

I cannot but think that the moral atmosphere of Bangkok 
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Is as hurtful tx> human minds as the fetid atntoe^here of 
that prison must be to the health of the inhabitants of the 
den, and I would strongljr advise titiy people who would 
conijiare the benehcent rule of England to the late misrule 
In Upper Burmah to visit the capital of Siam and see what 
heathendom in the East really Is. 

The longed-for opportunity had coiner Nai Sm was 
proud of his steam rTce-inifl, Mr. Satow had never seen 
it, and 1 was anxious to see the first and only milroad 
that Iiad been laid down In Slam. Nai Sin placed himsedf 
and his steamer at our disposal, and It was arranged that 
we should be ready to start before day-dawn on the ist of 
August, 

By 5 a.in. we were on botud the steamer, with our 
bedding, servants, and baggage, and in a few minutes w'ere 
steaming slowly down the river in a tlikk must which ivid 
the beautiful gardens of palm, mango, tamarind, and other 
trees that skirt the river, and delude the stranger as to the 
real slae of the suburbs, and even pievented us from seeing 
the junks and steamers lying at anchor until we were nearly 
u^x>o them. 

Two hours later we were passing Paknam, and the 
pretty pagoda-decked islantls in the river, and snuling at 
the trumpery fortifications that had been erected, under t!ic 
supposition that they would tend to frtghtcfl a hostile fli^ct 
from endeavouring to enter it. li is. needless to say that 
one or two of our modeni gun*bo£its could not only silence 
these batteries in a few minutes; but demolish the ludicrously 
armed tin-pot vessels that His Majesty clionses to term Itis 
lluct A few toqiedoes would have been much mure usefrd 

a defence, and would hav'e cost a minute fraction oi 
what has been sr^uandefud in the present bogus orroi^^e- 
mentSi^ 

Leaving the river wc quickly crossed the bar, and were 
soon feeling the very unpleasant effects of a heavy swell, 
arising fiqpm a strong gale that had been blowing a few 
hours before. You may imagine how the little tug pitdietl 
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and roll<^d as It went along, screwing Hrst to th^ 
then to the left thnmgh tlic wnves- Although good sntfors 
tn ordinary circumstances, the motion made us long for 
the entrance of the Bang Pa Kong River. We grew paler 
and yellower every moment, yet could not help smiling at 
our sturdy companioit, so well set upon his stout, stumpy It^ 
that tlic steamer might have nearly turned turtle without his 
losing his equilibrium. 

Passing junks partially dismasted, endeavouring to 
make headway with the remnants of their mat sails, 
which had been blown to tatters during the late gale, and 
winding through fishing and mussel stakes driven into the 
bed of the sea, we were glad to enter the mouth of the 
Bang Fa Kong River and steam once more in quiet waters. 

Near the mouth of the river, backed by the beautifully 
wootled Blue Mountains, are the fishing towns of Bang 
Mai and Bong Plasoi, the latter celebrated as the rendez¬ 
vous from which Phya Tak, the Siamo-Chinese usurper, 
departed to drive the Burmese out of Siam. This worthy 
liaving lied from the Burmese, who were attacking 
Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam, in 1767, reached 
Chantabun, a hiwn on the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
.Si^, Collecting a targe force of desperadoes, dacoits, 
and pirates in that district, he subsisted for a time by 
robbing vtltages and merchant ships. In this w-ny be soon 
became noted as a daring leader, and gradually increased 
his force to ten tliousand men. Forming a treaty with the 
Governor of Bang Plasoi, he Invited him to an entertain¬ 
ment on board one of hb shijis, and, after making him 
intoxicated, had him seized and tossed into the sea, Phva 

M 

Tak then plundered the place, seized the family anjl 
treasure of the late Governor, and deebred hlms^f ruler 
in his place. The terrilicd people were forced to cut down 
timber, and construct war-boats for his party ; and he was 
thus enabled to proceed to Ayuthia, turn the Burmese out, 
and reign over the country. This was the end Burmese 
rule in Siam. 
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Passing several small villages mhabited by the ordinary 
* mixed population of Slam, the houses raised on piles some 
six or eight feel from the ground, with the space between 
the ground and the floor nearly ill Led up by mussel shells, 
in which small pearls are often found, we reached the Kow 
Din or “cut-off'’ of the river, which was formed by a 
wood-cutter making a ditch for drawing his boat over the 
neck of a bend. The ditch rapidly widened, and soon 
became the main channel of the river, thus shortening its 
course by several miles. Most of the sugar-cane crops in 
the vidnit)' were ruined by the cut-off, and the water In 
die river opposite Nal Sin’s mill, which used to be salt for 
only one hour in the day, now remains salt lor five hout^ 
The man who made the ditch is said to have gone mad 
with disgust at the disastrous effects of his engineering 
feat. 

During my journeys in indo-China, I was fre<juently 
regaled with l^ends concerning the country I was passing 
through. The most modem one ^'as told me by Nai Sin, 
wnth the countenance of a true believer in his story^ about 
this very same untucky Kow Din, U appears that a few 
y'cars ago, wlten the cut-off was yet only 70 feet in breadth, 
a famous Buddhist monk, whilst on a pilgrimage, arrived 
at the place with his disciples. Finding hU progress 
stopped by the ditch being too deep to wade across, and 
believing in the enormous power that he had acquired 
through his superabundant merit, he faced his disconcerted 
disciples, who were on the point of turning hack, and 
addressed them thus: “ Stay where you are, my disciples, 

and I, by the power of my merit, will become a bridge for 
you to pass m'jw. After crossing this stream, you tan 
restore me to my natural shape by pouring sacred water 
upon my head" He then plunged into the river, and, 
taking the form of a monstrous crocodile, stretched across 
from bank to bank. A mouse has never yet been found so 
rash as to attempt to bell the cat How could the infatuated 
monk expect such perfect faith In his disciples as to make 
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them tread across such a honibfy htdeoi^ bridge? Human 
uatare had its way^: no sooner was the miracle performed, 
than the disciples, glancing at the huge reptile, as if by 
general consenr. fled homewards. There the poor disetHt- 
sblate monk sdli lingers fasting, being too religious to touch 
animal food, and there he must remain in his voluotarily 
assumed form, doing solitary and hungry penance, until 
released by that sacred water which seems .so tong on the 
road. 

The Bang Pa Kong River is very serptmtine m its 
course. The Blue Mountains, appearing ahead, asiem, and 
on either side of us, as we ascended the river, would have 
been most confusing had we not known that there was only 
one range of hills in our vicinity. Owing to the vagaries 
of the river, we did not reach the mill until tiwee o’clock 
in die afternoon. 

Nm Sin's milt is situated at Toon Chang, a village 
Inhabited chiefly by Swatow Chinese, who have married 
Siamese and Lau wives, and by pig|k We also saw a few 
Siamese and Lau men lolling about, who were most likely 
the slaves of Nai Sin, 

The populiition in the various villages we had passed 
coming up the river, was curious from an ethnological 
point of view. Some of the villages were occupied by 
Cambodians; others by Cochin-Chinese; some by L,;iu; 
and a few by Siamese. But the Chinamen s^iemed to be 
ubiquitous. Half the population of Bangkok, and indeed 
half the population rf the Delia, ts Chinese, and very few 
of the people arc without some trace of the Chinese tn 
them. 

To account for this mixed popuktion, we must remetn- 
1 >er that Siam has had many successful wars with the' 
Burmese. Peguans. Malays, Cambodians, Cochm-Chincse, 
,ind Lau of the Meh Kong Valley; it has also received a 
Luge number of refugees from Pegu. All of the descend¬ 
ants of the pnsoners and refugees aie treated as captives 
of war and termed Government slaves. ' 
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As these non'Siamesi; skives, who form full}'' tu'o*diLfds 
, of the nod’Chinese popuhition of Siam^ are barred by 
special clauses from oil benefits derivable from the emanej- 
jjation decrees of the present Klngv the decrees are a farce 
and were merely issued to delude Europeans Into the belief 
that the King was a dvilused momifch, and was doing hb 
utmost, gradifiUy, to abolish slavery from his kingdom. 

Kai Sin’s mill is- marked on the charts as the English 
Mill, having been l>uilt and owned for some years by an 
Koglbi) Urm who employed him as their manager, until, in 
time, he became a partner and, ultimately, owner of the 
mill The house, which lies about a hundred yards off. is 
of the usual type of teak-post bungalows in Hurmah, with 
a shingle roof, plank walls and floor, and stairs leading 
dow'n Into the garden from the front and back vemndahs. 
The door b raised eight feet from the ground to enable 
the air to play freely under it, and dbperse any miasma 
which may be iloating after sunset near the surface of the 
earth. Of course, such a precaution is likewise useful to 
secure the building from snakes and any wild animals that 
may be prowling about; and may be used as a shelter for 
dog-carts and for other purposes. 

The itluc Mountains bad faded into space as w'e 
ascended die river, and the counuy had now the appear¬ 
ance of a dead level To the west, the plain extends for 
more than a hundred miles, to the foot of the spurs of the 
TenasscHm range, A few miles above the town of Petriou, 
wliich ires a little to the north of the mill, a canal has been 
constructed, some tifty miles In length, connecting Bangkok 
with the Bang Pa Kong River. 

To the east, the plain reaches some two hundred and 
fifty miles, with hardly a perceptible water-partirig, then 
turning to the south-east embraces the Tale Sap or Great 
Lake of Carnbodia, and forms the delta of the Cambodia 
River- To the north and north-east, it stretches fift)- miles 
or mure to tlic foot of the Dong Ph)a Phai, or the forest 
of the Fire King, the fever-infesied hills which lie to the 
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south of the ICorat plateau. On the south it is bounded 
by the sea and by the Blue Mouiit^s, which extend, from 
near the mouth of the Bang Pa Kong River, In a south' 
easterly direcdon, pouring their waters into the Cambodia 
Lake and the Gulf of Siam. 

The celebrated sapphire mines, which have recently 
drawn such crowds of Toungthoos from Britlslt Burmah 
in search of sudden wealth, are situated in these hilts. The 
mines are said to be so unhealthy that few of these ad¬ 
venturers live 10 return. According to BLdiop Pallegoix, 
his party whilst wandering amongst these mountains in an 
hour or two collected a handfij of precious stones. The 
portion of Indo-Chlna, lying to the south of Yunnan, 
appears from the accounts of travellers to be rich in 
minerals. In the hills to the east and west of Siam Proper, 
far down into the Malay Peninsula, gold has been mined for 
ages. According to M, Mouhot, the Cambodian liills con¬ 
tain gold, argentiferous lead, zinc, copper, and iron; the 
last two in abundance, but being fever-ridden and inhabited 
by Karen, Xong. and other wild tribes, their wealth has 
not been fully exploited. As we passed up stream, we 
found ihe land on both banks cultivated as gardens, sugar¬ 
cane plantations, and paddy fields. Prom the many 
straggling villages along the courses of the rivers and 
canals, one would conclude that the country w'as thickly 
populated, but, on inquiry, we found this was not the 
case; agriculture ceases a short distance inbuid, and not 
more than one-twcndeth of this vast plain Is under culti¬ 
vation. 

\Vc were told that the Siamese Government, notwith¬ 
standing the sparseness of the population in the delta, does 
all it can to discourage extensive immigraiian from China, * 
as the Chinese are dogged, hard-working people, w'ho 
object to dishonesty and oppression, when practised on 
themselves, and have frequently risen in rebellion against 
their would-be squeezers, both in China and in Siam, 

In iSifB. at the time Phya Bodin, the Siamese den era). 
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was rtturnin|r from Caitifwdia after hts succesHfiil war 
against the Cochin-Chinese, the Governor of Pciriou left 
the fort with his servants and garrison to meet him. leaving 
the armoury, which includeii six cannon, a large amount 
of gunpowticr, anU a quantitj- of small-arms, in the charge 
of a sun nil gnanj. The Chinese rose id rebellion, seized 
the fon, and, closing the gates, held it for a month against 
the united forces of the General and the Governor. WTien 
it was at length stormed, the Governor fell in the a^ulL 
Every Chinese within it was massacred. The rebellion 
spread like wild-fire, and was not put down until ten ihou- 
sand Chinese had fallen. The sugar mills and other 
property <lestroyed are said to have been valued at over a 
million dollars. 

The Siamese, who arc perhaps the most mongrel 
people in the world, are a nation of slaves, nine-tenths of 
the people are cither Government slaves or in debt-bondage. 
From die Go^'ernors downwardn, .ill who are not slaves are 
serfs of the King. The Chinese are neither serfs nor 
slaves. They can go as they will throughout the country’. 
Tiiey are tlie tax-gatherers, and, joimly witii the King's 
favourites, the monopolists of the ta.vcs of the country, 
ideally all the trade, with the exception of that carried on 
by our Burmese, Toungthoo. and Indian subjects, mid by 
a few Eurojjeans, Is in their hands. They are the shop¬ 
keepers, shoemakers, bricklayers, carpenters, tailors, ftsher- 
men, and gardeners of Siam ; the owners and agents of 
'some of the steamers; die coolies employed in the saw- 
rnilts and rice-mills; they man the cargo boats and unload 
the ships; and by Eura^Hsans are considered the best 
servants in tlic country^ Tbcy are frugal in their habits, 
quick to learn, and utilize everything, 

.4 missionary in Siam calls them the Americans of the 
East. Many of them, are nur fellow-subjects, having been 
bom either in Hong Kong or in the Straits Settlements; 
but, wheihtiir bom m our territories, China, or Siam, these 
sturdy, resolute, industrious, and shrewdly inidligeni men 
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cojtvtnaiid respect, and Icsist upon ^ir triiatmcnt wherever 
they ga 

The diseouragcmeiit of Chinese Immigration is not, 
ho^¥evc^, the sole reason why this vast and. mcfSt fertile 
plain is leli un tilled, and <Keupied mostly by elephants, 
bears, ahii other wild beasts. The King draws the greater 
part of his Income by encouraging the depravit}' of the 
people. The privilege of keeping gambling-hells and 
lotteries, and places for the sale of opium and spirits, are 
granted as monopoUes, aj\d the very laws of the kingdom 
are so framed as to aid in ever^- way the propagation of 
these vices. The lotteries which are held at mid-day and 
mid-night in the large towns fascinate the people, and 
draw' them away frorn the count^)^ Music, drinking, and 
theatricals entice (jeopie to the hells where gambling goes 
on: and consunt frequenters, the chances being as nine 
to eight against them, lose not only al! they are worth, 
but end by mortgaging tliemselves, their wives and their 
families into debt-bondage, which has for centuries been 
the ruin of the people and a curse 10 Siam. 

Leaving tlie mill at 10 p.m, in ibe steamer, we did not 
wake Uie nt-xt morning till we had passed the mouth of a 
second canal leading from Bangkok, which shortens the 
distance between the capita) and Pachtm to about seventy 
miles. Shortly above the canal the Nakhon Nayok branch 
enters from the west, and thence the main river, along 
w'htch we are travelling, is known as the Pachim River. 
The Nnkhon Nayok stream isfonned hy two branches, Loth 
riang in the Dong Phya Phai Hills and meeting near the 
village of Hang O, up to which place Nai Sin's steamer con 
run. From thence the town of Nakhon Nayok is reachejl 
by boot In four bonrst 

The banks of the river, throughout long reaches, were 
Ijoautifiedby magnificent dumps orbambooi;, whose feathery 
plumes, played with by the sun and die hreeie, present a 
constantly varying charm. The deep recces between the 
dumps look like fairy' bowers. The thick foliage offers a 
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perfect . proteccton from die tropical sun, and no retreat 
could be found more enjo^’able for one's mid-day mad. 
To lie down ivbcui weary in the deep shade of tlie bamboo 
forest, on the soft, sUircry leaves that liavc fallen, witii a 
large tug spread over them to protect me from the ants, 
those plagues of the £:ist; Just far enough away from, my 
camp to lose, the din of tlte cvcr-chattcring servants: a cup 
of cofifee by my side: a good cigar in my mouth; and lo 
listlessly allow thoughts to pass into dreams, and dreams to 
take me where dreams only can, is the nearest approach to 
perfect happiness that 1 have attained to. 

The scenery along these Indo*Chinesc rivers is Indeed 
exquisitely beautiful, the streams w'ind continuously 
through evcrchanging foliage ; widi here and there a 
house, pagoda, or temple, peeping, cut from the trees : 
children playing on the banks; people going to and from 
market In their little dug-outs, the boats of the poor. Mere 
and there a yellow’-robed p&ra. or monk, paddled along by 
the pupils of his school, on his morning mission to colL'Ct 
Irom the religiously disposed the daily food for his miai. or 
manastery'. Men, women, and children, seeming I j' fearless 
of the Dumeious crocodiles whidi infest the river, swimming 
about, laughing, breaming, joking, and splashing each 
other, A hop-o'-my-thumb astride of a huge buffalo, until 
the brute gets rid of liim for a moment by rolling in the 
water. Here a gang of men and women fishing with 
baskets or with fltng-nets. The whole scene is teeming 
with life, and the people seem gay notwithstanding their 
Jegnidation and the life they are bom to. To account for 
tills we must remember tliat the slavery of Slam is not like 
the old nigger slavery of America, WTitps are not used, to 
goad the people to work, and every man can change his 
master by borrowing tlie money and . selling himself or his 
family elsewhere, Tiom all accounts, slaves are the most 
indolent class in the countjy', doing less than a third of tlie 
work Uiai a Cliinaman toms ouL The wrotneo of Siam arc 
*' bold-faced gigs,” and unfit lo be named in the same day 
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with the modest and neatly-appjirelled women, the peasant- 
born ladies of Burmah* They are Intensely ignorant, and 
not one tn a hundred outside die American Mission Schools 
can read or write. Men and women are dressed alike in 
Siam. On a missionary asking a girl if site could read, she 
exclaimed, with evident surprise, “ Why, I'm a girl!" 
Still, in Siam, as In Burmah, the women are much 
more industrious, and generally shrewder, than the men. 

As we proceeled further up-stream the villages became 
fewer, and the monkej^ more prevalent, the noise of die 
steamer seemed to startle without frightening them. We 
could sec them running on all fours swifdy aher us as we 
went, as if curious to see what sort of folk we were, or 
anxious to be fed. From the extreme ends of many of the 
branches, suspended over the water, hung the grass-built 
retort-shaped nests of the finch, Nai Sin told us that the 
vtllngers can always tell the height the coming floods will 
rise to by the levd these knowing birds build their nests 
aL Owing to the serpentine course of the river, we did 
not reach Pachim umii lO a.m., having been twelve hours 
on a Joumej’ measuring fiately twenty mites in an air line. 

The fort of Pachim Is similar in construction to that of 
Petriou, a square with sides about eight hundred feet in 
length, containing about fifteen acres. The walls, crenellated 
at the top. are about 1 2 feet high, have redans at each 
corner, are backed up on the inside with an earthen rampart 
to allow people to fire over them, and are ^entered by four 
gates, one in each side. The fort was built some fifteen 
years ago, most likely as a refuge in case of further Chinese 
rebellions. In the centre of the fort is a temple containing 
the ustud image of Buddha. Outside the temple ts a 
lingam, to which offerings are made by the women of the 
district, and prayers offered up for a fntitful marriage. It 
was stuck all over with joss sticks and prayer flags, as was 
likewise a model of it which had been erected by one votary 
in the temple. Other* had offered lakms or miniature 
theatres resembling doTls'-hoases, flowers, er ytk ^d rice, fruit. 
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, dolls, and all kinds of trash* From the top of die fort wall 
we had a fine view of the hills to the nonh. To the north¬ 
west, beyond Nakhon Nayok, we could trace out six ranges 
or huge spurs. The nearest is named Kow Khio, the 
next Kow Chakaeban, and the furthest, the highest, the 
monarch of them all, whose altitude we guessed at from 
;),OQO to 6,000 feet, Kow L,ome, or the mountain of the 
winds. 

The village of Pachim con tains about a thousand in¬ 
habitants, and is by no means an imposing place. The 
houses, except when owned by rich Chinese, are merely 
thatched ^ shanties, raised on posts some feet from the 
ground, with filthy floors of split bamboo^ and mat walls, 
with a rough bamboo verandah in front They contain 
three ai^artmenis—the sitting room, or rather, squatting 
die Suunese squat like toads—the kitchen, and 
the sleeping room. 

There is no furnitune in the housr^ with the exception of 
a stool about ,i foot square, which serves for 3 table at meal¬ 
times ; a few Joints of bamboo hanging to the walb for the 
purpose of holding.odds and ends; and two or three bug- 
infested mats that serve as mattresses at night and are 
produced for honoured visitors to squat on. Cleanliness 
seems to be unknown aniongst the Siamese j cobwebs 
drape and tapestry the building from the ridge to 
the ground. Under the kitchen is a cesspool where 
all the dregs, str^s, scraps, and general filth are thrown 
through the crevices in the floor, for the dogs, ducks, and 
pigs to fight for. Beneath the sleeping and squatting 
apartments buffaloes and cattle are tethered at night to 
sAvti them from the numerous cattle thieves, who, through¬ 
out Siam, are said to be either tlie retainers of the 
Governors of the provinces or else share their plunder 
with them. 

After visiting the Governor, a grey-headed, dumsily* 
built man « 3 f about fifty-five^ and asking him to have a boat 
made ready to cany us to Kabin, from Thatoon, wc went 
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llttlt: fartlicr to the goW quartz-crushing milli which is _ 
situated in the same endusiin: as the conn try resitieoce of 
the late nobleman, Phra Phicha. The place is suirotmded 
vvith a kind of lemiced fonificatjon. underneath which, with 
openings into the enclosure, are aituaicd the tlwclling-places 
of the men and the storehouses used in connection with the 
cinarta crusliittg. The enclosure and the buUdings w^re 
evidently designed by an Itdinn architecL The top of 
the fortification is a fine esplanade, and the garden 
been laid out in true ludian style. T'hts nobleman b said 
to have been far in advance of other Siamfesc, He had 
acquired European tastes, married tlie daughter of a 
Gonsul-General, and evidently spent great pains in sur¬ 
rounding htir with all the articles of Western luxury. 

i'hra Phicha was a gnsu: favourite of the King's, and 
growing stronger and stronger every day, he excited the 
hatred of the then all-powerful Regent, who long looked 
for a chance of getting a possible rival into his clutches, 
prom all I could hear. I wm Jed to believe diat Phra 
Phicha, far from luring worse than the general nobility, was 
a very gn^t improvement upon them, Howct'cr, he had 
been brought up more or less to look upon tlic people as 
sbves born to obey bis orders, to act on tliem instantly 
and without coMptiinu He had greatly improved the 
navigation of the Pachun River by cutting through the 
bends, and withdrawing snags and other obstructions fitmi 
its bed. One day. liaving ordered the [leople to remove a 
tree which bad toppled into the river, a man refused to 
help, whereui>on the incensetl nobleman Itad his htiad held 
under water by a forked stick, longer than was good for 
either of them. The man came up dead. The Regent 
heanl of the homidde, placed Phra Phicha in confincnieut, 
ci>cned his cars to. and some people say encouraged, 
complaints of his past peculation smd misbelmvionr, and 
finally caused him to be executed, \\ itb Phia I'hiclias 
death the gold workings were stop|>ed, and the tleserted 
mill and house being neglected, rapidly fell »mo ruin, i 
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Now the place is a picture of desolation; the rain leaks 
* through the roof, the walls and floor are rotting, and the 
magniheent glass chanddiers and other ihicoraiions still in 
place seem nterdy a mockety of the now deserted and 
decaying mansion. Ore is lying in heaps at the s^wt, hut 
the mill is idle, and the fast-decaying building is merely a 
storehouse for telegraph material 

Leaving Facbim about noon with the Governor’s boat 
in tow, we gradually wended our way up-stream, the banks 
increasing in height as we went, and snags, which there 
was no Phra Phieba to remove, rendering navigation 
dangerous. Wc reached Thatoon at 4.45 p-m*.—beyond 
this it was not safe to take tlie steamer. The current 
was now so strong that the cumbersome boat, which the 
Governor of Pachim had lent us, made slow headway. 
We, therefore, borrowed a smaller and swifter craft from the 
headman at Thatoon. Owing to the deby in making fresh 
ariangements, we were unable tOfjet off again until midnight 
The v’illage of Thatoon ts inhabiUid by Cambodians, 
who were settled there by Phya Bodin in 1835, on his 
letura from one of his wars. The Cambodians aro udler 
than the Siamese, and in stature and countenance have a 
strong resemblance to the Burmese Shans. Their liair, 
however, is slightly wavy,, and their skin is decidedly 
darker. Nai Sin said that you could always tell them by 
their crumpled skin and light-blue lips. 

Paddy is cultivated in the neighbourhood of the vilbge, 
but beyond theTields the forest commences, and extends 
to the prairie in Camitodia. Pea-fowl, Jungle-fowl, phea¬ 
sants. deer, tigers, and bears are said to be plentiful. Wc 
heard of three kindi$ of beats^hc man-bear, the monkey- 
bear. and the dog, or honey-bear. The hill minor, the 
talking minor of India, were frequently seen by us on mir 
journey, as well as Hocks of parrots. It is unnecessary to 
note storks, paddy birds, and other waders that arc to be 
found wherever water lies on the ground. The small boat 
could hardly contain the recumbent bulk of Mai Sin and 
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our siey]tier pefsoos In repose, ' The cramped position we 
had to assume made sleep for us nearly an Impossibility, ' 
even if we Itad been able to slumber with the deafening 
musk emanating from tlie nose of our fat friend. 

About seven next morning we reanhed Pattnam Kabb. 
where another branch of the river enters from the west. 

It is a large straggling village, with a Cjonsiderable trade, 
as was evidenced by lioats Iblng the bank for a third of 
a mite, Muang Kabb, where the Governor resides, is 
situated two and a half miles distant, and is chkdy peopled 
by Lau. The Lau are the Laos of French travellers; the 
name ts pronounced with the '* au," like " ow ’* in our word 
*'cow," and docs not take an ^'s** in the plural. 

From Kabin a raiiitary road was constructed by Phya 
Bod in to Se-su-pon in Cambodia, along which travelers to 
Siam-rap and the celebrated ruins of ,Ancor still travel. 
Slam-rap is 264. miles from Bangkok by canal, river, and 
road. The journey is generally made by water to Pachlm, 
and thence by ponies, with ox-carts to carry the baggage, 
vu'i TCabin, Wattana, Arran, and Se-su-pon to Siam-mp. 
The Journey could be made in fifteen days from Bangkok 
were It not for the delay b procuring carts at the different 
towns along the route. The liire of carts is a dollar and a 
quarter a day, which makes the journey very expenBive, as 
at least two carts are required for the carriage of baggage, 
commissariat, and beddbg. The water-parting Is near the 
town of Wattana, about forty-eight miles east-south-east 
from Kabb. The forest ends near the town of Arran, and 
thence onwards is a vast prairie. 

Turning up the west branch d" the river, in about half 
a mile we came to the place where the telegraph line from 
Bangkok to Saigon crosses the stream, and where the rail*’ 
way which WAS constructed for bringing the ore from the 
gold mines ends. The length of the line Is about ten mtlte. 

It has been disused and left without rejiair since Phra. 
Phicha's death, and, together with the waggons, Is fast 
going to rack and ruin. * 
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It was jio use tmciginiJ ten miles alonj^ the line to the 
* now deserted mines, so we left the scene of past enterprise 
anil returned rapidly by boat to Thatoon, where the steamer 
was vratdng for us. On our way down w'e noticed many 
large bees" nests, each containing i4bout a gallon of wax and 
honey, suspended from the horizontal branches of tlie Tong 
Yang, or cotton trees. 

We landed at Pachim, and chairs were brought out for 
us from the Governors house. Soon afterwards the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor with a large following 
came to pay their respects, bringing a tame otter and a 
young peacock as presents. The otter went overboard at 
sea through the carelessness of our sawants. Having 
entertained the Governor and hia suite on board the 
steamer, and borrowed two Lau men and women for a 
couple of days to entertain us, as they were said to be 
good actors and musicians, we started for Petriou, 

The actors and actresses had been for some time in. jail 
for stealing, or for being accused of stealing, buflaloes, and 
were therefore accompanied by a couple of jailors. The 
performance consisted of a dialogue between n man and a 
woman, the former wooing her for his wife, and the latter 
coyly putting Him off with various excuses. A third in¬ 
dividual kept lime by clapping her hands, whilst the fourth 
played the accompaniment. There W3.s much waving ol 
hands in r^ular measure. The instrument played by tlie 
man was the Lau organ, which is found amongst many of 
the tribes in Southern Chinit, as well as in tltc Eastern 
Shan, or Lau, Suitta in the ba^n of the Meh Kong. It 
consists of fourteen long slender reeds, the mouth being 
placed to a perforated coconnut shell, through which the 
reeds The intervals, according to Mr. Satow, who 

is not only an accompliahcd linguist, but a very good 
approach to the major scale. 

On arriving at Petriou wc called on the Govereor, to 
make hLs acquaintance and arrange for a crocodile hunt«a 
pastunc*hc delights in. W^c found him looking tike one of 
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Stature's gentlemen, a pleasatit; soMierly-buUt man, con¬ 
siderably talier thnn the jiverage Siamese, who are a puny 
race, anfl sevent^'-sbe years of age. was only too 

tldlglittitl to indulge lis, and lo show his prowess, and at 
once sent off men with the necessary bait and tackle, and 
made iiirangements for the bunt to come off the nciit morn¬ 
ing. The bait consi-sts of a live duck, which is listened 
across the back to a short sttefc. pointed at both ends, and 
attached by a long line of rattan links to a bmiboo fioaL 
Maying l>eeii intcrview^cd by two Burmese who had com¬ 
plaints against the Governor lor not aiding them In the 
recovery of cattle Uiiit had been stolen from them, we left 
for the mill, had lunch, and were enterpiined by the l^u 
performers In the evening. 

The next morning, August 5, we left early for the hunt, 
accompiinied by seven boats. Oti reaching the bend of the 
river whe^ the baits bad been laid, die hunters cotatnenced 
uttering incantations In order to force the crucocllles bo oomti 
to die surface* this they c.a]l preaching. We were liowcrver 10 
be disappointed, the preaching was in vain, and alter sever^ 
hours, drenched ihriMtgh with rain, wi: retnmeii to lunch at the 
mill. 1 he same evening ■we left for Bangkok, and awoke at 
two tile next morning to find ourselves at s^ off the mouth 
of the Bang Pa Kong River, 1 he sea got rougher as we 
proceeded, and the steamer pitched and rolled about until 
we suddenly found oumelves, about an hour before day¬ 
break, bumping On tlie bar off the ^leh Nani River, and, as 
the tide was going down, stuck there. Shortly after dawn 
wc hailed a boat laden with bamboos, which their owners, 
Chinese fishcrnieo, were going to plant in a deep cK^nnel 
to form a fkh-trap. Leaving our luggage in the steamer, 
we sailed with a Favoutnbic breere to Piikmun, which, is ’ 
about six miles from ihc bar, und wailed in the customs 
house for the arrival of the steamier, in which we made the 
rest of our journey ui Bangkok, 

Euroixans and Americans, wdwm I consulted in SL'um 
agreed with me that the only hope for improvcmcnl in the 
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trade of tbr iind in the condition of die people, lay 

either in foreign conquest, or in die opening op of the 
countrj' by mitways. With the construction of railways 
seifdom niid slavery would inevitably vanish. With rail¬ 
ways the King could obtain a iierfect control over his 
officials, and lusticc would cease to be a mere means for 
oppression. M well ns a mockery. With railways the 
revenues from cultivation and other sources would increase, 
and there would remain no excuse for the shtMineful mono¬ 
polies which are now mining and depraving the people. 

It is solely our fiiult that railways in Siam have not 
Already been commenced. Our Minister told me before 1 
loft that tlic King would construct u railway up the ■vailuy 
of the Mcb Nam from Bangkok to Kaheng, as well as a 
branch to our frontier at Myawitddi, if our Go^-ifrumenc 
de-slred it, and would promise to meet the branch with a 
line from our British Burmah seaport of Maulmam. 

Such a line would form the base for the connection of 
India and China by railway, a connection defied by every 
Chamber of Commerce of this kingdom—a conne^on that 
would tie together the two most populous countnes m the 
world, and would vastly tnerease our mutual trade. Such a 
connection, however, would threw fresh responsihilines 
;md, perhaps, more work on our Government and offiaafe. 
We need not ilierefore lit surprised that two yc.ios liave 
elapsed without anything further being done by our 

Government in the matter. 

WTien departing from Siam 1 was told that 1 left be¬ 
hind me the reputation of being the most inquisitive i«r^n 
iku had ever been there. If my etiriMlty. by throwing 
light ui»n the deylonble misgovernmeot of the mntiy, 
shame, the psciido.eieirKed King Into amdiomting the 

condition of the peopk I =1^31 *!■* 
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CHOTA NAGPORE; ITS PEOPLE AND 
RESOURCES. 


Ik iteUymg ihe many- complicated problems which per¬ 
plex Indian admimetratm^, those connected with the 
maintenance, distribution, and employment of the enormous 
and rapidly increasing pofjulation of the Gangctic valley 
must be reckoned among the class which presents the 
greatest difficulties, and most urgently demands an early 
solution, The object of the present paper is to give an 
account of the country of Chota Nagfxjre, adjoining the 
valley of the Ganges, and its people; and to show that by 
3 wise development and use of its great natural resourees. 
the prosperity and wealth of India may be increased, and 
the condition of the people Eving in the area watered bj^ 
the Ganges aftd its tributaries materially and p^anendy 
improved Additional means of earning a living would 
be given to this bige popubtion rendering famines 
lesss probable than tlicy are at present, while a more 
orngenia] field for emigration should be opened to the 
inhabitants of the more congested districts than that ofTered 
by^^n and the colonies which receive emigrants from 


The great importance of the questions arising out of 
the excessive population of the Gangeuc valley has long 
been recognized by Government, and is suffidenily proved 
by the statement of the roUowing facts which hav-e been 
Muendy recorded in omcbl documents, and may. 1 
believe, be said to be uncontested. 

. the country traversed by the Ganges and 

Its inbutaries is over one hundred and fifty th^^aad 
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square miles, or more thari three times that of England; 
• anft throughout this mtinerise teiritorj' the population 
averages over 400 to the square mile, while tn many 
tiistricts, which taken together are larger than England, it 
runs from 6 qo to 1000 per square mile. The people arc 
almost all agriculturists, and as the greater number of the 
cultivators and their families have to live on the produce of 
less than one acre per head, it is clear that the land must 
be extraordinarily fertile, or those who till it exceptionally 
good and industrious farmers, to be able to live in ordinary 
years in fair comfort on their small holdings, while tlmir 
position must be exceedingly precarious in years of deficient 
crops. The exceptional fertility of the soil is proverbial; 

' and no one who knows the Indian ryots can accuse tlxem 
of want of ]nda.stry, but considering bow heavily they arc 
hampered in their work, it must be a matter of astonish- 
ment to any one wlio has ever considered the question, how 
a very large nximber of them can succeed in getting a 
living. The ryot has rarely any capital, and is conse¬ 
quently nearly always in debt; his agricultumJ implements 
are of the rudest description, and even if he had mouey to 
buy better appliances, his plot of land, as cultivated under 
the system he Is accustomed to, is coo small to pay interest 
on the outlay, and bis cattle too weak to draw a plough 
which will do more than merely scratch the soil. To add 
to all Uiese disadvantages, the nianun* which ought to be 
put upon the land must be dried and burnt as fuel, for ns 
all timber^—except small patches left in some villages for 
making rafiers, carts, and ploughs—has been cleared away, 
no firewood can be got except in large towns, ami tltere 
it is very dear. Chamod. which Is letter adapted for 
native use, is still more expcnst^’c. In no village is any 
land manured except a comparatively small portion dose to 
the homesteads, and this only gets ashes and scrapings in 
very small quantities. Even if the ryot could put the 
manure uf his cattle on the fields, the quantity available 
would, owing to the diminutive size of the beasts, be very 
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much lesii Utao is used by goocl laimers m oiht^ coiuiiricsi 
and one great, though by no means tlte only, cause of the * 
smahness of tht; cattle, is the sinaU quantity of food that 
can be spared for thdr subsistence. It b no wonder that 
before the precautionary and ameliorative measures, under¬ 
taken of late years, famines should have been too frequent 
in these countries : and that even now the poorer and less 
prosperous culiivators and labourers should, as has been 
proved, by odicial inquiries Into the of the great 

mortality in the gaols of the healthy countiy of Behar, be 
habitually in a low state of health, while the want of stamina 
among tlve coolies from the Gangetic ^'ulley is wdl known 
among the employers of I nclian labour 

The remedies for the over-population described aben'e, 
which bear upon the subject under discussion, are (i) an 
Increase in tbc productive powers of the soil; (2) the 
employment of a large part of the agricultural population 
in manufactures; and (3) emigration. 

The agricultural dq>artmcnt lately constituted in Bengal, 
and that employed for a good many years past under the 
Government of the North-West Provinces, are botli striv¬ 
ing eamesdy to iroprove the position of the cultivators; 
and a great deal bus already been done to increase the 
fertility of the soil by the construction of the Ganges, 
Jumna, and SOn canals; but there are still large tracts in 
Oude. Goruckpore, Chumparun, Tirhoot, North Bh^;ul- 
pore, and Punnrah, which require to be protected from 
droughts and iiootls by making canals from tlie numerous 
streams in these districts which flow' into the Ganges amt 
im inbutiiiics. It must, however, be recollected that though 
canal water fertilizes the land, yet that it dot± not restore 
to the soil all that has been taken from it by the crops it* 
filters: so that continual inigation, unli^ the land be 
properly treated, ultiuiaicly cidiausts its powers. Now that 
a great dad of land is deprived by irrigation of the rest it 
used to get from periodical drot^^hts, it is more than ever 
necessary 10 give the culuvatora the means of manuring it. 
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and of fueflinj^ diemsclvus and tht;rr catile becior than they' 
* do now. To stxure this the Hrist object to be aimed at by 
all who wtsli to inv[]rovc the country, is to give the ryot a 
constant supply of cheap fuel which can be more than paid 
for by the increased produce of the soil cujsed by the legi^ 
itmaie u^(^ of the manure which is now wasted on the fines 
necessary far cooking. 

As for manufactures, railways, by bringing in cheap 
imports, are rapidly killing & very laige oumb^ of the 
trades that used to supply the simple wants of the people; 
and emigration to distant countries, and among strange 
races, is eminently distasteful to all except the poorest of 
the labouring classes, 

Chota Nagpore can, by Its extensive coal-fields, supply 
the fuel necessary to enable the ryot to fettUIze his fields, 
and can also give the means of establishing manufactures 
on an infinitely better system, and a much larger scale, 
than that which supplied the country w*hen foreign cotnpeti- 
lion was unknown, and wlien each district produced all the 
articles rctjuired by its inhablunts. It can thus relieve the 
pressure on the soil by giving employment to large numbers 
of the people. Chota Nagporc also has large areas of 
waste lands where the better class of farmers, who will 
never emigrate to distant countries, can find desirable sites 
for settlement in a climate similar to that to which they 
liave be^ accustomed, and among a populatloD where 

thev will not be recmvtul as atiensL 

# 

The country of Chota Nagpore b a divbion of Bengal, 
covering an area of about 46.000 square miles:, It may 
lie generally, described as a plateau, or rather an ascending 
, series of table-lands, rising In succ^sive terraces of about 
8oOj 3000 , zooOi and 3,500 feet high watered hy mimetous 
rivers (towing Into the Mahanuddi on the one side, and 
the Ganges on the other. These terraces form.especially In 
the east, wide, fertile, undulating, and wedl-cultivated plains 
The scaq^ separating each terrace from tliat ne.\t suc¬ 
ceeding to It are densely wooded, nrhih; the plains ace 
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tr;iv(ir9c4 and dotted over with'hilts which are still for the 
most part covered with forests. In the more populous parts * 
of the country*, the forests on the smaller hills are reduced 
to mere scrub jungle, while on many of those which liave 
been cleared of trees the soil has been washed away, and 
nothing left but the bare rock. 

The country is verj' varied in Its aspea and develop* 
ment, presenting everywhere alternations of hiik. plainsi 
and vallc}^, and in all f^arts, even in the rich and populous 
districts in the east, there are large areas of thinly-peopled 
and sparsely-cultivated wastes and forests. The scenery, 
esiK.'cially in the river valleys, is exceptionally and wiJdJy 
beautlful. though the outlines and contours are much softer 
than in the Himalayas. Among the more beautiful spots 
are the long gorge formed by the Brahmini in its passage 
through the volcanic ranges crossing the tributary State of ' 
Bonai, and tliat of the Jichr in the north*west of Sirgoojya, 
where it severs the lofty sandstone range overlying the 
coal-helds of Korea and Ramkola; also die falb of the 
Soobonrikha, and die deep glcn below them. The climate 
is as varied as the seenerj*. and ranges from the dry heat of 
the lower lands to the east, and the damp warmth of the 
southern valleys, to the more modcnice temperature of the 
secondary plateau and the nearly European climate of the 
high table-lands of Sligoojya and Jushpore, which are from 
3.500 to nearly 4,000 feel high, 

Thepecrple who are most interesting and peculiar belong 
for die most part to two distinct mccs^ one composed of 
tribes from the east, of the class called by Professor Huxley 
Mongoloid, and speaking Kolarian language The chief 
tribes of this chua, who are called Kola when spoken of as a , 
whole, ate the Mtindas, Hos, and Sanials in the east of the 
division, and the Korwas in the west. The tribes of the 
other tacc, of which the most important arc the Ootaons of 
Chntia Nagpore; the Conds of Sirgoojya, Gangpore, Jush* 
pore. Oodeypore, and Korea: and the Bhuyas of Gang|xjre, 
Bonai. Porahai. and Marthhum; ate allied to the Australiotd 
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rac« of Southern India, and, where they have retained their 
native speech, apeak nravidiao dialects. 

The Kols and their contjucrors from the east were cer- 
ininly the first inhabitants of the countr)', and they still form 
the bulk of the population in the east of the division, but in 
the west they have been deprived of the best lands and 
driven into the hills by ctie Ooraon and Gond invaders, 
whose superior otganization made thorn the permanent 
rulers of the country. 

The character of the two races, while alike In some 
particulars, is csseotially different on the whcilei Both arc 
fearj^s, fond of sport, and ha\'e very strong constitutions, 
generaJiy proof against malaria r and both have shown thetr 
prowess as soldiers in former days, and are still ready to 
make esccellent troops if called on to fight But though 
some Kol tribes, especially the Mundas and Hos. have 
shown their mettle in the gallant and, on the p.irt of the 
Hos, perfectly successTut defence of their country' against 
the Ooraons and Bhuya^ they have too frequently dis- 
lin^shed themselves by predatory inroads into thdr 
neighbours’territories; and it is probably front the bad 
cliaracter they have thus acquired tJiat they have obtained 
the name of Kol, which means pig in Hindi Both races 
are good labourers and pioneers, and are, as a rale quiet 
and orderly when fairly treatetf, the Kol races geoeralJy 
being more gregarious. e.\citable, turbulent, and less steadily 
persevering and enterprising than the Dravidian. 

The KoTs are the mare mobile and less self-reliaot, and 
though among the nujre advanced tribes, such as the persis¬ 
tently independent Hos of Singhbhum, a comparatively 
stable government has long been maintained, yet the general 
tendency 0/ the race is to leave thdr settlements and seek 
new homes on very s%ht provocation, It is to the 
Kolarian races that the forest tribes belong, who do so 
much harm to the forests. ^They change their abodes 
every twet or three years, first cutting down and burning 
the limber growing on the spot they sdect for their cn- 
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53inpmeni, fertilizing tJie ground with the ashes, and growing 
their cropB on it. Wfien they Itave exhausted the plot, they 
move awa>v and build their huts in another place, in which 
the process is repeated. That the migratory instinct was 
prevalent at no remote period among the more advanced 
Ivots. is shown by die history of the San cals, who moved in 
a body in the middle of the last century from Orissa to 
escape the depredations of the Mahrattas, and first settled 
in Hiizaribagh, whence they moved into the forests of the 
volcanic hills of Mongbyr and Bhagulpore, near the banks 
of the Ganges, and cleared the country now known as the 
Santal Pergunnahs, 

Though the Kols are fond of change as a body, they are 
not individually adventurous, and it is to tlie Dravidian 
tribes that the stxatled Dhangar coolies belong who vkit 
Calcutta every year to get work, and return home with 
the savings from their wages. They also supply the greaprr 
number of the m^ who go on similar annual expeditions 
for employment to the tea-gardens near Darjeeling, and of 
those who emigrate to Assitm and the cokioies on more 
lengthened engagements, which frequently end in permanent 
scttlemenL 

The Dravidians arc somewhat similar in character to tlte 
Scotch, aud are much sterner, Itarder, more thrifty and 
practical, than the Kols, who bear more likeness to the 
Celtic tribes. Both are fond of amusement, especially of 
dancing, the national dances which are comtnon to botli 
races being exceedingly elaborate and intricate perform¬ 
ances. The Kols are the brighter and wittier race, but the 
Dravidians have a peculiar quiet humour of their own, and 
the latter, especially the Ooraon tribe, have some mustca} 
talent, possesring, what is very rare in India, beautiful 
voices of great power and compass. There are very few 
placra where better music can he heaid than among the 
Ooraons trained at the German Mission at Randu. 

The great perseverance and indomitable energy of the 
Dravidians, who, under ilic general name of the Naga or 

. ■ > 
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Sjuike nice, were the first fbunders in Jndin ef extensive 
kingdoms with a fixed polity, is shown in the systematic 
character of their mode of conqiaest. and organization of 
newly acquired tciritory. Their slow ddiberaic march, 
followed by the gradual domination of the countr^^ can be 
■ imced across the whole of Central India as far as the 
Ganges, where they appear to have been stayed, at least, to 
the south of Uehar, Their progress is everyw'hcnc marked 
by the same typical form of State, formed on the model of 
their military camps, in w‘htch the central lands were allotted 
to the i^Ja. or GcneraI-in*Chief, and his immediate 
followers, while round the frontiers were ranged the estates 
set apart for the subordinate generals and their dependents, 
whose duty, like that of the l^rds of the Marches in early 
times in England, was to guard the bmindartes of the 
kingdom. This typical form, while frequently found cQm> 
piete ill the smaller stales, is considerably modified in the 
larger kingdoms composed of groups of smaller organisms 
formed by eariicr leaders, or by the incorporation of Kol 
prov'uices which proved too strong to be exterminated or 
evicted, and u^hleh were received into the confederacy of 
the invaders on the payment of tribute, without, howeve-, 
having any vmcc in die determination 0/ the national 
policy. 

The general rule appears to have been *hai in trarts 
which were comparatively uncleared before their arrival, 
and only peopled by w'andering forest tribes, such as Gang* 
por^ and Bonai, the settlement was made on the national 
plan; but in countries in which a settled Govcrnntcfit 
before their arrival, they contented themselves with faking 
spme of die lands, generally the best, and leaving the bills 
and outlying jiortions to the original scitlets, and in all 
cases tn which the rale of the ini'aders was consolidated by 
a tong and undisturbed occupation, the tendency to give the 
central lands to the Raja and his reliiiiuns, and the frontier 
provinces to the subordinate chie^, seems to prevaiL 

The national orgaiikaiioo, even of the most advanced 
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Kol tribes, s«ch as tJic Mundas of Chiitia Nagpttte, and. the 
Hos of Sifighbhum,, is much looser than that of the Naga 
tribes. It provided no more closely binding tic than that 
of tribill and linguistic affinity, without the basis of an 
organic centre. Their unit of administration was the 
Pnrhii. or union of villages under a chief, and I think they * . 
may be accepted as the founders of the vjll^e community, 
thougli their simple plan of a headman to preside at the 
division of lands and the settlement of dilutes, and of a 
tribal not a village priest to offer sacrifices to propitiate 
the local sjiirits, was considerably modified in the direction 
of strengthening the centra] jiqwcr by the Ooiaons who 
adopied iL Hach village in the territories of the more 
settled tribes had its hereditary headman, or Munda, and each 
group of villages its hereditary chief, or Manki; but there 
was no bond of cohesion Ijctween the territories under 
difTercnt I^laiikis. Though onler was generally mainiained 
among the associated villages, yet where they were not 
restrained by a strong centra] authority, neighbouring 
Mankts were constantly quarrelling, and raids were £re- 
quenu When they united it was too frequently for the pur¬ 
pose of robbery. During the middle of the last century, 
when the ceninil Government was weak, tltey systematically - 
plundmrd the Bengal districts to the east ol Chota N ag- 
pore, and in the early days of our rule, strong bodira of 
troops had to be maintained In these districts to guard the 
people against the Kols and Bhuinijes. 

A good itiustiation of the diflesence in the character of 
these races is shown by two Instances that came under , 
my notice when Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. The 
first case is that of the Bhoy^as, who were the descendants 
of the first settlerti on the remote plateau of Koim in 
Bonai, wdio had lived there for generations, built substantial 
houses, cleared a large fiart of the land and laid it out in 
rice fields, icgulurly {laid thdr fixed cohtrilmtions to the 
expenses of the Slate, and lived peaceably with tjt<dr neigh¬ 
bours. These people were in 1877 and 1878 driven into 
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ntbellion the Raja of Bonai by aumerous acts of 

oppression and by excessive taxation ; but their rcbeltion 
was throughout conducted iii an orderly and systematic 
manner, though, besides their own grievances against tJie 
Raja, they had to complain of his treatment of their brethren 
- in the plain country, whose villages he had depopulated, 
after seizing then* property'. The family of their chief 
had to save theinsel\'ies by HighL The Bhuyas came 
down from their hills in force against the Raja, accom¬ 
panied by some of the exilt^ and burnt hts private 
granaries; bin they stole no property nor touched any 
one living in his private domains, except when they 
were resisted or attacked. WTicn they had destroyeil the 
granaries they ifJturned to the hills and remained perfectly 
<(tnei, only preventing the Raja and his people from entering 
their country, but allowing free ingress to the Government 
officers who came to inquire into theit case. When their 
grievances were redressed and they were aecnred against 
further oppression, they at once settled down as peaceable 
and industrious cultivators. 

In the second case a section of the Konvas, a KoJarian 
tribe living in the hilb of Sirgoojyaand Jushpore. had long 
occupied a lofty table-land, called the LahsunpAi, ooverad 
with magnificent forests, showing the excellence of its soil; 
hut neither they nor any of the hill Korvras ivere settled down 
as n^idar agricutturists. Their houses, are mere waitie 
huts which can be put up in a few hours, and they lead the 
semi-nomadic life of the forest tribes described above, and 
only cultivate crops which require very little labour. The 
Lahsunp&t Korwas had taken advantage of the position of 
picir plateau, which stood Eictween the two principal roads 
into Sirgoojya from the north to levy contributions from, or. 
in the case of refu^ to plunder, travellera using them. The 
Raja, in hopes of putting a stop to these robberies, which 
had become very frequent, brought two of their leadeis down 
to the plains below the hills and gave them lands on condi- 
tion of keeping their fellmv-tribesmen quicL The robberies^ 
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however, continued to go on, and the hostages were accord- 
ingl)'arrested. The Koiwas considered this interference 
w'lth what they r^^trcled as thdr hereditary privileges a 
grievance, and the arrest and Imprisonment of the two 
hostages was in their eyes an aggEavation of the offence: 
but instead of doing as the Bhiiyas of Booal had done, and * . 
attacking only the Raja's private proj>erty, thc>' came down 
and burnt and destroyed twenty-one villages, and would 
have burnt more if they had not been successfully resisted 
in some of those they attacked. They carried off all the 
property they did not destroy, and murdered several persons 
in villages where no resistance was attempted. Thb was 
by no means the first, though it was the worst, of tlieirout- 
breaks, and tt was found necessary, after arresting and 
punishing the leaders, to take measures to remove the tribe 
from the plateau and prevent them from again settling on 
it for purposes of plunder. 

There are almost everym'heri: a cettaiti number of Hin¬ 
doos mixeil with the alioriginat tribes, some of whom, for 
the most part Gualas, ot herdsmen, and Rantias, w-ho are 
porliaps Kaurs. belonging to the Ruttia clan of that 
mte who ruled Sirgoojya, came into the country in very 
early times. These tribes eitht^r came to get pasturage 
for their cattle in the foreiits, or were brought in by the 
chiefs to serve as guards and persona) servants. These 
early immigrants for the most port mingled amicably 
with the people, who Itad no ohjecdon to the settiemtint 
of new-comers, provided they came on terms of equality, 
and either settled in villages cleamd by themselves or 
took the lands that wfere allotted to them bj' native 
village communities. But the intrusion of strangers was 
looked on with very different eyes in later times, especially 
in those parts of the coutiiry where the people did not 
follow their Rajas .ind become Hittdooijt^L The Rajas by 
degrees disclaimed entirely their aboriginal ori^n, called 
themselves jHine Rajputs, and succeeded in gegiing tlidr 
claims acknowledged by accredited Rajput fanilics, who 
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gave i-Kem their daughters *in marriage* While this tranfr- 
foniiation waa in progrc^iss. and loa sdl! greater extent vrhen 
it was completed, and when the growing prosperity of the 
country made land more valuable, they began to bring in 
high-caste Hindoos and men with money, who offered 
higher rents than had been paid by the original tenants, 
These men were made heads of aSxtrigtnal villages, and some 
of them received grants of subordinate chieftaincies. This 
enraged the people, who objected to seeing the leading 
position in the villages, vriih the best lands, were set 

ajiart for the headman, given to strangers instead of 
the natives, and to be obliged to do suit and service to 
intruders as repteseiiiacives of the Raja. 

The rebellion atising in the central territorj- of Chou, 
more properly called Chutia, Nagpore, from the above cause, 
and also from the ex^cessive exactions of rent and disturb¬ 
ance of old customs by the new-comers, u^ther witli the 
predatory habits of the Kolsin the Eastent districts, made 
it accessary to depose the Chutiri Nagpore Raja from the 
direct government of his principality, and to bring his 
country and that of liic E.tsiem chiefs more directly under 
Government control than it had hitherto been- 

Accordlngiy, when the South-West Frontier Agency, 
[»art of which has since become the division of Ghota 
Ns^porv, was organized in the eastern section of 

the country was formed Into four districts—Lohardugga^ 
Haxaribagh, Manbhum. and Singhbhum^which wtire 
placed dircedy under Government oncers; whilir the tribu- 
liir)' States of Porahat, together with its depenitencies of 
Seniikeb and Khursowan in theSinghhhum district, and the 
^ western States of llnnai, Gangpore, Otxieypore, Sirgoojya, 
J ushpore, Korea* and its dependency, Chang Bukhiuv were 
left under their native Rajas, sul^ect to the general super* 
mtendence of the Commii^ioncr. 

As the ivhole country lay outside die r^pons within 
which the generally recorded events of Indian history tooh 
place, and as tlie people wete \tvf little interfered with by 
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the successive Governments which established their supre¬ 
macy in India, the notices to be gathered of its former ooti- ' 
ditloit and of the distribution of its component lemtories 
are very vague and meagre. 

The earliest irlcntion of ilie country is contained in die 
travels of the Chinese pilgrim, Miouen Tsang, who visited 
the different kingdoms, into which India was then divided 
between the years 6;t9 and 645 iUD, The country was 
then called Kama, or Kimna-Suvama, a name which is in¬ 
terpreted by General Cunningham * to mean the Suvarnas 
of mixed race, and the name Suvarna he refers to the 
Sairras, or Suars, who ivere n eonsidenihle ami influential 
tribe in Orissa lo the Southland also,as Is stated by Sir fl. 
Elliot,! in Behar. Gha;Eipur, and pans of Benares, Mirzapor. 
and Ghazspur. Sir Henry gives the name as the ancient 
appellation of the Cheroos, or snake race, who fomnafiy 
ruled the territory along the Ganges belonging to these 
districts. The great river of the region w:is the Suvama- 
rikslia. now the Socjbunnkha, and it was near the banks of 
this ri^'er that the ancient capital must, according to the dis¬ 
tances given by Hiouen Tsang, be sought- It was most 
probably on the site of the present extensive ruins, close to 
the village of Dalml, in Patkoom in the Manbhum dismet, 
which certainly belong to a laige city of the ske attributed 
to the capital by Hiouen Tsang. At Bara Bazar, suggested 
by General Cunningham as the anci ent site, there arc no 
such exten^ve ruins, and it stands about twenty miles from 
the Soobunrikha instead of near it as Dalmi does. 

Anodier reason for looking for the capital at Dalmi is 
that the Raja Patkoom^ claims di^cent from V'ikionm- 
ditya. and the ancient snake rulers, whereas the Raja of, 
Borabhoom makes no such claim. The country is thus 
described by Hiouen Tsang 

" Tbe klbgdimi b about 1,400 or 1,500 U |about 755 to 75b in 

circnil ^ ifaonpnat n atxjui jo U. It ia {mpulutcd. Tliebiluic* ^ 

* ■'Anciem Gn^ph^af ludiB," ji. 509, • 

t “ StqjpUwistnaiy Ctotaiy, K'AV.P,," pp. ijS-ifioL 
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]ioldt» arij tidL, and at east- Tbe lawl Iks Itrwi and h It 

ii rcgttlarly cultiv'iiLcd, and pEOducta ais abundance oi flower^ mill vilU' 
allies jitmjErcms and ’I'arltnii Tlic climate b agreeable; ibe manners of 
ihss fiedplt and arnkLle. They lovt Icajnins exce^ngty^ mwl 

apply thctnseltca Eo i\ wlib eatnesenc^'* 

He then goes on to say that there are ten associations 
of Bufldhist priests, wiilt about s,ooo priests; also fifty 
heretic temples, and tlie heretics are %'ery numerous. In 
his time the king" of the country, Sasungka. is described 
as a great persecutor of Buddhists. The Buddhist monas' 
t erics to which he alludes were most probably on the old 
road from the great Buddhist ktii^dont of Orissa, or Udta, 
to the shrine of Budh Gya. in Dehar, the place where 
Buddha attained, by long and anxious drought, complete 
and Anal knowledge of his great scheme of salvation by 
self'culture, and which is to Buddhists what Jerusalem 
is to Ciiristians, and Jilecca in Mahonimedans—the most 
sacred spot on earth. On this road numerous Buddhist 
ruins still exist, more especially at and near Telkapi, on the 
Damooda. Nothing more is known of this country of 
honest, learned, and amiable people in the centuries 
immedbtely sncceeding Hiouen Tsang's visit. 

We find in the records of the Haihobunsi rulers of die 
adjoining country to the west, called, in the times of 
Hiouen Tsaog, Moheshvarapum, that Gangpore Sirgoo 
jya and Chutia Nag[)ore * were conquered by live Raja 
Ruitun Sen, between the years 9^2 and toi6 This 
conquest, as wilt be shown later on, only resulted in making 
these states tributary to tlie Maihobunst rulers, and did not 
dispossess the old dynasties or interfere with th^ distribu¬ 
tion of territory made after the settlement of the Naga 
. immigrants. 

It was probably because the fcrcst*c)ad hills and valleys 

^ Thu infpnd^ticui in taken fnini ■ copy of the afcoinu at the Holho- 
bunu ij nttiin i on* pttpamJ by the Itennn, or [mme tnmbter of the Kj)a 
Luehmixi Sen, in the yeai 1579 a.ik, whtth iru g^iren td Cbtshohu, 
Sculcmejit Oflicer of fichufioie, in the Cctuziil PrurinDeii, by ihe devum d- 

anU uf the flieinuui. 
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of the country seemed less desirable places of settlement 
than the wide and fertile plains of the i^alleyof the Gang^ 
that the Naga races were not djsplacfsd and driven from 
their old homes by the fSaihobunsis of Moheshvarapura 
and by previous and subsequent invaders, as happened to 
their brethren the Cheroos in H<dtar. 

But the present divisions of the country show that 
the organisation of the component states of Kiranasu- 
varria was in course of time altered from that which pre¬ 
vailed when the capital and richest part cf the kingdom 
were situated in the district of Manbhum. The country- 
being, as its name implies, a country of mixetl races^ 
In which both the Invading Nagas and the aboriginal 
Kols' ntled subordinate provinces and petty states, was 
probably held in somewhat loose subjection to the central 
authority in Paikoom : and, as happened afterwards in the 
case of the Mahrattas, the chiefs, who had prm'ioosly 
governed outlying provinces under the control of the 
descendants of their first leader, proceeded, like the Mab- 
ratta chiefs who separated themselves from the authority 
of the Govern racni at 5 a tiara, to set up mdci:)endent king¬ 
doms for themselves; while the Patkoom chiefs sank 
from iKiing lords paramount to be merely subordinate 
bapon^ This change appeara to have l>een nuide gradu¬ 
ally, and without such vMent disturbance as w'ould have 
left its traces in the traditions of the country\ If the 
kingilom had been, lik<r liehar, conquered by invading 
tribes, the conquest would have been marked by the rise 
of new tribes, daimiog precedence over the older settlers, 
as the kajpuls of Behar over the CherooSi and of the later 
Rajputs over the earlier clans. In lieu of this being the 
case, the Magbunsis — who are In Choia Nagpore the 
descendants of the contemporaries of the Cheroos—did not, 
like them, sink into a suiwndinate position, hut maintained 
their priticdy rank and were universally rucognizod as 
Rajputs. 

In the process of disimegration foltnvring on tim dcsca- 
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detsce of the original ruling au:thorit)\ the ancestors of the 
Pachete Rajas became lords paramount of Manbhum * 
those of Chutia Nagpore, of the kingdom of that name; 
and. tfie Porahat Rajas of the northern part of Singhbhum, 
TiFhich had been colonized by the Maga tribes ! while in the 
centre of the country occupied by these three kingdoms 
were the states which had been left by the invaders to the 
Mundas, rqjresented by the present chieftaincies of Tamar, 
Hnghmoondi, Bundu, Baronda, SiHt, and otlicr smaller 
holdings in Manbhmn and Loiiardugga. WTiile there is 
no doubt whatever that these last-named states were irt- 
habitetl almost entirely hy Mimdas as owners of the 
country, there is considerable uncertainty as to the ethno- 
l<^ical affinities of the Bhumij'es, an important tribe who 
inhaiiit the extensiv^e provinces of Manbhum and Bambhum. 
The name of thdr counuy besiieaks them as IJhu>'asy of 
Nagn origin, and so does the fact that almost alt the 
land is held on the peculiar Ghatwali tenure, under 
which the whole cultivating population bad to assemble 
and serve in force on a summons to resist invaders; but, on 
the other hand, the absence of the strong village organiza¬ 
tion found everywhere antong the higher Natga tribes, such 
as the Oomons, as well as tiieir turbutence and tendenej" to 
commit violent robberies, marks them as Kols. I ennnot 
Itui believe tliat they am really a mixed race, bom from 
the union of the sons of the Snake with the daughters of 
the Kok ■ and this, if really the case, would give additional 
force to the interpretation given by General Cunningham of 
the name Kinma-Suvaroa, 

The largest and most powerful of the three kingdoms 
, formed out of tlte old confetleracy was that which k pro¬ 
perly called Chutia Nagporu, from its capital Chuda, wliich 
IS close to konchle, the present headquarters of the division. 
It comprised the whole of the Lohardugga district except 
the greater [art of the subdivision of PaUtnow, and that 
of J'laiaribagh, formeriy called Ramgurli, except the exten¬ 
sive pergimnali of KharrukcUha, which belonged to Behar, 
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ancj was the appanage of the chiefs who wefe Ghatis-afs, or 
hereditary guardians, of the frontiers of that kingdom. 

In Chutia Nagporc the eountr)'—except the eastern 
portion, which was left to the Munda tribes—'Was generally 
distributed according to the national system of the Naga 
races. The important frontier province of Hanigurh was 
assigned to the hereditarj' Comtnander'tii'cliieh and sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs held the frontier Imds to the west and south, 
while the Raja's homelands, formiiig the greitt pergunitahs 
of Khokra and Doisa. wen? in die centre of the kingdom. 

Sirgoojya, though its subordinate provinces have JilWat's 
been lield by Gomi and Korwa chieftains, has changed its 
rulers several times, I think it h. very doubiful whether 
ii ever formed fwrt of the Kirana-Suvarnn confederacy, as 
there is no tradition of a former Gond d^masty ruling the 
country', or of iu* belonging to Chutia Nagporc r while the 
ruling races in both countries, though both of Naga origin, 
call themselves by different names; Gonds in Slrgoojya, 
and Ooraons in Chutia Nagpore. 

It most probably belonged to the country of Moheshva- 
rapura, adjoining K irana-Siivarna on the west, which was 
ruled by a Gond ilynasty before the Rajput Haihobunsia. 
or their Iluddhlst predecessors who called themselves Pals^ 
look the country. The Halhobtinsi records show that 
Sirgoojya was not brought under their control when they 
first became the ruling power, in the time of Kundeo, who 
reigned front 568 to 630410, When Ruuun Sen concjueFcd 
Surgoojya. he either appointed or continued in possession 
a Raja who belonged to the very interesting race of the 
who held all the subordinate chieftainships In the 
immediate neighbtiurhooii of Ruttunpore, the Haihobunsi 
capital, and ore ihe beat farmers among nond iindoo tribes. 
The affinities of the Knurs are most difficult to trace. 
They certamly an* not Aryans, and do not h any way ac- 
knowledge the JuithoHty of ihc Brahmina. while they are 
quite of a di 0 crent stock from the Goods, and consequently 
do not belong to the Naga racea Some of the leading dans 
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claim CO be Rajputs, and in some cases their claims have 
been recognized, but the great majontjf of the tribe utterly 
repudiate any connection of this kind. They certainly 
stood in a very peculiar position of trust in the Haihobunsi 
State, as they held not only the fiefs near the capital, but 
also necei%’ed large grants of land in the frontier province 
of Dhumtary, and considering that the rulers of Mohesb' 
varapura were in the time of Hiouen Tsaog bigoted 
Hiodcos, it is hard to understand bow a tribe which had 
certainly no Brahmintcal proclivities could have stood so 
high in their favour. The probability Is either that the 
Haibobunsis themselves were ICaurs, and not Aryans, and 
that thdr i:cal for Kindooism was that of converts, which ts 
not likely—as Hiouen Tsang. w'lio visited the country not 
long after they came intci powtir, calls them Brahmins^—or 
else that in the outlying i^rts of the kingdom of which 
Moheshvar, now' Manilla, was the capita), the duefs reprc> 
senting a former race of rulers, held the fiefs granted to 
them when their tribesmen governed the country'. The 
rulers of Chuttisgiirli. the eastern section of Moheshvara- 
pura, as w'ell as those of the central states befbir; the 
Haihobunsis, were A race who culled themselves Pals, and 
w'ho certainly tvere Buddhists. This is proved by a 
felief. an undoubted representation of Buddha, which is in 
the temple of Rajun in Chuttisgurh. A tong inscription in 
the temple says it ims founded by Brahmins, whose names 
are given *, but what they did is perfectly evident: they 
changed it fram a Buddhist shrine to a Hindoo temple, 
removing the Buddha from the interior to the vestibule, 
where it was tvhen I saw* it in 1867. It was then said to 
be the effigy of Juggut Pal, the great king of the Pal 
dynasty,’ in whose reign the shrine was first built, and who 
ruled Moheshvarapura in the end of the fourth and b^‘n- 
ning of die fifth century of our era. from whence he is said 
to have mvaded and oonrjuered Behar. It appears, thert' 
fore, probable that the Kaiirs were die trusttfd ^vanis of 
the PtJ rulm. w'ho probably belonged to dielr tribe, and 
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in ihai case the Kaur chicks,* who certainly govi:m«nl 
Sirgoojya Ix^fore ihe prc^nc Rajas, were not appointed 
by Ruttun Sen when he made Sirgoqya tributary, but 
wert: continued in command of the country In the same 
way as Chutia Na^fpore was tefi to Its native Rajas, 

There were thus formerly hi Sirgoojya three ruling races. 
First, the Koiwas, or Kolanmi aborigines; next, the Gonds, 
who still hold the subordinate frontier provinces; and last, 
the Kaurs. 

The Kaurs probably belonged to the Ruttta clan wliich 
still holds estates in Oodeypor^ close to the old capital, 
and the country under their rule comprised the ihiee 
present States ofSltgoojy'a, Oodeypore, and JushpOire. 

The central hilb of this lerntory. comprising the exten¬ 
sive table-lands of Fundraput, Lahsimpdt, and Jotnivajxit. 
tt^ether with tlui aumerous smaller tahlc-lands cut off from 
what was once a continuous plateau by the enormous 
denudation caused by the ri^ng streams of the £ebe, Sunlt, 
Kunhar. Aland, aiut their tributaries, were held by Korwa 
chiefs, but the frontier Linds to the north, wtst, and 
south were occupied by Kuuis, Gonds, and Rautias. These 
last may possibly be Ruttia Kaurs, who have taken their 
idan name as that of their 

TJie Kaur dynasty wa» ousted by a family from liehar, 
belonging to one of the tribes which invaded the ouuniry 
when it was ruled by the Cheroot After they Iiad estali- 
lishcd themselves in Behara branch of the family succeeded 
in making themsclv^ rulers of Paiamow, though they 
still kept the Cheroos in power and chose their hereditiiy 
prime ministers from that tribe. 

The followii^ is the story of the way they became 
^jas of Sirgoojya. The Raja of Palamow went to 
Sirgoojya to many the daughter of the Kaur Raja. \\'hile 
be was absent his Chcroo prime minister rebelled and set 
himself up as Raja. On hearing this the Palamow Raja 
probably thought that the home nile party in his fbrmiir 
dominions was too strong for him. for Instead of returning 
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and tilting for hrs crown he kilted the Sirgoojyn kaja 
und succeeded in getting himself acknowledged as diic£ 
The whole story shows the usurper rind his family to have 
been military adventurers, who were not then the high 
caste Rajputs they are now acknowledged to be. or tltey 
would never have married into a Kaar family, 

Oodeyjxire was given to a younger branch of the famify, 
and. when the Raja rebelled in the beginning of the century, 
it w;ts first confiscated by Goverrunent and afterwards given 
as a reward for his good services in the Mutiny to Raja 
Bindesuii Prashad Singh, the younger son of the Sirgoojya 
Rajau 

jushpore was taken by the ancestors of the present 
Itaja as in ficf from Sirgoojya. They came from Belonjta 
on the Behar frontier of Palamow, and arc recent immi¬ 
grants, having only left their old homes towards die middle 
of the last century. They also call themselves Rajputs, 
but ^ie not a.s univeisally accejitetl as belonging to die 
^te as the Rajas of Sirgoojj-a and CJiutla Nagporc; 

Of the remaining three trihuinr)* htaies Korea and 
Chang Bukhur had always under native rule been de¬ 
pendent on the Haihobunsi kingdom of Chuttisgurh, while 
the southern States of Gangpore and Bottai are old Buya 
chlefcaIncieSr dependent on the powerful central State of 
Sumbuljiore, 

Though the extensive and varied country above 
described lias no recorded history, yet the omi^Ion If 
not due to the want of natural ivcolth by wltlch it could 
powerfully influence the countries near it; hut to the 
absence of accumulated treasures and commercial riches, 
^ to tempt the cupidity of invaders and make the country 
the scene of those contests for supremacy which hll up 
the greater part of Indian hisory. The resources of 
Ghota Nagpore consist chiedy In minerals, especially 
coal, the use of which was not known to the native rulers 
and their subjects. If it had been like the valley of 
the Ganges, a countr}’ of extraordinary ferdJity, and like 
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it welt prov'iiled. with natural and easy means of transport 
along the broad waterways formed by tlie rivers inter* 
setting the country in all directions^ k would dotibtl^s 
not have remained the (juiet home of a dogged and 
determined mce, who, having won the country by 
stubborn and patient warfare, found m it tlie means of 
living in peace and contentment without constant 
stniggles against external enemies and an unfertile soil. It 
would have been coiitendt^ for by successive swarms of 
immigrant invaders ci^jer to enrich themselves with its 
spoils; learned and lettered Aryans would have settled 
in the courts of its princes, rich merchants would have 
thronged to its towns, and these continual influences would 
have stimulated the intellects and energies of the people 
and have prevented them from falling into the long sleep 
in which they have indulged since their conquest was 
finished. This awakening has been denied them up to 
the present time, but every one who knows the people 
and country must feel that a br^ier future awaits them 
when their value is fully recogntzed. and the undeveloped 
resources of the country become the basis of an active 
and regenerating commerce. 

In former da^^ there was little intercourse lietween 
the hills and the plains except in the way of trade, but the 
difficulties of carriage were so great that trade, except on 
the lower slopes of the plateaus lying near the more civilized 
country to the east, was languid. Though rivers were 
numerous, yet navigation, even on the laigest of them, 
was and still is improtsiblc owing to the constant inter* 
njptbns caused by the rocky bamers thrown across them 
by the scarps of the successive terrates marking the 
different elevations of the plateau in the north and east, 
and by the ranges of volcanic hills which cut across die 
river valleys to the south. Boats could not over 
rapids and watcr^lls. Transport was coosequcnily re¬ 
stricted to carriage on pack-bullocks along the narrow 
bridle paths wluch fonned the only roads of the wuatry. 
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^ and though thu fonest^ were uble to supply iin ahundsuioe 
of products which found a ready sale in the marts below 
the hills, yet owing^ to tliis cause only a comparatively 
small quantity of the tusser cocoons, stick lac; and tac dye;^ 
catechu, fibres and wax, which formed the most valuable 
part of their produce, could be brought to markeL 

Timber, except a few bamboos, could not be carHed 
31 all. for tile transijort by raft.s on the rivers was too 
difticuJt, and carriage by other means was all but impossible. 
I'his, perhaps, was fortunate, or otherwise the forests, 
wliich have already suffered too much in the few years 
that have elapsed since roads of any kind were made, 
would have been quite cleared away. The sod would 
have been, as has qlready happened in some instances, 
washed away from the hillsides and future planting 
rendered impossible, while the ralafall of the whole country 
would have been diminished. 

Commerce, owing to the hindrances above described, 
consisted almost entirely in easily-worked metals and 
jungle produce, which could be sold at a price sufficient 
to pay the cost of carriage. The metals exported were 
gold and copper, a great deal of the latter metal being 
worked up into brass l>efore it left the country. 

Gold is only to be found in the south of the division, 
and was txtnicted not from mines, but from the sands of 
the rivers and the gravels found in old river-beds m the 
valleys of tlie present streams. That the trade was con- 
suierablc is shown by tradition, the constant occurrence of 
the word Son. meaning gold, in names of Ibcal divisions, such 
as Sonptir, Songra. and Sortakan in South Loharduggu iind 
Singhbhtun, and also by the large numbers of Goods calling 
themselves Jhoras or gold-wasbcrs, who now occupy the 
district of Biru in Lohordugga and the lands in tlie 
v'alley of ilie Ecbe in the south of J ushixire and the north 
of Gangpore, Traces of thdr work are still to be found 
» on all ih^rivers to the south, especially the Soobuurikhn, 
Drahmini, Ecbe, and Mand. 
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There is little immediate hope of the revi^^ of the 
former tmde, for almost all the waslwngs are now aban- 
doncii as the gold in surface sands and underlying griivds 
is aiiiKMst entirely exhausted. T he only places where a few 
years ago any works which could be called extensive were 
to be found were tn a few villages on the Eebe. close to 
tlie junction of Gangpore and Jushpore. The gold, there 
was extracied from old river gravels foimd from thirty' to 
fifty feet below the surface; but the profits when 1 visited 
them were still, as they had been found U> be by my pre¬ 
decessor, General Dalton, so small that almost all the {leople 
had abandoned them, and only a few families still remained 
to work for the scanty remuneration of f &d. a day, w'bich 
WHS about the average of their earnings. 

If gold is to be found in future tn paydng ijuandtics it 
must be taken from the parent rocks which ^yielded the 
deposits which have been hitherto worked, and^ ^ country 
which has undergone such enormous denud^jp^ as Choia 
Nagpore, it will require very careful cxaminaubnuiid testing 
of die rocks tn the gold-bearing region ro determine whether 
gold mining will ever ]>ay, or whether all the most pruductive 
rock lias not been carried away. Its prospects now are not 
hopeful, as there are no means cd* transporting the necessary 
mining a{i|>aratu5 to the country to he exploited, except at 
a cost which the present outlook would not justify: but if 
tile Mj'sore mines, which are now being worked in rucks 
similar in character and perhaps oonteinpcraneous with the 
auriferous rocks of Chota Nagpore, prove successful, and 
when the long-projected Bengal and Nagpore line which 
has been begun is finished, a thortiugh examination of 
the country may rtrsult in sbowlog diat enougli gold to 
make the working profitable may be found in the forma- 
tkms left intact 

Bcsidesgold, diamonds used to be round in the Sunk river 
in Chulia, N agpore, near tile region of the Ta Lunowcoabfidds; 
and Tavernier, the French traveller, who viiuted lijdia in the 
beginntng of the seventeenth century^ desenbes his visit to 
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^ the mine^ The Raja of Chutia N^pore has among Ms 
familjr jewels ti veiy fine diamond taken from these mines; 
but dl search for them has ceased for many years past^ both 
in the Slink and the hlahanuddi, nt^ the mouth of the 
Eebe and the Hingir coal-fields^ where diamonds used also 
to be collected. 

The large deposits of copper ore in Seraikela and Khur- 
sawua and at Baiagtmda in the Hazaribagh district, under 
the Parasaath hill, used in former days to be extensively 
worked. The great tunnel driven by the miners into the 
hill near Lando, in Seraikehi, and the remains of the work¬ 
ings at Baragunda, show the former importance of the 
inihistpy. The mines at Banigunda have lately lT«:n 
again opened under European superintendence, and seem 
from all accounts likely to {>ay, as they are only :i few 
miles from the East Indian Railway ; but an att^pt maile 
about twenty-three years ago to revive the old copper 
mines at Lando utterly failed, as the distance the metd had 
to be carried before it reached the mil way was loo great to 
leave any prohL As these deposits lie close to the Bengal 
and Nagpore railway, they may be profitably worked when 
that railway is finished. In a country like India, where ail 
plates, dishes, drinking vesscils, autl basins used by all except 
the poorer classes, are made of brass, the trade in cheap 
coppi.r iscertaJti to pay, even though it should, as doubtleiiS 
will be the case when the resources of thoia Nagpore are 
developed as they ought to be, be exposed to competition 
with china manufacturers, who will make use of the caolin, 
or china clay, which abounds in the talcose formations of 
Kharrukdiha. in Hazaribagh, in Pandra, in Manbhum, and 
douhthss in many other parts of the division where granite 
and felspar are the prevailing rock. 

Besides gold and copper, lead has been found in many 
places In North Hazaribagh and North SJrgoojya r but 
among the numerous fimJs whkb have lieen macle no trace 
• of a vein has yet lieen discovered. In nil, I believe, os in 
the two J myself inspccied. the toad ore was composed of 
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v:itfir-roUci! boulders and pebbly, some of them of con- 
sklcraHe size, which had evidently been washed out of the 
veins in ivhich they were originally deposited and left in the 
clay and gravel which hod been brought down with them. 
In both instances that 1 s:iw the ore lay scattered throughout 
a deep bed of clay in narrow valleys, and was rjuite un¬ 
connected witii any ruck in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Tin ore as well as manganese has also been found in the 
i'ia^aribagh district,but neither have yet beenvi'orked. There 
are also talc mines in Hazaribagh which }'ield a fair proHt 

But though the metals above named, as well as others 
which may be {Uncovered, may be prohtabty worked in the 
future, and may prove most valuable to India os a whole, 
yet it is the large and valuable coal-helds and the rich stor^ 
of iron one distributed through tiie country'- tliat can most 
materially improve the condition of the people living near 
its borders. CKoU Nagpore has always been celebrated for 
tltc gi%at excellence of its iron ares, red and brown haematite 
and magnetite being found in almost oU districts, and the 
iron-workers being very skilful. All that is wanttxl to moke 
the trade a most patent factor in increasing the national 
w'calth, is to bring nil]ways to those spots where the best 
iron ones are found in dose conjunction with coal and lime¬ 
stone. Such a spot lias already been found at Barrakur, 
on the borders of Manbhum, where works yielding consider¬ 
able profits arc being carried on under Government 
management, and there is another still unoccupied in the 
neighbourhood of Baloomath, on the north-west of Loliar- 
dugga,dpse to the proposed railway frotn Benares to Cuttack- 
Hcre red and liroivn Inematite, magnetite, lim&stone, and 
the esiorllent coal of ihc South Kurunpoora coal-afield ar« 
all to lie found within a few miles of one another. It is 
here, or in some similar position, that the future Sheffield of 
India should be founded; the high character of the Ekurakuc 
works shows that the metal-workers of Chota Nagpore will, 
under proper guidance, be able to turn out as good work 
as Sheffield or Birmingham can. The coal-fields once, 
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most probably, surrounded* the plateau, but on the north¬ 
east only small traces of the former deposits remain in 
the diminutive fields of Itkuri and Chopc, which are 
only valuable for geohjgtcal purposes, as they contain no 
coal worth using. On all other sides of the division they 
occupy vieiy large areas, and in Sirgoojya and Korea ane 
found at considerable elevations. Besides the coal-fields 
round the outside of the division, there is also a broad belt 
of coal-be^iring rocks, beginning at Palamow, and passing 
right through the country from west to cast down the 
Ilamooda valley rill it Joins the Barrakur and Elanigunge 
coal-helds. 

The rcillowing is a list of tlic coal-fields in the division^ 
with their areas, but as some of the fields, such as the 
Sokagpore held and. its adjuncts, are situated both In the 
native Slate of Rewah, and In Korea, and Chang Bukhar, 
I hax'e indudctl the whole field as well as that of H ingir, 
which is situated {>artly in Chota Nagpore, and partly In 
the Chutrisgurh division of the Central Provinces in the 
list. The areas given are those stated by the Survey, 
except where no definite area is recorded in their reports 
or publkations. 
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X&STMJkOt. 

Sunli?ru licldi *«- afin KtaaremlkA 

Ctifitmi „ 4^, 1179 ^ 

Wc*lcm and Sfwih^ fJisldU ,« ..» 2450 * 

Eisim fiddi ^ ^ 5tt ^ 

Gr&nil total ^ ^^751 „ 


Brides tha above fidds there k also m the Orissa 
(IivisioD to the soutii, and qufie out of the limits of Cliotit 
N*sgporc, the Tulchir field, covering an area of 700 square 
miles. It belongs to the same group an those recorded above, 
and formed part of the same ring of coiil-bearing rocks 
vrhicli marked the limits of the oceanic island, or isbmds. 
of which Chota Nagporc was the centre in the coal period. 

Of the above fields^ only thcee of Ranignnge, Kurhurbari, 
and Daltongunge have yei been worked on any consider¬ 
able scale. In the Ranigunge field coal mining has been 
most eiitenslvdy carried on for over thirty years. Thmigh 
it is traversed by numerous trap dykes which deteriorate 
the coal in their immediate neighbourhood, yet the tonality 
of tile coal ia generally very good for ordinary domestic and 
manufacturing purposes, though not equal to the best steam ‘ 
coal. 

The small Kurhurbari fidd which supplies tiur East 
Indian Kailwny gives coal much superior to the ordinary 
Rimigunge coal, and all but equal to the best English coal. 
Recent borings hi the LJahonguuge field have sl(t>wn the * 
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txisteflce there of scams quite equal to the best found in 
, Kui'hitrhaii, In the Umaria field niost estccltcnt coal hiis 
also been found, and a railway Is being made ffom that field 
to Kutnt, a station on the East Indian Railway, for the 
conveyance of the cdaL 

Of the remaining fields noddug decisive is known 
beyond the general qunton given, as to the merits of eiich 
fidd bj* the geological surveyors, wlio were only able to 
cjiamiiie the cod that cropped out or was exposed on or 
nt:ar the surface, and could not test or trace more than 
eonjecturally the seams in the underlying and unexposed 
parts of the formation, ^pt^ing generally, the fidds 
which are stated by them as likely to yield the best coal 
arc, besides those whidt have been already worked, the 
great northern and central fields, espcdally the Sohagporc 
fidd and those of Hutar and North Kurunpoora, The 
Aurunga field, which has apjiarently sufferud from volcanic 
actioji, is said to be leas promising than any of the others; 
but i)xe North Kurunpooni fidd, es|>edai]y in its custem 
portion, is likely to be one of the best. It is entirely 
undJstmbed by irruptions of trap, and has a continuous 
seam of shale and coal, varying from twenty'-seven to thirty 
feel itiick. running through it hoHsontally from w^est to east. 

Boringa have been lately made in the great Hingir 
coal-field, through 'which die Bengal and Nagpore line 
will pass. It b said to be somewhat similar to the 
Kurunpoora field in its combination of shale and conk In 
die first l>orings, though. Uic coal was lair, no especially 
good coal 'was found; but in a field where there are—as 
in the great seam exposed :it Korixi on the Hestho river— 
ninety fott thick of shale and coal, there must be a great 
' deal of very good coal. 

The valiKiof these fields to the oouniry' generally dififers 
according to their position; those to the south, where 
forests abound, and w'here the clintatc throughout the vear 
is much warmer than in the north, 'will not so immediately 
* benefit ehc people as those near the North-West Provinces 
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anti Behur, where wood and charcoal is scarce and dear, 
and Jires arc wanted, not only for coohmg' throughout the , 
year, but also for warmth tn the cold season. These 
northern fields are also most valuable for manuf^tmang' 
purposes as being near the diaiiicts where, owing to the 
pressure of population, hands can be most easily obtained. 

While the LTmaria and other fields forming the western 
portion of the great Sohagpore field will most easliy pro¬ 
vide coal fur Allahabad and the west of the North-West 
Provinces, it is to the Daitongunge and bluUr fields that 
Benares and the whole country to the e:ist, including Oude, 
must took, for their supply, Benares is from one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and fifty miles from the Dalton*, 
gimge field, while It is about two hundred and fifty from 
Uinaria. Gy a, which b already connected with Pama 
and thence with the whole of Behar by the Patna and Gya 
line and the East Indian Railw'ay, is only seventy-live to 
eighty miles from Daitongimge. 

The line from Btiiiares to the Daltongunge field forms 
the first section on the proposed Benares and Cuttack tine, 
of which that from DaJ tongunge to Gya will lie a branch. 
The following facts w'ill show the great value of the railivay 
when constructed. Coal can, as is shown by the working 
of the Kurhurban mines, be carried to the surface at an 
average cost of two rupees, eight annas, or about five 
shillings a ton. taking the rupee at par; and when brought 
to Benares will, at the rate; charged on the East Indian 
Runway of one*fifth of a pie per maunJ, or about two and 
a quarter farthings per ton per mile, have cost, including 
inddcntal charges, about twelve shillings per ton, while the 
cost of 3 ton at Gya. will be about ten shillings. Wood 
costs at Gj'a, which is comparatively near the forests of ' 
the Monghyr hDls, nine rupees, or about eighteen shi l l ing s 
a ton, BO that if the coal Is converted into coke, which 
would be the material best suited for native cooking. It 
could be sold at a very large profit for much less than even 
wood and ndll less than dumoal. f 
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The COST of the railway. estimated by the Govern* 
, mcnt siirvc>^rs who prepared the plans and estimates, 
will not exceed twelve thousjind six hundred pounds a mile, 
^ that the whole two hundred and thirty miles—which 
is the outside distance to be travelled by the line from 
Benares to Gya jdtf Daltongunge—will not cost more than 
two million nine himtlrcd thousand [jovinds. and probably 
less, as 1 Itave allowed a large nijirgiu for tlic: bridge over 
Considering that this line will supply coal to the 
Gude and Bohilctmd, and Bengal and North-West line, and 
o^'cr thirty millions of people, the cost is very trifling. 

If such a railway tvere projected in a Europ€a.n country^ 
the mere statement that it would yield the fuel retiuired for 
so large a number of fjeople at a cost of less than two 
shillings per head would be quite sufficient to prove the 
certainty of its success: but many people think differently 
when the question is one concerning India, The question 
there is, Will coal ever become to the people so completely 
a necessary of life as it is in Europe to people living 
where coal is cheap and wood dear ? Many assert that the 
people are so consen^ative that they will never bum coat. 
This apptiirs to me to be an absurdity. Those who 
make ibb assertion b fact say that even the Intelligent 
peoj-tle living in the towns, consisting of traders—who are 
very keen In discerning any possible source of profit— 
of professiojia! men, shopkeepers, decks, artiaans, and 
labourers, too many of whom are obliged to scrutinize care¬ 
fully every fraction of a penny they spend in order 10 make 
their small means suffice for thdr living, will continue, even 
if cheap coal and coke is brought to dieir doons, to use 
expensive firewood and charcoal. This might be the case 
’ if some religious prejudice interfered, hut thoe is none on 
this snbjecL it is tnte that there is a difficulty about 
burning coke and cool in native braziers, and the holes in 
the ground used for fireplaces, but even If this difficulty' 
exists the people would doubtless overcome it, ax the people 
in Bcngnl have done, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
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fnvi^ndng a cheap brassier which would obviate alt objections. 

The argum^t: tliat the rj'ot is incapable of seeing that it , 
would be practicatly dieapef for blni to put the manure^ 
which he now bums without paying a farthing for it, on his 
held, and to use cheap ooai instead, is more plausible than 
the othcr^ but it supposes the r)'ot to be an utter fool; 
whereas, iliough be is hard to coovlntti and very much 
afraid of novelties, he is tiuite capable of seeing whem his 
advantage lies if it be once proved in a way convincing to 
hU understanding, I would reply to all objections of this 
class ia the same strain as a ryut once answered tnc when 
t was int]uiHng as to native opinion aLxiut opium culti¬ 
vation. He said, " WTiy should I not like to grow opium, 
sahib? Of course I do, when ft pays me fifty or sixty rupees 
a higha" (about two-thirds of an acre). So J would say, of 
courrie the people will bum coal when they find it much 
cheaper dun wood, and the profits of matiured fields larger 
than the cost of the coal substituted for the inanute which 
has increased die yield of the crop& Tliis last process of 
convlnciug the ryot may be slow*, but it wiU come; the 
licher men will take the lead, and the others cjuickly follow 
tliem. 

Thc large consumption of Ranigunge coal by the 
people of Calcutta and of the towns and districts arouiitk 
will doubtless be greatly exceeded by that of Behar and 
the NonhAVirst, as the pcopb; requite so much more fuel 
in that colder climate. As the present trade in firewood 
and charcoal, though it U ooUected ai considerable dUtances 
from the towns nearest the forests and from the railways 
wbicli distribute it to merre distant places, pays, in spite of 
the Umg and costly carriage, ^ much the more will the 
cheaper cool pay whim it is found 10 supply mare heat at ' 
a lesa cost than the present luring. 

Even if only the towns, such as the large cities' of 
Benares, Gya, Patna, and Lucknow, and the numerouB 
seODtidary towns throt^bout the cimutry peopled with 
wealthy iraders. took coal in addition to the railways^ the * 
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proposeJ liae would cojtatinly pay: but even tf there is at 
ftrat some defidenCT in the receipts, the loss would be very 
small compared with the benefits to bt; conferred. The case 
is certainly one in whidv if Gov'ernment does not make the 
railway itseif, tt ought to offer such a guar.miee as will 
secure the success of the scheme, if placed on the money 
market, tven In these days of depredated rupees, ilit! 
ulriinate profit would fhr more than rq>ay any loss which 
might be incurred at first In paying the guaranteed interest, 
and It w'ouiJ lie quite in accordance with the dictates 
of the very ^vere economy which is the present policy 
when silver is so lotv to incur some immediate risk in 
making the line. It is a famine work of the first necessit}’, 
and such work should be preferred to lesspressing schemes, 

1 1 will, when completed, and its rtsulbs ait u'orked out, 
ensure to tiic people a supply of food adequate to their 
.wums under all circumstances; it would stop the do- 
gencr,ttion of the soil thiit must Increase yearly us loi^ as 
crops are raisrai without restoring to the ground the chemi¬ 
cal dements that were taken from it, and will supplement the 
work done by the canals, 1 f it has been thought advisable 
to spend millions on making them, so much the more 
necessary is it to insure tiiat this expenditure shall all 
be to the good, and tlmi the canals shall not, as they 
do now. take away with one liand what they give with 
^e other, depleting tJie soil b)’ taking from it not only 
increased crops^ but the ferdlLzing dements which combine 
with the canal water to prodace them. 

The limits of this article will not allow me to discuss 
fully the many other interesting questions connected with 
the del'd opment of Chota Nagpore, the increase in manu¬ 
facturing enterprise, tlie cuhivatioii of its wastes, and tin: 
utiliotioii of its forests. Jt must here suffice to say, that 
the first step in the progress of the country must be the 
makii^r of the two projccied and surveyed railwai'^i.* If 

' i*l Rir Jkogil-Njgpfac knr. (md (r) ttwt furt of tlm llciinrei wid 
Cvnsck lihe which lits beitreen itwiaro atul liu; Jjens^-S'agpowr knitiirar. 
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ihe East Indian RaSwiiy, costing iwenty*6vc thousand 
|>ounds a jnile^ is able to pay dividends of from 7 to 
9 per cenL from the traffic of the valley of the Ganges, 
which represents as far as exports go tite surplus products 
of that densely populated country, thjere cm be little doubt 
iliat a line made for half the cost of the East Indian would 
l>ay' largely from the traffic in the surplus produce of Chota 
Nagpore. and In the timber and other products of its forests. 
No one can say what the traffic will be when the railways 
are supplied with the manufactures which must be sec up 
in Chota N^porc and. in the surrounding districts when 
once the great facilities for manuraccuring enterprise fur¬ 
nished by it are realised. There can be no doubt that it is 
only capital that is required, to make it stand to the rest of 
India in the same |x>stdon os Lancashire and V*orkshire do 
to England, and that laige profits await the investors. It, 
and the districts immediately adjoining it. ought to be tbe^ 
seal of great and productive iodustries, supplying the reiU 
of the country with its products, and should give^ m the 
extensive and fertile waste lands of Polainow, Sirgoojya, 
and the other tributaty states, new settlements for the 
farmers of the over-populated tracts, who wish to find a 
wider and more profitable field for their energies than 
they can gel in thdr crowded homes. 

If these initiai lines are made, there w'ltl be no difficulty 
in extending others over the plateau which, as the surveys 
already made have shown, can be ascended and tniversed 
by lines with easy gradients nowhere steeper than one in a 

Tlie fint of these a im awored tqoce^ as the moni? for Tt has been sub¬ 
mitted tDony tones orer. The second Unt, though surveyed, ji nor 
aj^arentty jet consid^ed so utipottanL I Hope, honever, that 1 hire 
01 thb pkpB- oanrtTKing ramtii ihm iho Une frurn Benares to . 

Italtonguitge 4nil theftcc id Gya, W nut only mgentty necesraty in n iMtiiuial 
|iuimof virv, but that, it ^|| Iw most {urotinihie lo those «tha make it. In 
mdmstiiig thepraritsorihe kdcduI section from tVittongunge to tht'Benga]- 
Nagpotv line, it must tie icmcfobercd that tihlica Nagnsre ti not only a 
land of h^ ftirestA, meuils unil mid^dgi, bm jhat tlie gratiir pnrt of the 
l^witeni dittrids of juhurdtig^. Itniaribn^ Mashliiim, and Singhhiua, aie 
iliickly poTJubicd agrieullunil countries tetctipenea oltli fore^ besidev 
being bi metallic walih. 
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htiitdrud) and these ascents do not extend for much greater 
d^tances than thi>se on tlie railways from the South to the 
North of Engtand. These lines would ofMin out the cool, 
healthy, and fertile table^'lands of the higher levels of 
Slfgoojya and Jushporo which cover an area of over six 
hundred square miles, and ate now only inhabited by a few 
wandering kokorwas and cattle graziers. 

I n conclusion, u is necessary to say one word about the 
forests which form such an important elemciit in the re- 
sources of Chota Nagport The preservation -trul regu¬ 
lation of these forests is especially necessary for the future* 
prosperity of the country. I have tn a former part of this 
paper shown the evils that would result from reckless 
cutting and cUramnee, bu! these art not the only evils to 
be guarded against Though Ibrest fires, lighted by the 
herdsmen to secure a supply of grass for their cattle in 
the hot season, and indiscriminate grazing have been 
stopped in the tracts under Government management, they 
still go on to too great an extent in tlxe much larger area 
belonging toprb-Jte individual^ while indiscriminate cutting 
is denuding many parts of the country of the trees which 
should be their moat valuable products. Efforts have been 
made of late years to induce the landowners to look more 
carefully after their forests, and these efforts have been to 
n certain extent successful, but until they learn by ex¬ 
perience the profit to be derived from wise management, 
and by replacing in localities reserved for woods the limber 
which has been cut down, the detcfioratron of the forests, 
which w‘iU be increased when greater facilities for tians- 
pordng timber are given, must go on. If this is long 
. delayed, the difficulties of retrieving lost ground will be 
increased, and I believe the wisest and most beneficial way 
of dealing with the question would be to enforce by law 
special rules for forest management on the model of those of 
France and Germany. J, P, Hewitt. 

# 
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In' selecting the two works, of which the nanies appear 

below, my obicct has been to take some new books, 

which arc adequately representative of fidd^sport in the 
chief Provinces of India. Thtae is much in tlie pursuit 
of game which is common to both Bombay ami Bengal t 
but there is much which differs, chiefty owing to the 
difference of soil and climate* There has been no lack 
of authors on Indian sport. There are few of the present 
generation who have not ddighted in the Old /hrvrf 
Raa^cr, which described the wild attimals of the Madras 
Ptestifency. Colonel Barras tolls us that when he ^-as 

Seeking for a. publisher for one of his books, hc' w.is 

informed by an <»ninent authority in the Rt>w that 
Ixuidon might be paved willi the books which have 
been written on Indian hunting adventures. Neverthe¬ 
less. every year finds new authors^ like Colonel Barms 
and Mr. F. B, Stmson, coming forward, to put on record 
their various and exdling experiences. They wish to tell 
what they did and what they saw, whilst the recollection 
of it is ytt green. Tlic ordinary incklents of the chase 
rciieat thcmselvia every' season, though with infihite 
varkt)*. But the principles by which success is obtamed 
are almost imiimiable. And if the novice, or beginner, 
will carefully study the precepts and example of veteran 
sportsmen who have written for his guidance, he will 
derive much profit from It Perhaps there are some 
things fo Colonel Burras* book which may be more 

• *♦ Ibdb hue) Ti^ef HuoUng.’* fty j, Bjiixas, (Swhq SoiinuBrlufa 
ii Co., yaiemtuter Rnw.J “ l.enc« m Sprat in EaiiWnt By 

r. D. iuteoa. tPubfoJwd tqr B- H. Partfif, 6, Testenkn Street) 
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^ alone than imitaiedi but with Mr. Slmsor) 

as his there is notiung which the young spom- 

man n>j‘ accept and follow without hesitaiton. 

r r-opose to deal first with the work of Colond Barrai 
He *owly but steadily rose through all the gmdes of the 
Boi>bay Army, from ensign to coJond. The country in 
lyitch he sought Tor sport was very extensive, and went Tar 
b^rond the Jimits ot the Bombay Presidency. He shot 
tfg«5 on foot in the forests of Central India, He matn^ed 
to t»tn a tjger*shoat»ng expedition in the sub-Himalaya 
IVdt- He w-as quartiued at several jungle stations in 
Jind, and he found something to hunt even at Aden and 
Imnu He went with his regrinent to almost every 
nuJirary camonmem in the Bombay Presidency. Wher^ 
ever he went he managed tr, satisfy his strong craving 
(or the clme. He was like the typical Englishman, 

who IS said by a Trench writer to arise in the monting 
with the (luestion on his lips, -vvimt shall I kill to- 
day?'' With his genuine love for sport, he nor 
always particular as to the kind of diversion which p»^- 
semed i^lf. He had a proper ambition to kill a tiger, 
and he found a special pJeasun: m exposing himsdf to 
unnece&ary danger m kilhng a wounded tiger. W'Jth 
dephants he preferred to take the mahout's place on 
tte animals neck, and to drive It for himsdf. He had 
^ a pi^fcrence for certain male dephams. known to 
be dangerous, as having IdUed their mahouts or some 
inoflensive natives. He had a great fondness for dogs of 
all sorts. He had a fancy for falconry, and kept several 
wdl-ctaincd anti hawks. He seems to have been 

seldom ^-ery weU mounted for regular hog-hunung; and 
he records with satisfacuon how he once shot a wild boar, 

Ui supyrly Iht ^w;uit5 of hk rcgimGnti4 mess* He was 
fand of fishing in mcKieratioTi; but even ihe smooth nt: 
Kuimoliee soon made? him feel unwelL 

I ^ great difTercnce in the climate and of 

tile country whcfc Colonel Barros and Air- Slmson i^pec^ 
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lively pursited idielr sporL Mr. Simsoni iisuolly “ 

a moiiit altin'^ country. Colonel Barms souglt^^fo** 
game, wiili buL few cxcepcions. amongsc rocks, and 
and in caves, and on sandy deserts, and ihrougl^ 
jungle. Mis tliermometer seldom registered 
under 98® Fahrenheit in the shade. In the sun's ray^ 
h^t was oveTpowering. There was rarely a sufficient 
of water, and where tliere was water it was often almost 
for use. The black rocks and the scorching sand 
like hre under the feet of man and beast. Some 
accounts of the exjieditions, made by Colonel Barms 
his brother officers, in search of p^ther% arc quite app^ 
ling from the description of the heat, mid of their sulTcrings 
from want of water. When Colonel Barms and one of his 
companions were badly mauled by a wounded pantheTt the 
absence of water so aggravated their sutferings that tliey 
almost lost their lives. 

Colond Eatros is mdier a diffiine writer. He tikes to 
descriW a number of petty details, which interfere wnth the 
interest of his main story. In order to let him speak for 
himself, i will tell the lale of the death of the last tiger 
that he killed. With a friend, he set offi for a month's tiger- 
shooting near Mardt in die Berars, “ which," he says, ** arc 
situated in the Deccan, and form part of the Nizam's terri- 
lory, of which die capital city is called Hydembad." He 
took with him two Covenunent elephant^ old tuskers, 
named Futteh j\li and Bundoola. I'uiteh All was a 
murderous beast, and on a previous occasion had tried to 
kill Colonel Bams. But this tiad only made the Colonel 
** anxious to bestride his neck, and drive him to battle 
agdnst a wounded t^er." The elephants and camp and * 
baggage were sent on from .^Miincdnuggar a month before¬ 
hand. Colonel Barras and bis friend overtook diem in two 
day’s* journey by railway and pony-carriage. From \^'arora 
they marched to Mardi, a dreary waterless country. There 
were some footprints of a tigress; but die pritictf^ local 
ihikAri was absent, and little sport could be expected 
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wltimitt him. They tried n few beats, and found a few wild 
« and tiecr. They buih ma^Aam, or raised platforms, 

and watclted near the water for tigers; but none came. 
At last they decided on mating one final treat : and 
suddenly a tigress praeated itself right in front of 
Colonel Barras. He fired and wounded the animal 
sev'eruly, but it escaped. His companion and the 
beaters came up, but the tigress was nowhere to bo 
found. Then came Colonel Barras fortunate moment, 
lie mounted the neck of Futteh Ali, and sought for the 
tigress from this coign of vantage. He sotm saw the 
animal, and fired and struck her just over the hiiart, 

«*She started conirt,yvri>., *„d miertd her last UYAse tout, ‘fhe iioumt 
tu her vnife MitJed the ^tieiitun isf Tmirh Ajr» chitincur, Ulte most 
Iwllies lie was a coiranl. He spun rrund and lied at .i gii]Ia]> through the 
thorn iuiu^, Presentiy the dephant itirjtjwi), jubl feeting that he was noc 
bang JrtinMicjd. btetma p^feetlrttaniiuil, .iitd,ol>«licjU tomysfightw* hint, 
tifr nmichi^ bach at ©nee to the buh where the tipen was motion- 
tc«, anti, m fact, dead. At tlje iv^ud oreoRiimmt acenrapa^ by a gentle 
jiresntre on the crown oT hli head, tlie huge antmitl tame to the koeehne 
poUtioo, withtti twenty foe of tii* dewed lb«. The neCOTj pmautioiw 
hating liecn taken, thij tigress wai hnoted an his baci^ and, thti* loaded, I 
headed the tetuni procesaimi, vtut drrrre brh In iriinniih to the village 
oidsjdc or win ch our c^un[» tr^ 

I must now pass on to Mr. Simson’s book, which is 
Stj led letters on Sport m Fas tem licngnl,” and arldressrtJ 
to an iinagiitaiy novice in the Civil Service of the present 
time It was in 184? that Mr. Simson joined the Bengal 
Qvil Sen,*ice us a student in the Cotl^re of Fort William 
in Calcutta, Each young ctvilrait was required to qmiljjy 
in two native language, of which he had 'Icanit the rudi¬ 
ments at Haileyburj'. The best way In which a young man 
^in Calcutta cian famiEiarizc himself with the native lan- 
giiage is by taking to fidd sports. ^Ir. Simson promptly 
bcgaj> with snipe-shootiog. and by a piece of good luck be 

also quickly entered at hpg-hunting. He was staying 
wich a l^pifcibtc member of the Calcutta Tent Club, who 
tent htm^hia spears He had imported his own Arab horses 
from Bombay,. 1 he Tent Club were at a favourite meet 
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riear Calcutta* Hogs were scarce, even m those days ; and 
Mn Siimon had amused himself with the ** griffdlke" per- * 
formance of riding alone after a Jackal. I must let likn 
tcU his own tale* 

^ Aftct a toRg chaaic 1 fipoinrd the smil jiut ^ t iras di^omit- 

itifi $ vtxy fine hog .appealed fct innty Trom a poteb uf gtaJi. 1 

nide him %t mre, nmh ^ter a gallq* of a train or so, gave him a sifgjvt 
prkk, He thro dunged, a^d t Udinvn 1 s|ieiued hiru iu tlie ejrr« 'Ilioa 1 
gsllupml doopiik, ftnil ouijnk hmi ImnI, Leading mf sjjear in Ms luiiiiL Ai 
this ! wss tnudi difigtuted, bnc«me I hud been told not to lei go My spear^ 

I Ihought the lfCi»r wonkl tmtl no one woukJ bdirb-'e 1 had f^ieired 

the linl ttol boar I ever saw* 'llm boiar, ho^^'ifvcr, went amoog siiwiin Imio- 
bwjft tfid got rid of tiie ^pcai, which wraic iTshetmcn bttnight to loe, iwnoting 
to vrlitie iheaMiiial had goo-e. As soon t got touin] ihe duiii|i of bzim- 
1 SAW him , and wi^nt At him os hAHJ ^ T eouTd. He cdine at trie fult 
charge— 1 tlo not knoit- c?(Actly hov 1 mAimged it but the speor went ui at 
Tiis shouldiee arid cjnne oht b^ween tEie hind legi. Tltis, ot course^ was 
^ofhdenL By ihts tjnie the other men !iad found out tbitt 1 was riding a 
hcg^ aneb eonjiing ap^ I was (onnd dancing round the Oillcrt hog. My hotse# 
wliD h^d Itad finite enough^ in going after ibe }acknl fir^ and the hog iieKt, 
was Ktsniiing hy. J liacl tlic bead enL ofl^ Rm\ walked to the cent beside the 
cmd who C4rrird it* Tbc tnik if besidi: iue now T writr. Qmmp^tgne 
At dmnci that night bad no effixl oa me. 'Hiua I got my first spear and 
finn hog: but il was long before 1 ddlveied snotber so good a thnist 
aa llLii, otkJ two j'taii \iu^ jofore i wflji toigbt the art of 


Before goii^ deeper into Mr, Simsoti's book it k 
able to note the geographical limits of his huntmg<grounJs. 
They lay in the delta, of the Canges and the Megna» but the 
largest area belonged to the alluvial lands of the Megna. 
He was, for a short time* Commissioner of Orissa, and 
found some sport with the bears and tigers in the hill tracts 
on the western side of Cuttack. In f^umcah, a district 
north of the Ganges, and penneaicd by several large 
streams, he found many t^rs and buffaloes, and an endless • 
supply of ducks and crocodiles. But die best of hLs 
hiiuting^rounds were along the great rivers the Megnn 
and the Bcrhatn pointer, in ilie districts of MjTiiEnsfng, 
Dacca, Tipperah, and Noakholly; to which may be added 
CTiiitagong, ami the country lying arouml CalcuUa. 

Snipc-dvoothtg U th« sport with which Mr'sEmson 
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the novke to begin. It is not expensive, and is 
* procurable in almnsc every districL The snipe begin to 
arrive, from beyond the Himalaj'as, with the first full- 
moon of September. A few may be found in AiignsL In 
October they are plentiful, anti the supply holds good 
through all November, December, and January. From 
February to May they become scarcer and scarcer. Thd 
hrst thing to he done is 10 learn the haunts of the snipe, and 
to asCiUtain where they arc likely to migrate, from time to 
time, during ihe season. According to Mr. Simsons 
advice, every young official should keep a fJiii‘ari, to look 
after his guns and roam over the country in search of game. 
I f the sAiJtnri goes out in the early morning and finds snipe 
he will take his master to almost the exact spot where they 
arc lying, and no time will be wasted. It is a great mistake 
to go after snipe into too deep water, in the fields of grow'ing 
rice. The snipe like a shallow depth of water in which 
they can wade; and they do not carc about die growing 
rice being very high over diem. Moreover, when a bird 
falls to the shot it b rather har<l i _^srk him in the rice, 
especially if two or three other birds get up before you can 
pick up the first dead bird. 

The novice wifi do well to obs^^-e Mr. Simson 5 advice 
as to the dress 10 be worn whilst snipe-shooting. Aboi-e 
all things a good solah (pith) luii is iib.solutdy necessary 
ag^unst the sun. Light bools and light gaiters (not of 
leather) are good for walking through the mud. It is no 
use to try to avoid getting wet feet When the shooting is 
euded let the sportsman change everything and put on 
dannel garments, with a tendency to extra warmth. Whilst 
shooting let him drink nothing but plain water, and have 
special botdes made for keeiiing the water cook Iti the 
cold weather the best time to shoot snipe is lietween to a.m. 
and 3 p,m.,but a government servant will have to he guided 
by die nature of his official work ; and with many the rule 
, must be Seek Utetr Inisiness first and their pleasure afier- 
w.irds. 
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From snipe'S^ooiincr Mr. Simson goes on to give in¬ 
struction in the shooting of target bin^s. The stock of 
jungle-fowl ts now so small, save in some parts of TipperaU 
and Chittagong, that it la hardly worth while to dwelt on iL 
A few woodcocks arc to be found in Chittagong, Year 
after year the birds visit the same spots; where a brace 
itiis kilted in tSS^ there wilt almost certaialy be found a 
fresh brace in 1SS6. In duck-shooting some brown or 
mud-coloured raiment should be worn by the sportsman. 
In many parts of Bengal the ducks are to be found m 
legions. Mr. Simson gives detailed advice for approaching 
them tn boats or G£inoe.s, and he insists on tlic golden 
rule, that where two or three men go out together for 
ducks they must all keep together. Otherwise it too often 
happens that one man fires at the birds exactly at the 
moment that his companions arc unfortunately unable to 
shoot. He advises that all wounded birds shoidd be killed, 
and picked up wnth landing-nets, before the sportsman goes 
on for a fresh shot at the re-united flock, or at a new set 
of birds. 

It Is v^ery dlSiculi to get a shot at a Hock of wild geese ; 
but Mr Simson found them most accessible before noon, 
when they were feeding in tlic paddy-helds. There <ire 
also certain noble cranes, the keolhttm and the syrm, 'which 
have to be stalked artfully. The best plan Is to get hold 
of a cow, and^ by twisting its ta3, steer tt gradually towsird.^ 
the unsuspecting blolx.. TJ nfortuiuttely the cows them- 
.velves are suspicious of Europeans, and it is not easy to 
fmd whai Mr* Simson calls on ammbie cow* His shikari 
Dudunidin. was a great proficient in stalking, and could 
keep several cows aiivandng simultaneously between him* 
sdf and the hirtls. There is one thing further to be noted 
in ahooting ducks and other aquatic birds. They are 
almost all very good to cat ; and when the bag is suf¬ 
ficiently there will be Bomt^ for dinner, and some for 
neSghhbunng friends, and some for native sershunts, and 
sum plenty mure for the inhabitints of the vdlages, whose 
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good'will it is always prucltiiit to conciliate, as H is in ihdr 
power to leave the ducks undisturbed or to disturb them 
from their accessible tiaunts> according as they may 
welcome or dislike the visit of any particular sptJrtsman. 

Whilst in pursuit of aquatic game tlte sj^ortsmait will 
doubtless fall in with crocodiles and snakes, and he may 
meet with jackals and foxes and wild cats and otte^. 
Most of these are comparatively hannless, and will seldom 
show fight if they can get out of the way. A man may 
live many years in Bengal without finding a snake. A 
crocodile is rately to be seen unless you take much trouble 
to ^*arch for him. Jackals are more frequently hratd 
than seeiu The animal which is called the pktai is only 
A inckal, but he changes the tone of his call in the jungles 
according to certain circumstances connected with the 
tiger. You may* however^ be almost sure that when the 
cal) of the pM is heard a tiger or leopard is not far 
ofil It is not usual fur English sportsmen u> go after 
crocodiles unless the people complain that some par- 
tlciitar monster is making himself troublesome at the 
vill^e haihing-place or at a ami is of sufficient 

size to tarry off men and w’omen and cattle. The 
Ciocoilitc, by n sweep of Its tail, knocks Its victim down 
and drags it into deep water, and lies upon it unlit it 
IS fit to be eaten piecemeal. 

Amongst the larger animal-g to be found in Eastern 
Bengal there are both wild cattle and wild bufialof but 
the wild cattle are scarce, and hardly worth hunting. 
Wild buffidocs are usually to be found in herds; but some¬ 
times a wild mate buitalo associates himself w'lth the females 
^ of a tame herd. It is veiy* dangerous work to shoot wild 
buflUloes on foot. 11 is very exciting sport to shoot them 
on horseback. Mr, Stmson recounts one adventure of his 
own, in which he nearly fell a victim to dtc buffalo, which 
he was pursuing on horseback i and several of his friends 
had similar narrow escapes. To shoot wild buBhlocs from 
a how dill, on an elephant, is very indifferent sport, if it can 
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be called sport With a good fitle, held straight, the bulia!i> 
has tio chance. It is occastonally necessary to kill wild • 
buflalocs for the sake of the villagers, whose crops are 
being dant^ed by thent; and the Hesh ts always very ac¬ 
ceptable to the nadve servants and camp-followers, and 
alM to the villagers; whilst the marrow-bones and the . 
tongue fall to the master's sham in the spoil Mr, Slinson 
concludes his remarks in the following words : 

" It is'jitalte as dan^nna tv eiqwK ytninetf un ftXM to ttie attack of an 
raftuutti] buflolo, whether il be a cow vitb hei olf, or a sulrbiry bolU 
to ftand licfrfft a llget in ba cKu^. A n'uinbef ot stndy men together 
win stop > tiger; but I dutibl much if time nun, untes aimed! with 
veapona of very large bans, (ouUl invanably Itring an old hull to the 
ground. Hb hide U muck icnigber tbitii a tiger's skin; and the tliidc 
bones of the head, liid the protection altorded liy the long, massive horns, 
aJiil tile diflienUy of ouiaing a bullet to jenetjate to a vital spot, all tend 
to add it* the rhk. Yet many bufialoes are legulady ^ot on Ibot, and 
&ont boats, and t have oden puniued them in tbtv manner, thciugb 1 never 
laid myself oiU much for boffido dmoiing.* 

In Afdca the wild elephant b.regarded as an animal to 
be hunted and killed for his ivory. It is otherwise in 
Eastern Bengal where the wild elephants are caught only 
to be nimed, and made »:rvrceablc to man. It may, how¬ 
ever, be sometimes imperative to kill a fftw/ or mad mole 
elephant when there is no possibility of capturing him 
withottc too great risk of human life. The rhinoocros is 
now to be found only In a few places: some in the 
Stmdcihun& and some m the swamps at die foot of the 
Assam Hills. Before the British Government annexed 
Bootan, the rhinoceros came right down by the river 
Teesta to the station, now known as JuSpatgoree. Onu 
of the regimeniaj ofikers first stationed there in 1S57 
went out alone and shot two rhinoceros, right and left, 
with a dmiblc-bamdled smooth, bore. Mr. Siinson went 
after rhinoceros in the Sundcrbuns, and killed one out 
of two which were found; but he failed to shoot any¬ 
more throughout his cancer. 

Kext 1 come to bears and leopards and tigcrl. Bears * 
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arc not numerwis in Eastern Bengal, btit leopards are to 
be found in ulmosi every village* Tiiey arc soroctiincs 
dangerous; but Mr* Simson considers tltat “ it is a proper 
sporting risk ” to shoot them on foot* He icll4 the tale of 
a young Frcticliman who used to shoot leopards, chiefly 
with the aid of a nondescript sort of dog. half pariah and 
half spaniel. When the dog smelt a leopard he would 
cock his ears, and point out, from a respe^ful distance, 
where the leopard lay* If the leopard was on the move 
the dog would keep moving and giving signs, but without 
barking. The Frenchman kept on peeping and i>eering 
about, wholly regardless of anything the leopard might do 
in die way of atutek, till he could sight the animal* He 
then killed him, almost to a certainty, with a single sliot* 
Mr. Simson did not much cate about shoodug leopards, 
but he went out to shoot them whenever the vtltagets sent 
CO seek his aid* 

To tiger*shooting Mr, Simson devoted his most com- 
plcte and concentrated eflbrts. To shoot a tiger nothing 
must be left to chance* Good guns, goml elephants, good 
howdahs and mafn^uis, anti gootl howdah tackle :ire needed* 
At least two elephants should be kept, each of them well 
able to carry a howdali. If the same elephant is used day 
after day the weight of the howdali overiir*^ the animaL 
*rhe sj»ortsman ^ts, or usually stands, in the front part of 
the howdah; his s/itJI;ari sirs behind Kim, silent, but watch¬ 
ful The tfiahottCs course depends greatly on the confi¬ 
dence that he has. in his master s skill in footing, and this, 
in turn affects the courage of the elephant. Where the 
mA/toui knows that his master will do all that can be done 
. for his protectionr he will keep his elephant’s head very 
straight. When there is **a griif* In the howdah, the 
and the elephant arc apt to think loo much about 
their own safety. As the elephants advance in line through 
the jungle, with one howdah to four beating dephants, the 
sportsman in the central howdah gives the general direction 
to the Tine to advance, or to halt; or, if the beat has not 
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befiii successfuJ, to go again through die jungle, especiail/ 

U" any elephants have uttered ihe wdl-hnornn warnings • 
that a tiger is near. Some tigers iie very close, and will 
not break cover, ^f;ecially in the case of a fcntaic with a 
y'oung cub. At other times the animal is off and away the 
moment that the elepliants enter the jungle. It is well to 
p^st a spare dephant u long way ahead, as a scout, to 
watch the direcuon id which the tiger may break, where 
the jungle will allow it; and it is still better for one of the 
howilulis to go on and take up a position at tlic point to¬ 
wards which the line is beating. There is a alight risk of 
being shot by the other guns; but there is a very excellent 
chance of getting an easy shot at the tiger as it is stealing 
off, and if the Grst shot is not fatal, perhaps the beast may 
charge and present a sectmd easy shot k is possible that 
the dephant may be nervous i and Mr. Simson mentions 
the case of an duphani which ran right away when, instead 
of a tiger, a juiigle-mt came puL But the very siune 
dephant 1ms been known to stand as firm as a rock, quietly 
watching a tiger trying to steal past her. 

I'here are so many inddents connected with tiger- 
dtooting which Mr. Simson rdutes, that it is diiiicult to 
make a selection from tbent; bat perhaps tlie following is 
one of the best; 

‘'Oa the S9tb 1S54, T was enj^ed oa nffiriJl tniaiaeai, whim » 
man forciai hb vay to my tiLle, slid threw down on aij jiapeis tile Jegj 
and tiKK at n boy, iiiyin;^ * What i% the ucse of 1 AaitMt Jilr y^ f 'rticre 
f> the uf my onTy wtn ! ttrhy not idn the that ate hhii ? * 'The 
. niM had ceased. I koev thirre were icwof tigem su 1 at once odeted 
the eiqihaiits tiod set imt. I wns token to a aice kind ciF Jur^e; and in 
]csr than fine mmuies away went n tiger, i had a entipTe <ic long sbotis, 
and believe i tobsed. tVe now had to beat ifu: ddes ^ a large tank ; J 
twk np a good poddon, with one elephant beside me, lo pfcvimt my , 
bowdah clopbant ftom idng aiuteady, sod let the othe/ ele|)basti beat 
towards me. Pnesently, not cue, but two IteaullTuI dgera biok'e across an 
open ipaee. I tried haid to perfonn ft feat I had king wished for nit 
OpponimiTy to try, rii., 10 kill two dead, i%ht and left; bat ihe Crai 
did not I0 ^ iboct so 1 had to pm the second bail into him. Thai, 
too^ did tKR kill EKUrigla. oij scd? occuioni go a great pace, and 

both mj balls were sBghtly behind the spot 1 tneant to hh. The second. , 
tiger wHi unfired sL 1 woiiafier the wounded aite,got anotlict ihot as 
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he was eon^ tfuicii ihiough the nod when I ntJSl got to him he 

was dead. How tlw second dgCJ' g«l back Jnto the s|>c»t whoic I firtl 
found hex 1 never ewild tell, for ihexe were honiireds of vfll^en watchjng 
from the topi of houscst a«d from ihc tops of lieesr However, *1^ 
ifP again, eaelly wUe« «be dbl at fim. 1 Wt her «ini«h«c the 

i ibitik:, because her twhaviour, afitr the ahot, was rather msa^ 
She lottcred in the thin jungU!; and iheiJ ahe went oat into the growng 
rice and there I gw an BBSV dwJf and killed her. This *a3 a lua parr of 
ti^ Bat the wan who had Jott hi* aw aid that the real anniwi wa» 
larger and darker, Tlte ^tciils now amt with reports of a kiU o^* wo 
hour* before. They said the tiipsr was Ea the jungle, which i* 

aliray* easily betuefl, s», thouijh Hit Mm was already low. and ^ jungle 
three miles off^-and my roUj » not to disturii a tiger Uw m the day--* 
resolved to go at him. VVe got M the jungle just as the sun set. T^re 
Itftd been no kiQ; but a large liga was said to love attacked a bniStlo, 
whidi had beaten him oC Tim cowherd dedaied he had hetid the tiger 
roiit not ten minuies before we cam.. The depbanis were jmt rn hn^ 
and the beating w» .juite easy. PresenUy, Buduttidln, who was in ibe 
howdiih behind »to. wM. ' I smell Uim.’ and then T «w a l^e tiger, 
.umdlng about So yards ctf, lashing ha tall Almost io«»ily te gave a 
vm. 8fld charged dmm In spleudid style. I bit him weU forward, and Uc 
rolled over twice like a rahhii. but was up in n moraep^ and w^ i^gUt 
a inmlJ Ualer-tlisphanl ofi my left, whkh bCilltd with a ^ 

This Rave me an easy shot M about twenty yards, and 1 killed Into stwe* 
dead with a bullet ia the neck* This vm* a Luge itBet, a^ ton fe« four 
<y five incH^ Eong^i niiil pitibSibly thij toS liiC min-kiflcfv 


I must now briefly revert 10 hog-hunting, wltich spon 
Mr, Stinson considcfs the best in the worW, nett to good 
English fox-hunting. Nevertheless, fos-hunters fresh froin 
Englnnd have sonietimes hesitated to stand up for the 
superiority of fox-hunting when they have just succeeded 
in spearing a wild boar with their own right hand. The 
wild boar is the bravest animal in the creation. He lias no 
fear of a tiger, and will cliarge as straight at an eleph^l^ 
as he will at a horse. Almost every picture of hog-liuntmg 
fails to do justice to the grandeur of a wild bc«r when 
charging. The picture of the old blue boar of Tipperah, 
in Mr, Simson’s book, Is a mere libel on that antra^I. I he 

photograph of the newly slain boar, 011 which Mr. Slmsott sat 
for his own photograph, gives a dearer Idea of a boars head, 
and of his size m proportion 10 a man. The laie Mr. 
Biyth, the naturalist of the Asiatic Society, once gave a 
lecture in Oalcuita on the comparative anatomy of the 
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tame hog ami the wild hog, wTtb skeletons of the two 
animals before him. It was marvellous how e^'ery point 
of superiority rested wUh the wild txmr: with his mas¬ 
sive bkuli and large brain; the deep-set vertebrte, nearly 
flouble the size of those of the tame hog^; and the knees 
and thighs and hocks, well let down, S9 as to give him 
that great speed whldi so astonishes die rider of a fleet 
horse when he first pursues a boar. 

hlr. Simson has recorded for the benefit of his pupil 
the precepts which he learnt from the famous indigo-planter, 
Mr. Cockburn, how a boar is to be ridden and speared, 
so tliat the boar may be killed, and the ridar's horse may 
not be exposed to needless risk. Too often the sportsman 
only learns this at tiie cost and suilecing of Ms good horse, 
who merited better treatment, Mr. Simson has given a 
drawing of the spear-head, which he finally adopted as the 
most deadly and serii'iceabie weapon, and it Is now known 
by his niune. He tells us how' the hog-spear of Bcjigal 
assumed its present fortn in the time of that good sportsman 
hlnfiat M ills, who did away wlUi the sort of javelin ivhicli 
was in use before his time. But it is time to fmish these ver\' 
imperfect extracts. There was a story told of Mr. Simson 
that a friend, who ufas staying witli him, heard him call 
out to Jiis native servant. “Bring me the hook which I read 
every day” The friend was curious to see if this hook was 
the Bible; but it turned out 10 be " Hawker on Shooting." 
On the same principle it may be recotnjncnded to any 
. youtig man who wishes to become a mastjer of woodcraft 
in Lower Bengal, tlvat he should obtain a copy of Mr. 
Simson's book, and. having read it olE through, should read 
it again, bit by hit, from day to day, He will then learn 
not only to enjoy the sport which the country provides, 
but so also to cumbmc it with the due discharge of hia 
official business, that the days of his Indian exile may 
never seem wearisome to him. 


C. T. Bvcci.axD, 


CHINA AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

■m 
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TiJ£ article which appeared in the last number of this 
Review, from the pen of the Chinese Minister Tseng, 
accredited to tlie Court of St. JameS'S for so many 
3^rs, is altogether a very remarkable document I t is 
remarkable not only in matter and style—and both are 
original—but still more as emanating from such a source 
and addressed to the reading public of this country. For 
it Is to be remembered that the Marquis Tseng, as he 
has been st3ded here, is a Chinese statesman, and at this 
date a veteran diplomatist, who has been accredited to many 
European Powers, and in tliai capacity resident for con¬ 
siderable periods in Parts .and St. Petersburg, as well as 
in London. In all he ht^ been charged with the conduct 
of important negotiations. Me has now returned to his 
own country to take up a high position tn the Imperial 
Councils as a member of the " TsuiigU Yamen " at Peking 
the equivalent of our Fore^ Office, in carrying out the 
foreign policy of tlie country. 

That a Chinese affictal of tiris high standing should 
fuel himself at liberty and otherwise disposed to speak 
out fredy his opinion of the present condition of his 
country and its policy, is an event of no ordinary kind, 
and one therefore well calculated to attract public interesL 
But apart from all these considerations, the substance 
and main purpou of the article claim for it more serious 
attention than is usually given to the ordinary run of 
periodical literature. Some newspaper correspondent has 
spoken unhesitatingly of the “Marquis Tseng’s mastery 
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of die English and French lajignagcs." Tills, however, can 
only be accepied with considcnble reserve. But the fact 
that a. certain quaimness of form aud phrasing remains after 
having passed dirnugh the trying alembic of transktioitr is 
a proof that the original stamp of Individuality and the mind 
from which ihe opinions proceeded has Imwo well prcsen'eil, 
^1 he title itself partakes of these c haracterifttl< y^ *■ TVw 
titui t/if of a great Asiatic race, such as 

the Chinese Empire holils within its wide limits, has some, 
tiling that appeals to the imagination, and supplies the 
fcey-iioic of tlie "whole production. Accordinglv we are not 
surprised that Tseng^a-Jiti in true Chinese form leads off 
by*'repudiating the theory, that the past history of the world 
as understood among Western races entitles us to deduce 
from certain facts in the Hfc of nations a law that " nations 
like men, have each of them, its infancy, its manhotMl, 
decline and death -—^nd he tirges that this docorine would 
be " melancholy and discouraging could it be shown to be 
founded on any natural or inevitable law.” But he will 
hrive none of it. On the contrary he says, "fortunately 
there is no reason to believe it is." 

Thus relieved, he proceeds to apply his more hopeful 
faith to his own country. While admitting that " Nations 
have fallen from their high estate, some of them to dis- 
api^ suddenly and altogether from the list of politlal 
entities, others to v'anish alter a more or less prolonged 
existence of ttnpairctl and ever-lessening vitality: ” *lie 
adds. ** Among the hucr. untd lately, it has been customary^ 
with Europeans to include China." A eondusion only 
drawn from the “ disparity between the record of her ancient 
greatness and her present seeming weiknes5”~the iaiiacy 
of which he proems to point out in vigorous terms. And, 
It ^ pleasant to observe with what a fine air of half uitcon- 
sejous superiority he enters on his country's defence, not 
wtUiDut a Certain feeling of contempt for all the wisdom of 
llie West Like a true denisten of .the Celestial Empire and 
3 disciple of Confucius, the great sage who enlighten^ the 
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world with hia matchlifss wisdom 500 years u.c.,—when 
lEumpe, with its boasted mushroom civiitzatioif of rt^ni 
yenrSi was steeped in barbarism.—he scoffs at the iliought 
pervading: Europe at this day that China having become 
effete, the mnetcenth.-ceoiuiy air would prove too much for 
her aged lungs”: and proceeds to quote with some spirit 
the opinion of a distingiiidtcd diplomatic agent writing of 
China in 1^49,, to the following effect:. 

“With a Fair seeming of immunity from invasion, 
sedition or revolt, leave is taken to regard this vast empire 
its surely, tliough it may be slowly, decaying." And 
Tseng's comment is. that such “was the opinion of a 
w'riter whose knowledge of China and its liieraitire is per- 
Jtaps unaiuallcd, and ccrtmnly not surpassed. Nor was 
he alone in entertaining such an opinion at the date on 
which he wrote." 

The disdnguished diplomatic agent was, of course, Sir 
Thomas Wade, the Minister who succeeded me ai Peking 
in 1871; and Tseng is fully justified in his high estimate 
of the specbl qualifications possessed by Sir Thomas for 
arriving at a knowledge of the conditions of the Chinese 
Empire. No one perhaps has ever been so thoroughly 
cquipp<Kl, in scholarship anti csperience combined, or more 
cdnscientjously desirous ui nnideriog b) tlie Chinese full 
jusuce, than Sir Thomas Wade. But not the loss, the 
Chinese Minister has no hesitation in maintaining tliat 
'■as events have shown, they who reasoned thus were 
mistaken.*' And they were mistaken, he contends, because 
they mistook a long lethargy’ <jr sleep fortienih, “China, he 
says, “ was asleep, but she waj* not about to die, Perhajis 
she had mistaken her way: or, what is just the same, had 
failed to see that the old familiar paths which many centuries 
had made clear to her did not cniiduct to the goal to which 
the world was marching.” 

Perhaps tt might he >u;igested that Chinn had not so 
much^ mistaken her way,svplndy hut obstinately refined 
to believe that there ww> - ni outside world worthy of atten* 
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tton. Stee|>ed in ietbarg3^ or living in a fool's paradise 
of ignorance, she was sbw—too slow for her own peace 
or security—to rccc^i^e the Fact that there were Powers 
far beyond the uttermost limits, wide as these were, 
capable, with the aid of steam power in ships, of assailing 
her, seizing aU her ports, and landing an army to which 
neither Chinese nor Tartars, with bows and arrows or 
matchlocks, could offer any elective resistance, or even 
defend the capital and seat of the Sovereign Power from 
the Barbarians. To bring this IcnowUrdge within their 
cognizance, and home to their conviction, required twenty 
years in dine and ihrce disastrous worst t the last to end 
ill the capture of Peking, and the acceptance of treaties 
imposed by the victors contrary to her will and revolting 
to her national pride. 

The sleep, if sleep it was. must certainly have been 
very profound, more resembling the hypnotic state induced 
by mesmeric experts, than any normal state of conscious 
existence and vitality. liut the expianation offered by 
the Chinese Minister to excuK^ if mi to account for, the 
possibility of .^uch a lethargic state, is not without a feir 
foundation. ITntil die discovery of steam as a motor power 
for ships, China was in cfFecr secure from any invasion 
m force from Europe. And ;dJ the i«,st history of China 
and her conflicts with the subject races around her borders,’ 
whtcli had ended genemilons before in facile victories and 
in acknowledged supremacy over Mongols, Eleuths, and 
Burmese—from Cora to Central Asia on the Oxus. includ¬ 
ing the whole of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula in ilic 
Southern seas—did no doubt tend to foster a habit of 
^ind (helped by tire fumes of flattery and incense brought . 
from so many alien races) which predisposed to the 
beatiftc contemplation of her own greatness and aupremaey 
over the rest of the world. A little knowledge of geo* 
^phy was much needed. That Chin.t and her statesmen 
s^hould neglect to Vxk^ note of wliat wa.s passin- in the 
outer world, in the isles beyond their ken, was ind"r<l 
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not unoatufal, but fatal to ther serenity in which she was 
rejoidng; 

The Marquis Tseng makes the most of this sequence of 
came and effeci, but admits that towards die end of the 
reign of Tau Kwang the sleeper became gmduaiJy ati'are of 
influences at work, and forces sweeping along her coast, 
verj’ diirerent from those to which China had previouily 
been accustomed *Troin pirates and Japanese freebooters,'* 
and in a word were such as no longer Justified, or left any 
excuse for, the deceptive sense of security in which she Iiad 
been reposing for so many generations, lulled by the well- 
founded conviction of the inferiority of all the subject races 
which surrounded her borders, and looked up to her humbly 
as their undisputed SuzeraLi. 

Nor is he less candid in admitting that the hrst war 
w'ith Great Britaiot which led to the Treaty of Nanking in 
1S42, and the opening of four more doors in the xvall of 
exclusiveness with which China had previously surrounded 
herself, did something, by multiplying die points of toudt 
between China and the West, to rouse her from the 
"Saturnian " dreams in which she had so long been indulging 
—and that more was wanting to make her wide awake. 
That something more, he says, which was still required was 
the fire of the Summer Palace to singe her eyebrows." 
The advance of the Russians to Kuldja, and Uter of the 
Frenchman to Tonquin, further helped to enable her to 
realt2e the fact " that she had been asleep, while the world 
was up and doing; ' and to realize the situatian in v,'hfch 
she was being placed by the ever-contracting circle that was 
lieing drawn around her by the European," By the light 
, of the burning palace "which had been the pride and delight 
of her Emperora,'* she commenced to see that .she had been 
asleep—“ been sleeping in the vacuous vortex of the storm 
of forces wildly whirling around her.** 

If such, indeed, were the effect of the burning of the 
Summer Palace, no friend could ever luivc rendered China 
j greater sm'ice. The vandalism of which the British 
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have been ^ lighdy accused by ihei'ir allies In this cam- 
paigl), was a most nghtcous act of reprisal and retnbbtion 
lo mark indelibly in tli£ Chinese mind that the barbarous 
crue)t>' perpetrated, during days and nights, in the oouits 
of that i^lace by those in powers upon the unfommate 
British prisoners, could only be rightly punished and 
avenged by the destruction of whiit the Emperor himself 
and his high olHcera took most pride and pleasure in. 
Indemnities would be paid by the people, but the palace 
touched the Imperial pride and person. It was necessarv’ 
to leach all in potrer that in warring with dviltzed nations 
Se could never be safe to outrage all feelings of humanity, 
and submit prisoners of vrut to tong and cruel tortures, und) 
from agony and e^Eposure they died; and that the penalty 
of such acts might be the loss of a Palace or—a Throne. 
And it is a lesson they have not yet forgotten, and will not 
forget, happily for themselves, no less than for any foreign 
enemy they may have to meet hereafter in the field. 

Manquis Tseng referring to the first tardy wakening, 
derives some consolation even from the disasters at Peking 
and Yutn-mm-yuen, in the reflectioii diat China knew at 
least how to bear her defeat with dignity, and pay the price 
of her mistakes without losing her self-respect by t'ain 
efforts to mitigate the ijcnalties. 

One cannot help agreeing in his reflection ihai " It is not 
a moribund nature that can so qmetiy accept its Feverses, and, 
gathering courage frotn them, set about throwing overboard 
the wreckage and make a fair wind of the leturning cyclone. 
The Summer Palace with all its wealth of art was a heavy 
price to pay for the lesson we there rcceivtsd, but not too 
high if it has brought us to repair and triple our battered 
armour: and it has done this." 

Yes, we must agree, it could hardly be too high a price 
if it hiLs done this.' But has it? That at least is a very 
grave question, and one which has an important bearing on 
other coimlrt« as weU as Ghina. He contends that China 
is nn lunger what she was even five years agO; aJid that 
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each encounter and espociaHy the last with France, has, in 
teaching China her weakness, also di^overed to her—her 
strength. I confess to some doubt as to how far we may 
nocept this condusion witliout considerable qualihcations. 
That the Chinese did learn much in' the conflict forced 
upon tliem by* events in Tonqutn, I have no doubt. Especi¬ 
ally in perceiving Uic ^rengtli derived from her sbe^in 
ihe capacity for bearing punishment which is only given to 
- some nations, and to them a jwwer of passive resistance to 
any .attacking force where more active means arc wanting. 
The French were enabled to Indict, with little active re¬ 
sistance on the part of the Chinese, a vast amount of 
Injury, and great loss in life and property and trade, in 
addition to the destruction of one of their great dockyards 
only crated after many years of lavish expenditure. But 
neither on the bulk of the population, nor on the Govern¬ 
ment at Peking, did this make any serious impression \ or 
in any u'ay advance the French cause. Nor did they in tlic 
end succeed in imj>osing open the Chinee Govemmeat the 
terms on which they first insisted. The exhaustion caused 
after two or three years of active hostility was much more 
with the French than with the Chinese. And the ultimate 
victory rested in consequence with these, and not with 
their enemy, 

China b in some respects like Russia—by reason of her 
hugesiise, and the difficulty of reaching any vital part Both 
find protection from attack by the enormous distances to be 
traversed for the transport of troops, supplies, and other 
conditions; which form the defensive power of the Megathe- 
roan-type of empires. Huge in bulk, and with a pachyder-^ 
» matous hide or shell, neither the one nor the other b very 
vulnerable to a nation like France. The resbttng power is 
at homo, near Its own supplies, and their vital organs very 
inaccesahle. So It b with China, For although it b quite 
In the power of any hrst'-class Euro^jean country to Inllicc 
enormous injury upon the population, by wasting their 
property and destroying their trade, it Is not so easy to 
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indict serious wounds on the G 5 veniinent, without a vast 
e.tpenditure bodi of time and ircasiire, , 

And after all. if even Peking were the cibjecxive.point of 
attack, the Emperor and his Governing Boards might all 
retreat to Jeho), or into the far steppes of Mongolia, where 
no £uro}H*an army could venture to pursue. And as we 
an^ the French both felt in 1S60, no general will ever he 
disjKJsed to r^uanerhis army in Peking, untl be frozen up for 
sis months With no posstbllityof rc-embarklng his troops, or 
certainty of obiaining supplies. It is true the large and 
populous towns, from Canton to Newchwang, along 1,500 
mites of coast, may ult be destroyed, and the Custom-house 
revenue and trade with them : but it Is very doubtful 
whether any European Power would be able, or like to 
attempt, to liold them for any length of time, even widt 
adequate forces- But even if they did so, the eighteen 
Provinces, w*ith their separate governments, independent 
adnunistraiions, and nenources, would iie as far as ever 
from being subductL In these conditions lie the elements 
of China's strength against foreign aggression, or the attempt 
of any European Power, not excepiiug Russia, to ocenpy 
China Proper. But for the means of defending her coasts 
and her trade and maritime populations Croin insult and 
injury, or of meeting in the field, whether to cover Peking 
or any oEher ixjint of attack in force, the disciplined troops 
with repeating rides and artillerj^ of the army of a first-das.-> 
European Power, it would seem, so far as the latest infor¬ 
mation extends, that all U Hung-Chnng'fi efforts tt* create 
an army cw a na^' with the requbitc armament and dritkd 
effidency. have not during the last five yeais very materially 
increased the power of China to take the field against 
seasoned Euroi>eati uoops,-^r the sea with ships of war. 

When Marviuia Tseng comes to the "awakening*' ami 
inquires. " What will be the result ? " tlie aiuiwer b j^an Is 
in the preceding paragraph, namdy. that without further 
and gieat adiiince in defensive power, China will remain 
open to aggression, or a pressure whidi falls little%hort of * 
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coercloa, whenCTer U suits* ilic Interest or the policy of fliiy 
fu5t-^las5 Western 1*0wer to employ such means as they 
can cnnimand. From some of tht^ Powers, however, the 
Chinese Government may feel secure from any unprovoked 
agfjressive or coercive action. That is, it will not enter 
into the national [jolicy of these, and they are fortunately 
the "neater number of Western States, including Eoglaiid 
and the United States among the firsL The large com- 
mercial inlerests of hoth these are pledges of peace and a 
desire to maintain friendly relations. 

China may ako be assured that neither of these last- 
named countries are likely to desire acQuisItions of territory 
at her expense- ff the Chinese Government, therefore, 
shoulil desm; to ejucr into any closer alliance than already 
subsists, with a Treaty Power, for purposes of defence against 
foreign aggression, it is probable they will turn thdr eyes to 
Finland; not only from her maritime strength, but also 
from die IdendLy of their Interests in Central Asia in the 
constant menace of encroachments, or invasion of their 
respective territories. 

To China, an alliance of a defensive character with a 
first-class maritime l^ower Is a necessity', and must continue 
to be .50 for many years. To England, an alliance with 
China would tdiicdy l>e desirable, or valuable, as affording a 
jjiacticaily inexhaustible reserve of Asbtic lighting power, 
in addition to our own, on Russia's flank In tlie event of an 
advance on India. But at die other extremity, looking 
to the tendency of Russia to bring on some conflict with 
England, it is Important that slie should not 5 nd it possible 
i£i seize, or obtain by other meai^ an unfrozen port on die 
- Corean coast or in the Corean Straitn, from wltlch the 
whole of the trade of China, foreign and native, could be 
liarasscd or destroyed. 

I.s China, then, really awakened to her own interest in 
both diese directions? Is it true, as Marquis Tseng 
suggests, that there is not only a sdrring among the dry 
bones of the official fossils of the Chinese Empire, but such 
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a strcmg and vitalizing moveraenc as will suffice to restore 
vigour and sirengtli to the gweming power, and inspire it 
witli the progressive spirit requimi to meet the present 
altered conditions of China, as one of a great conutjf of 
sovereign States, each capable of bringing a crushing force 
to bear in contUci with any one of the number, including 
China os one ? 

Our Chinese Minister^ State official and diplomatist, 
answers confidently as he looks into Uie future, and sete 
tlie awakemiig of a nation of three hundreil millions to a 
ooasciousfujss of Its strength—and answers. In the affinna- 
tive. Possessing one of the larg^t realms in the world 
—with temtories so vast that diere U tio room " for the 
land-hungering so characteristic of some other naiions— 
hungering for land they do not and cannot make use of, that 
contrary to what is generally bdieved in Europe, she is 
under no necessity of finding In Other lands an outlet for a 
surplus population, which only wants to be more widely 
distributed in her own wide domains, where there Is room 
in spare for all Iier teeming population; 1 Looking, as 
Marquis Tseng tells us, into the near future, he sees not only 
the fruitful occujMUion of waste bnds^ ‘'which have never 
felt the touch of the husbandman/' but to "another and a 
more permanent*' outlet for the Industry and energies of 
an eminently industrial population, which *' will soon be 
afforded by the establishment of manufactures, the opening 
of mines, and the Introductioa of railways." All these 
sources of proa|icrity and i>cace/ul developmertt pass before 
him as in a proplictic vision. No dreams of a war of 
revenge for past defeats mar the prospect. *' No memory 
of her roverses," he tells us, " will lend her to depan from a » 
policy of moderation and conciliation, for she is not one of 
those Towers wlio cinnot btsir their mlsfortmuai without 
sulking," "Wbai nation," he ask*, "has not had its 
Cann* ? Answer Sadowa. Lissa, and Sedan. China has 
liad hers, but she Is not of opinion that It is only wii^ bkxid 
ilmt tiw* Slain ui UUKid can be wiped out. The stain of 
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defeat lies m tlie tmtkntrss and mtsLike^ tvliich led to it.” 
Who can fad to admire these wise, humane—and I was 
about to say Christian—i^entinients; but the writer, I am 
reminded, is a disdple of Confucius, and in European 
parlance only a " heathen,” 

Perhaps the most encouraging' feature of this Chinese 
Statesman's re Sections on a pKissible future for his .coimisy, 
is the evidence he gives tn tlie succeeding paragrqjh that 
he is not carried away tiy any inability to realize the actual 
situation of the country and the difficulties to be overcome. 
For he tells us : 


*' Thougli China may not yet have attained a pofition of perfect afeurity, 
she u rapidly approaching jL Greal edbrts arc hdn^i tnade tn Toitify b« 
coBsr and cn^te a strong and icsJiy efficient navy. To fThinii a ptmttfia 
navy ia.iadifpensalvle. , . In rSfip *hc first became aware nTlhis, Jnti set 
abom founding one ’ 


And he adds: 

** Cblca will steadily proceed widt her coast defintees and deTElopment of 
list ataiy end navy, wahntst for the present diiecdii^ her attention eitber 
to the iRltoduclian of or to any of the oth^ subjects of intorud 

economy which, tindi? the altered errenmetanoes of the time, may be 
necessary, and which ihe feels to be sccessaiy.” 

This is the only annotincemcnt in the prctgnimme cnlcu- 
Inted to raise a serious doubt as u> the progress so vividly 
described. There is so much in the internal economy of 
China and its administration which r^utres improvement,and 
such large reforms are needed to give the necessary means 
for carrying out any far-reaching plans for the progress of 
the countr}'! that without these proceedingwith 
ilie coast defences and the creation of an efficient army 
and navy, it is scarcely possible to efl^c e\*en these primary 
objects. The universal corruption in the adminlstmiive 
service is enough lo impoverish any State and effeclually 
prevent efficiency. 

It is true that Marquis Tseng tells .us it ts not the 
object of his paper to indicate or shadow* forth the reforms 
which ^ may be advisable to m^e in the Inicmal admini^ 
tration of China ;■ — -and adds ihat the changes which may 
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have to he made, ** when Cluoa comes to set her house in 
order, can only profitably be discussed when she feels she 
has thoroughly overhauled, and can rely on, the bolts and 
hors she is now applying to her doors.*^ But it is difficuk 
to believe that this is the best policy for China to follow, or 
that it will tend lo advance the primarj' object of forging 
the bolts and bars ret|iiirecl. WTille the exclusive devotion 
r>f efforts and funds to this one desidemtiim is likely to defer 
indcftmtcly the still more difficult and more necessary 
measures for the purificaiion and reform of an adminis¬ 
tration honeycombed throughout and discredited in every 
deptirtmcnt by notorious corruption in the offiaats. By the 
purchase of every office, with an elaborate and connived 
at system of bribery' pervading all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest;—no public service can answer its only true 
purxK> 5 e under such canditlonsL Meither can. any army or 
navy be created or maintained if regular payment be not 
secured to all ranks and the funds assigned for that end 
are not honestly employed. Neither di^pline nor cfli- 
cienev can be secured withaut these conditions. And the 
very’ reverse is the normal state of affiurs in China, as must 
be well known to Marquis Tseng, It may no doubt be 
ttiged in opposition to this view tliat there arc States in 
Europe where embezzlement and peculation are not un¬ 
known in the public service and in li)e army and navy; 
where the men arc defrauded of their pay and cheated In 
their rations and clothing, while the rank and file as we!) as 
the inferior grades of officers arc suffering from long arrears, 
—ant! yet an effective force exbts, fornsidable alike in the 
fidd and afloat. And to a certain extent it is true, but at 
what cost to the tmtion, who have lo supply the expendt- * 
lure and the budget ? In China undoubtedly the popula- 
tion is greatly impoverished, not for the State requirements, 
but for the enrichment of a horde of hungry, uh^upu* 
lous administraiors. and. if ibts Itsikage were stopped, 
taxation might be latgely ^uad, while the ^mfoistration 
of justice would be not only more satlslactory and less on- 
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certain, but also greatly r^uced in cost. Thercfoi^ I still 
conicnd that the first stop towards the creation of an army 
and navy and coast dofenct^, would be the refortn of many 
acknowledged abuses in the civil administration of the 
country', by which the necibisary funds would be ^ured. 
and the revenue raised by taxation honestly applied would 
greatly diminish the burden on the people. 

k is of course easy to conceive that a writer in the 
position of Marquis Tseng, a high ofllcial pur larrg'. and 
about to rctum to a post in the Government, may have good 
reason for decHning publicly to enter upon the reforms he 
may know to be necessary and even contemplate ad vaodng. 
Seeing tliat any eiTort in thi^ direction, affecting as it would 
the personnel and interests of the whole hierarchy of officials, 
from the l^aloce to the Chehien and liis subordinates, from 
one end of the empire to the other, the boldest statesman 
or rdbmicr may well stand aghast at such a formidable 
array of opponents and enemies. We may not therdbre 
know the whole mind of the Minister on this subject in 
an article written for publication. 

As regards the foreign policy he is more outspoken, and 
naturally feels under less restraint more especially as he bas 
nothing really aggressive or alarming to sii^:est in 
relation to rordgn Powers. He complains indeed in no 
mcasuretl language of the disgracdu! treatment his country¬ 
men have met with in the United States—as in the Spanish 
colomesi, Peru and elsewhere — ^not omitting our own 
colonies in Australia. Hut his language and the measurra 
he proposes for their protection are no whit stronger than 
the occasion demands. He only demands that these unfor¬ 
tunate Chinese subjects should in future receive the treat¬ 
ment which the law of nations and the dictates of humanity 
require from ctvilked nations; but which has hitherto been 
signally and shamefully denied. 

We are reminded that China by her late eatpcriences in 
regard to iy^^ va^l States, and the pretensions or cncroach- 
ments made by some of the Treaty Powers, has learned the 
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necessity of better airangeineois for the government of 
her outlying tributaries, and a more eflective su|iervisJon 
over the acts of her vassal jjrinces, since they must accept 
a larger responsibility for them than heretofore. 

A still more serious and important question ts raised by 
the Marquis in hEs concluding paragraphs, j^nr) that is the 
conditions imposed upon China by the Treaties of 1842 and 
t86o, after defeat by whidt she was compelled to "give up 
the vestiges of sovereignty which no Independent nation e nn 
continue to agree to, and lie out of, without an attempt to 
change the one and recover live other," And he very per* 
dnently cites in supporr thelnsistencc of Russia, with r<^ar(i 
to the conditions Imposed on that Power respecting ihe 
Black Sea in 1856, and which it caused to be canceled hy 
the Treaty of London in tSyi, The main point no 
doubt in the Chinese mind is, as Tseng states it, the 
"alienation of sovereign dominion over that part of her 
territory comprised in the Foreign settlements at the Treaty 
Portsas well as other condEtions entbodied in the extra¬ 
territorial clauses of the treaties. Conditions which China 
feels, to quote the w'ords of the Marquis, in view of, 
'*and in order to avoid, the evils they have led to En other 
countries, will oblige her to denounce tliese treaties on the 
expiry of the present decennial period," 

On this subject, the gravity and importance of which 
cannot he overlooked, the writer of the article speaks with 
no uncertain sound. Thus, wc are told, '■ !i behoves China, 
and all the Asiatic countries In die same positioii. to sink all 
petty jealousies, , . , and combine in an attempt to have 
ihcir foreign relations based on treaties rather than on 
capitulations," Which means, in effect, the abolition of all . 
exterritorial rights, and more doubtful encroachments on 
these in the indcpiuideni status claimcsd by certaiR of the 
treaty Powers, for the concessions occupied by tiicir re¬ 
spective subjects at the ports with municipal rule, powers of 
laxatfon, and Independent police admmistraiion. These no 
doubt have been anti are stiH claimed, but all on question- 
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grounds in cx^ggcrsttcd forms. Ther^ is nothing 
in the clauses hi any of the treaiies with foreign Powers 
which give w^arnuit for such claims^ or liie exercise of 
M-holIy Independent aulhority iti munidpal and temiorial 
matters witliin the several concisions. Among these 
matters, which weigh heavily on the aiinese mind, and 
wOLunl their national susceptibilltiesj as well they may, we 
must not omit the claims of the French to exercise a pro¬ 
tectorate overall Roman Catliolic miissions in China, in die 
interior and wherever situate, and all the abuses connected 
therewith. Whence wre have had a succession of |>opuLir 
uprisings* massacres* and collisions witii the esinbliahed 
authorities. This last grievance there is reason to hope and 
believe has recently ceased or been put in abeyance, and the 
preteitsiona practically relinquished by France as adjTuttedly 
without treaty wamtiL 

Hut her uxtemtoriality question remains, and we are 
told "China is not ignorant of the di^cultles which any 
attempt to deal with it will involve ; but also, that she 
is ** resolved to face thein+ rather than incur the certainty 
of some day having to encounter greater ones; evils 
similar to those which have led to the Land of the Fdlali 
concerning nobody so Utile as the Khedive* These are 
sigfniHcanl words. 

In regard to existing treaties and treaty rations 
generaUy with foreign Powers, it may safely be predicted, 
that when China feds sufficiently strong lo defend her 
coasts and effectively to resist any aggressive action by 
Wesiem Powers^ she will claim the independence which 
is tlic right of evciry sovereign State^ and exemption from 
, foreign interference in her Internal administration- Wheit* 
ever this time may eg me* some material modificaiion wiU 
of necessity hav'e lo be made in the exierritorial clauses. 
The sanctity or binding force of treaties, the Chinese pro- 
baHy have observed, is more in theory than in praclicc 
amon^ the Western Powers; and iias never yet restrained 
a strong Power from denouncuig them when opportunity 
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offers, or otherwise securing ihe abolition or mcKlIfication 
of objectionahle clauses, And Chin^ is no doubt looking 
forward lo tlie time when she loo may find her opportuniity 
to give effect to this practical reading of the " Law of 
Nations,' Crotius and Puffcndorf or Vattel, to the con* 
trary, notwithstanding. But, whenever that time conies, 
whether sooner or later, we are assured that China will not 
be precipitate. That is not her usual mode of action. 
Indeed, in the concluding sentences we have from Marquis 
Tseng, the assurance tliat China will, though "surely,” 
yet leisurely, pnocced to diplomatic acdon, and with 
the further comforting reflection that "The world is not so 
near its end chat she need burry, nor the circles of the sun 
so nearly ilone that China will not have time to play the 
r$U assigned her in the work of nations." 

If I may^sum up in a few concluding words the most 
im[«rtant question suggested by this interesting and 
utstructivc contribution of hlarquis Tseng's, it would be 
this. Is China at this time awakened to the necessity 
of placing the empire in line with the great Western 
Powers for her own sccuriiy-^nd capable of making such 
progress In the development of her material resources, 
as will allow her to go her own way and follow her own 
methods of improvement, free from the interference of any 
foreign Power in her mteniui adrainkuntton—and thus 
unfettered, to achieve the end ? 

For answer I feet much disposed to refer to the terms 
I employed in a despatch addressed to H.M's. Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affaire, dated from Peking, Nov. 
15* 1S67, when the approaching revision of ireniics was 
under consideration. Although some twenty years have 
ebpsed since then, and I have ceased to be an observer 
on the spot of Chinese progress, on reperusal of my opinion, 
deliberately formed at that time after a long and varied 
experience in China, I find no occasion to cliangc It, \s 
the Marquis suggests, “ die drelcs of the sun are not'so 
nearly done that China need Siurryand as a rele China 
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docs nolhtng in a hurry, her progress to any goal 
correspondingly lebnit-ly. and leads to few great changes 
in short periods. The following is an extract from the 
despatch to which 1 am now referring. 

After observing that although the general aspect of 
affairs was not very satisfactory or promising i beheved 


there was— 

at vtitk among the ruling closes, and row espeeJ^f in 

the Foroign Board her,. If nM in ti, S,' 

dcu.1T. If only mcaw be found of keeping; ftnro Aero all for^ 
meddling ami JUtcropU?« dictation llwrc is yet B?(o«nd of hope. l-« t »«*«■■ 
rouse strong itifitiwis of reiistance and natioiml pride, gw'ng (W=n *•»« 
to the retrograde and anti foreign party; »iHle at the rime it iKffidTWS 
all bopefiil effort in those isoct fa»aaiubie to progress, from the fear ot 
being made a new pretext for aetfon on the ,«rt of one nr 
Ifowera, and a degree of intofolwicc wiA thetr " 

their wyereign righw as an independent Mlion. 

intessam menace nf this interference, wounded In lh«t a^ 

htitoted wUh a sense of humiliatinn in their inability to ^ 

nothing. Great changes roiglu be fooVed for at no Ji“ 

sacislied. bat for this ever-itcutting olistade—» TcntaWe Mr ^ ^ 

CUUnese. No nation lAc* the iuterfaence of a foreign Fower m lU mun^ 
allatra, however wdl iotentioncd ii may he, und China is no roscepoon ro 
the rule. On the owittwy. their imdc of race, and what Aey conceive to 
he 3 real suiieriority in arilwaikm to all nutaide nations, tend^ wein 
pocitbarly imfsitient and restive ittider the good of foteigu 
am AoronglilycoovHUMd Aey'would gomueb faaierandhet^if Icrt alon& 
‘rhey see now wliere the norioits of the West ate mmcioAy sup^mt an 
have the admnUgc of tlietn. both in Aewts of war and |i^ They'b^ 
Icanu the former by n swies of very bitter btom; and tne con^iousm^ 
of the latter has not less certainly, Aough ijmre slowly, pcnetfiicd 
Ac triple amiiKir of ignoiance* |jriiie, and prejuAeci to i e icatt o so 
of their leading men," " 


To this 1 would only add ihai, wlufe China may have 
many marcrial and substantial grievances with one or intjrc 
. of the Western Powers, not a lew those they fed the 
most are qtiestions which touch cheir atfUfnr pro^re and 
ihe nftriri Qiil susceptibitittes. Among the latter no douht 
have tx 2 cn the pretensions to interfere in tlte civil Jurisdic 
lion of the authorities over dieir own subjects where con- 

• Htne-book. Chins, No. $, 187'. tw<!*«*ted to Ac House of 
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itiniions arose alxjut Christian converts, of which the most 
recent case b one where a rich Catholic convert, in repetling 
an assault on his house In which life was lost, has been 
sentenced to death by the provincial autlioritles, and the 
French L^^tion is appealed to. China Is not the 
only country where seiidment plays an important part in 
national policy^ and is the cause of serious and endless 
enmitj’ between different , nationalities. This b one ever¬ 
present danger in the present state of China, and its 
relations with foreigners and dicir Governnuenti!. 

RtlTliERfORP Atcocs, 


II. 

I UAVE read with much interest the paper on Chinese iioliey 
by the Marquis Tseng in the January number of this 
Review, It b a good sign of the desire of the Chinese 
Government to understand the relations betwceti China 
and Western lands, and at the same time to set forth its 
views rcgoTxIit^ more extended intercourse, that one of the 
best informed and most highly educated of Chimse official 
representatives should, before leaving tlie scene of bis am¬ 
bassadorial responsibilities, write an article expressing his 
ideas in regartl to the future relations between the Chinese 
and foreigners. 

having lived many years in China—I would fain if [ 
could be there still—all that afTects the welfare of her 
people nattirally excites my interest, and the paper of such 
a man as the talented Ambassador of the Court of Peking 
deserves that great consideration be given to it In all the 
observations J may make I especially wish (o be careful not 
to hurt Ills susceptitnlities or to sqieafe lightly of his views. 
His Excellency has taken great pains to prove hb assertions 
as to the condition of China at the present time of activity 
compared with what he b pleased to call her state of 
sleep ** In pfist dmes, * 
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He strives to show iKat, In his opinion, she Is not hy 
any means in a condition of decayi anti this idea he rebuts 
with considerable power and a fair show of eam^t truth¬ 
fulness, He admits that the Government of his native 
land has made great mistakes* but seems unable to realiae 
the fact that the troubles which have fallen on China have 
not happened merely because she was asleep,*' but because 
from Iter pride and self-conceit she Ignored the power and 
^jnergy of the peoples of other lands, and thought 
could compel fordgneis of all ojun tries to bow to her 
behests with humliity and abject submission,' 

I cannot agree with His Excellency’s remarks* on the 
emigration of the Chinese. He apparently imputes this 
chiefly to the distress and destitution caused by the Tai-ping 
and Mohammedan rebellions. But long before those troubles 
had arisen very large numbers of Chinese had settled in Java, 
Singapore, and the Straits of Banca, not to say in Calcutta 
and other cidcs of India. When I was in Java in 
^vas astonished to see the large Chinese colony in Batavia, 
numbering more than 50,000 persons. Simiiar colonies 
existed in Soiirabaya, Satnarang, and other places in Java. 
In Singapore the same thing was noticeable. And through¬ 
out toe Straits settlements, wherever work could be found, 
there was the industrious and frugal Chinese artisan, attain¬ 
ing frequently to great wealth and considerable social im¬ 
portance. men toe gold fields of San Frand^ and 
.Australia were opened, there the Chinese flocked in great 
numbers, much to to dr enrichmenL All this had nothing 
whatever to do with dtoer rebellion or dviS strife in China 
iliself* but was the result of the poverty of many members 
. of an over-abundant population. 

Much is said in die paper as to the increased and ever¬ 
growing strength of the armaments acquired by the Chinese 
Government, and of toe power that this gives her among 
other nations. It is very true that much money has been 
spent on naval and military' equipment, but until the officera 
of toe 'Government leam what is meant by disap! tpe, and 
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that education in military tactics, tvfa-ichla only .to be obtained 
by long" training of the officers themselves, munitions of war , _ 
ares vaindcss * and. thoitgh the men forming the armies are 
as good maw rial as any in the world, they can do nothing 
worthy 01 the name of soldiers till they arc !ed by trained 
and capable officers. 

When I was in Peking, a military officer of litgli rank, 
with vv'hoin 1 was very intiinate, asked how it was that the 
small army of Etiropean troops obtained the. victory over 
the grciit'hosts of the Chinese army in t86o. 1 answered 

that the reason was easy to iimL In the first place the 
European officers were carefully educated in the art. of ;var, 
and in the second place, they levn/ their troops, while die 
Chinese officers had very little real training, and lir'in-t- thdr 
tnen to the from, while they remained behind, as I have 
seen them, sitting in their sctlan chairs, under the shelter of 
a wall, while the fighting was going on. So much for the 
Chinese army, whicii has not advanced at all in comparison 
with the large sums of money spent on military stortis;. 

The account of the fleet of some haLT-doxen Ui'ar steam utsl 
under the direction of Admiral Sir Slierard Osborn in i3d3, 
is not ccTTect, 1 was in Peking, where the incident cTcdted 
much dbcussion on the part of die few foreign residents 
in the capital I am able to quote from my own menii> 
randa made at the time. The Chinese Government had 
obtained and paid a very large sum of money for tbe^se 
steamers, which were all of the best pattern of war sliip. 
Their equipment comprised all that was possible, both in 
material and design, of the latest and most approved in¬ 
ventions* and they wejfc all mann cxl by picked English 
seamen. 

ft 

Sir Sherard Osborn understood before He left England 
that he was only to receive ids ordiirs from the highest 
authorities; but ou his arrival in China, when various 
points of duty had to be considered, be found that tlie 
Imperial Government would not assume tlui respottsibifity 
of directing him in Ills operations against the 'lai-ping 
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rebels. On tlie contrary, Iw was told to take hb ordera 
from the nearist local authority- off any place where he 
might happen to be; whfdi meant that he was liable to be 
sent on any iiUbiistering expedition that the said local 
officer might order him to undertake. Undea- anch con¬ 
ditions Sir Sherard Osborn refilled to act, and, after many 
consultations with Sir F. Hroce. it was determined to s^- 
rsindcr the ships to the Chinese Government, after removal 
of the oSicers and crews. 

At this time the Civil War between the Northern and 
Southern divisions of tlte United States was being actively 
carried on. and the U.S.A. Minister.Plettipotei«iar>-, Mr- 
Burlinghame, protested against these fully armed war* 
steamers being left, without foreign officers and crews, on 
the coast of China, lest the privateers of the Southern 
Stales should attack and take them, and thus use their 
armaments against the navy or army of the Korlhcm States. 
The steamers were in consequence of this protest sent 
round to Bombay, their armament removed, officers and 
crews paid off. and the vessels sold, but at great loss to the 
Chinese Government, who probably lost about a quarter of 
a million sterling by the transaction. Thus I argiic thiti the 
fleet was not disbanded owtng^ to “jealousies and intrigues, 
but owing to the facts above stated, and tlie refusal oi the 
Chinese Government to permit the Admiral to receive his 
orders direct from the sii|«srior authorities only- In this 
way the Chinese lost the opportunity of procuring what 
would have been the comnicncement of a usd'ul navy fur 
Imperial purposes at a most critical time. And here let me 
ask what can be expected from Chinese officers, even of 
high rank, when a man may be sent on duty in tune of war, 
either ns admiral of the navy or as general of the land 
forces, as emergency requires ? 

The argument of the p^er now under review culmi¬ 
nates in tile latter part of it- The chief contention is 
shown near the end of the essay,- as in one of the closing 
His Fxcellcncy says^ "In the alienation ol 
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sovereign donunion over thiU part of her teititory com¬ 
prised in the Foreign settkmenis at the Treaty^ Ports, as 
well as in some oUier respects, China feels tlmt the Treaties 
impose on her a condition of things, which , , . will 
oblige her to doaounce these treaties on the expiry of the 
present deomnial penoiL" This of course means that the 
Chinese Government will aim at the abolition of the Extra- 
tcmtorial jurisdiedon clauses of the treaties, exercised 
cowards Europeans as has hitherto been the case, and which 
has ever been contended for by all European Governments 
without exception. But so long as the administratioii of 
law is c&rricd out by ci^dl officers, who practically receive no 
salary so Tong as die emoluments of office and Ihe pay ments 
of subordinates are derived through fees,cxacttQQ% and bribes 
from applicants—so long as office is held and judgment passed 
by men ignorant of any but antiquatesd and obsolete forms of 
law. arbitrary in adminlstraucn, and aided by torture and all 
that is thereby implied—so Tong as this system of judicature 
{if sj'Stcm it can be called) exists — what possible security 
can be obtained tliat foreigners in China would get justice, 
or even cxempiton from torture in their own persons, and 
bow can the Western powers ever consent to such a 
risk ? 

At die Treaty Ports, where the Courts could be watched 
constantly, oppression of foreigners might not be practised, 
but in country places, where ihb supendsion is impossible, 
no security could be expected that justice would be done 
and personal safety guaranteed. From all I know even the 
mixed Courts at the Freaty Ports arc not in anywise a perfect 
success, the Chinese officers frequently behaving with ex¬ 
treme rudeness : as in a late case, when the Chinese officer 
or judge (?) even went the length of striking the Briti-di 
Consul, who was sitting with him, and who had distinctly 
objected to bis judgment in the case before them. 

The attempt has for a long time been made in japan to 
induce European Governments to give up the Extra-terri¬ 
torial Jurisdiction in that country^. The arguments Sgainst 
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this step are quite as strojfg {if not stronger), in the case of 
^ Japan, ^ in respect to China itself. 

The Japanese Govern me (it and oftkers have made great 
strides towards the education of the people, and most praise^ 
worthy endeavours to introduce Western knowledge and 
science among them ; but it will take many years of education 
before the jurisdiction of the country is brought into a 
satisfactory condition. Courts of justice are not known In 
the land, and. though aroimd Toklo and the Treaty Ports, 
an attempt would be made 10 do justice to the European, 
no adequate security could be given that this wouUl be 
done in ihe outlying districts. No assuraiKe fmm the 
Imperial authorities would have any weight outside the 
Treaty l-'orts. 

It Is true tiiat the Japanese Govemmeiit promises large 
concessions if this point be granted, but as it is pTacdciUly 
(xjwerless to cause the natives to respect Its authority, except 
at a few points^ no re<d protection can be granted to dwellers 
in the interior. Strenuous eifbrts are being made to accom* 
plLsh the fulfilment of the wishes both of the Chinese and 
Japane^ Govcittments, and, 10 the case of the lalter Pow'cr, 
a certain success has been obtained by a recent Convention. 
But it is to be hoped that they will not be granted every¬ 
thing they demand, For, should such concessions be 
made, Europeans might depart from Chinn and Japan at 
once, as life and property would be henceforth unsafe. His 
Excellency says that '' ft belioves China and all Asiatic 
ixnintrics to combine in an attempt to have their foreign 
relations based on XceaLic-s rather than on capitulations." 
The meaning of this sentence ts someivhat obscure, and the 
time is rather disumt before sucli a combination can be 
carried out, or before China will bt: able “ to eliminate from 
the Treaties such articles as impede her devdopment." The 
Treaties on the whole have been most serviceable to the 
Chinese themsdves, and it will be long ere the articli^s 
hinted at are removed from th em. It might well be asked, 
* In w'hift way, and by what artide, has her devdopment 
l.Kitm im[iedcd } 
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As « well-wisher lo the CKinese people, and in their 
inierest, I contend that the time has not come for these 
concessions. When the ofi^pers of the Government are 
educated, and the people brought to know the v^iltte of 
Foreign relations and of Treaty obligations—when the 
judtciiiure of the country is placed on a satisfactory bass— • 

then, and not till then, can they with any show of reason 
be pleaded for. 

Since writing die for^roing a telegram from Peking, 
dated February a4lh, has been received in London as 
follows: ** Lo, the head of a wealthy Christian family in 
Sxccheen has been executed, in spite of the remonstrance 
of die French Minister, The situation in the provinces 
of Srechuen and Kweichow fe very critical. The Man¬ 
darins are siding with the iUerati against the Christians.” 

If this be tme, dien, must wfc not ask the question— 
Had Lo oiTended against some law of the land which ten- 
tiered him liable to capital punishment ? Then why the 
temonsimnee of the French Minister, which seems to have 
been litde taken into account f Or has be been murdered 
for his religious belief to gratify the private prejudices of a 
class ? which, we argue, is far too probable from the latter 
part of the telegram. That such things have been and 
may again occur we know. And those that know China 
well, know also that she has not made siifhcient progress in 
die very elements of the administration of civil govemmont 
10 prevent die recurrence of such circumsiances, even in 
the case of £iiro[]can& themsdves, were the extra-tern- 
torial junsdicdoii clauses of the treaties set aside. 

Wai. Lockhart- 
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Thk delay in the resumption of negotiations between the 
Governments of England, and Russia on the sttlqcct of the 
remaining undefined strip of Afghan territory in the district 
of Khojah Saleh must be explained by the fact that the 
diplomacy of Europe has been engrossed in more serious 
matters, and a hasty taking up of the work resigned by the 
Commissioners might have indicated a wish to seek a cause 
of rupture rather than the desire for an amicable arrange¬ 
ment, The return of M, de Staal to his. post in London 
after an absence of some months, which will have sufiiccd to 
place him in complete pcssessioii of .die wishes and imen- 
itoos of his Government in regard to the Central Asian 
question. Is the pndirainary to the reopening of the Afghan 
tielimitaiton t iJtit even now all the indications favour the 
belief ihv u Russia is in no hurry to press the matter forward. 
There is reason to doubt if the Russian Ambassador has 
yet done anything more than convey an intimation to Lord 
Salisbury of his Government's, willingness to resume tiie 
negodation in London, and it is hardly open to question 
that the coming stages of the Afghan frontier discussion 
will take their diaracter from the more important events 
about to happen on the European board in Bulgaria and 
^elsewhere. We have consequently nothing to add to what 
lias already appeared on the subject in these pages, and 
until some definite step has been taken on the one side or 
the other it is desirable for several reasons to leave the 
question without further comment. 

The negotiation will also be a/Tocted by the course of 
events iif A%hanistan itself, and. before the issue of our neict 
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'jiumber something decisive wijf surely have occurred there 
with regard at all cveiils to the imminent struggle betweco . 
the Ameer and the Ghilzais, On this point there is no doubt 
that Abdurrahman Khan is sparing no effort to place an 
overwhelming force in die field so tlial the IiostHe faction 
may be crushed during the raooihs of April and May, which 

the most favourable for military operations. Ail tlic 
known facts ilo not warrant a belief in the capacity of die 
Ghilrais to make any protracted resistance. They were 
defeated last October when the Ameer s army was comiwa- 
tively small. They owe their subsequent immunity not to 
their bwn strength, but simply to the inacocssibilicy of their 
homes to which it was too perilous for the Afghan troops 
to pursue them at the commencement of winter. The same 
objection will not apply lo HyderCholam now following up 
any success he may obtain in the field by the occupation of 
the villages of the Andars and Tokaris, who seem to be 
the chief clans implicated in the rising against the Ameer. 
Apart from the personal risks of war there is, humanly 
speaking, every' prolxtbility that the OhiUais will be van* 
quishcul before June. 

Some details will be acceptable about the composition of 
this body of insurgents, whom many writers still assume to 
be led by the deceased Mushk-i-Alim. The nominal leadin' 
is that arcb’pricsi's grandson Jilani, white his principal sup' 
])ortcfs are his uncle Alalul Karim, son of MushkH-Alim. 
and I'azil Khan, one of the Andaris. It is also said that 
they have corresponded with Ayoob Khan and invlced lura 
to make some move in conjunction with their projected 
rising, ‘riiis for the present he has not die power even if 
he has the inclination to do, SO that the Ghlh^s ivill not be, 
able lo derive the poUtkal advani^e they anticipated from 
associating themselves widi die Ameer’s most formidable 
rival In connection witli the late Mushk-I-Alim it is 
interesting to mention that Aljdurrahiiuui has caused his 
tomb to be diatreyed and the land to be ploughed up bv 
asses. A measure of a more practical kind is Ulustraial by 
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the marked activity of the arsetiiJ and cannon foundry which 
he has established in his capital. 

The Ameer seems to be experiencing as much trouble at 
the hands of his ofhcials as from the Ghil^uis. The disgrace 
and recall of Surwar Khan, the Governor of Herat, is well 
knowHi and the only alleged crime of this ofhccr is that the 
reveuue of his province was short of what was expected Uy 
150,000 rupees, Surwar Khan is now kept in close con* 
hnemcnt in Cabul, He is not tlie only high official who 
has fallen into disgrace. Sirdar Mahomed Aman Khan, 
Governor of Cabul, has also been thrown into prison, and. 
his property has been forfeited by the Ameer. It is said 
that Ills punishment has been commuted to banishment, and 
Khan-i-Mulla Khan has been appointed Governor of the 
capital in his stead. Kari Saad ud Din, late Ameei^s 
Agent with the Commission, has been deputed to Herat, 
and he reached Candahar en Tifute at the end of January. 
The whereabouts of the Ameers sons, HabibuUab and 
Nasrullah. appears a little uucertmn, but according to one 
they were at Candahar when the Kari reached that 
town. Several meml>ers of the Banickxai family have also 
been banished and sought shelter in British lemtory. These 
dissensions, aggravated by the Ameer’s ill-hcaltli from gout 
and kidney complaints, arc a more serious menace to 
the stability of Afghanistan than the disaffection of the 
Ghitzais. 

With regard to Ishak Khan—the second most impor¬ 
tant personage in the kingdom—his reladons with his 
cottsin seem to be friendly enough, and he has reiterated his 
advice to him to visit Herat and the Nortli-West frontier. 
* For suiificicnt reasons it is not likely that this advice will be 
ToHowed m its integrity, although Abdurraliman may go as 
far as Candahar. At the same time Ishak is anxious that 
his three brothers, Aak, Mohim. and Hashim, now kept at 
Cabul, iihoufd be allowed to return to Turkestan \ but this 
favour the Ameer is too suspicious to grant. He has, how- 
et'cr, reduced the extent of Abdullah Jan’s authority by 
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dividing Badakshan into two dtstricts^one, Khanabadi to te 
left under that ofticia], and the other, Badaksiun proper, is *• 
to be placed under Mir Ahmed Shah. AliduHah Jan. 
whose relations with Ishak have been the reverse of cordial, 
is descril)ed on excellent authority as a man of energy and 
capacity. These fnigmcnts of evidence point to the dis¬ 
turbed state of authority natural in Afghanistan, but they 
indicate also the sustained vTgilnnce of the ndcr. Momen¬ 
tous issues iiang on the life of Abdurrahman, and the wel¬ 
fare of Afghanistan depends more on his good health than 
on any other circumstance by which it can be a fleeted. 

Within the limits of the Indian frontier considerable 
activity has l>een shown in improving our military position, 
and the announcement that the pcrmiinent line vid HumaJ 
has been completed to Quettah will cause widt^pread satis¬ 
faction. The present visit of Sir Frederick Roberts to 
Pishecn will obviously place the Government of India in 
possession nf the verj' best information as to the strategical 
position on the Indo-Belooch frontier, and the final selec¬ 
tion of the healthy as well as strongly placed central can- 
lotitncnt will be made. There seems every ground for 
believing that Saiad Hamid fulfils all the required con¬ 
ditions. .As to further measnrts in tliis quarter must 
preserve a discreet reticence, but it is satkCictor)' to know 
tbatthe apathy which postponed the beginning of the Pisheen 
railway from tSSo to 18S4 finds no place in our present 
arrangements. One suggestion may. however, be thrown 
out, and that is the necessity of constructing a railway 
direct from Kurrachee to Ptsbeen tliroogh Reyla and Khclat. 
I'he importance of this line would uoi be so much as 
regards India herself, as in reference to the emptoyment of * 
English troops from Europe on the Indian frontier. For 
three-fourths of tlte distance the engineering difficulties 
arc insignificanL 

The pacification of Biirmah may said to have made 
fair progress, and although we must look for a recro- 
desccncc of dacoity during ihe lioi weather it will be «n a 
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much smaller scale ihan.last'year, and we may anticipate with 
* some confidence the complete and permanent tranquillitj' of 
the country being established la the winter of 18S7 -8- 
WTien the experiences af the last war are remembered, tins 
progress must be pronounced as satisfactory as either ilie 
country or the Government had any reason to expect. To 
ensure this result there must however be no weakness or 
shortcomings on the part of the chief civil authority at Man¬ 
dalay. It is the sign of the born ruler of men» which the 
V'ioeroy of India should always be, to be able to pick put 
the best ofhccra for posts of danger and responsibility; and 
at Mandalay tliere is still need for all the nerve, cdurage, 
and energy tiiat the ablest Anglo-Indian could display* In 
addition to these qualities the Governor of Burmah will 
have to evince no ordinary tact and a diplomatic acuteness 
when the time arrives for finally arranging our relations 
with China under the terras of the Pekin Goti\'ention, Mr, 
Crosthwaite will therefore have many opportunities of justi¬ 
fying his selection, and of proving that our .^nglo-Indian 
service is still full of unknown men capable of undertaking at 
a moment's notice the administiation of large and disturbed 
territories. The military officers have done their >vork 
as well as it could be done. General \Miiie has shown 
a skill in drawing up a plan ot piMiralions which Justifies 
U5 in lieljeving that he will prove a worthy successor to 
those gallant and able officers, Sir Herbert Maephefson 
and Sir Charles Macgregor* whose premature and imtimdy 
loss every Englishman will long de^jlore. Brigadiers Low 
and Lockhart have exhibited marked energy and enterprue 
in the held. With the exception of a few isolated instances 
• of gallantry it would be impossible to say that the civil 
authority has shone In the same manner, Public opinion 
will not i>e disposed to condone any further deficiencies 
’ in this respect, and, unless the civil authority is firmly and 
progressively established, not only will the repiuaiionof the 
Govetnoitmt of India be impcritlcd, but the w hole enter¬ 
prise w 5 ] be discredited, and it will become a poittted cry 
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at home oiil)' too likely to captivate popular votes, to 
abandon a task which has pnn^ed too much for the strength 
and resource of the Calcutta administration, and to restore 
Burmali to tlic Burmese, 

The Chinese will have not a little to do with the course 
of events in our new province, and tt must be hoped thay 
as^ little time as possible will be lost in Inducing them 
to show their hand dearly on the Burmese f?ooiier and 
in Tibet All cKpenenoe proves that the worst way to pro* 
pitiate the Chinese is by undiscrim mating acquiescence 
in their demands. \et for the last tw'elve months thj g has 
been tJfc one characteristic of our action. Our policy has 
made a complete rw/*r feu^e from the former and not less 
short-sighted course of withholding everything and denying 
all their cherished pretensions. The true policy is expressed 
in the phrase. " Da nt tUs^ China must come out of her 
shell if she is to be treated as an equal Power and as a 
frank ally. That ilib is fur from being the case is shown 
by what is now happtating at Pektn. Tlie young Emperor 
Kwongsu has taken upon himself some of the functions 
of his authority. He has offered his first sacrifice to the 
supreme Deity, but although this happetiecl moi« than three 
months ago the ministers have not been received in audience 
by the sovereign—a privilege to which they are entitled 
by treaty, TIvc matter is being pressed upon the Tsungli 
Yamen, and will in due course be conceded. But there 
is no sign of the readiness to admit the consideration shottn 
by foreign States and partkulariy by England, towards 
China which might have been looked for with some 
degree of confidence. For this we blame outselves more 
iban the Chinese, who are acting within the strict letter 
of their rights ; but wiiti recent occurrences pre^nt to our 
mind in Kashgaria, on the Tibet borders, in Corean waters, 
and even on the Yunnan frontier, wc a fftrm, and not without 
personal re^ei, that a policy of yielding to the demands 
of Pekin without obtaining tangible equivalents is not cal¬ 
culated to .ittnin the desired results, or to promote the 
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permanent accord of the two countries. It is to us incon- 
ceivuble that, if this country had been represented at Pekin 
by tnifusteis experienced in Chinese policy like the late Sir 
Harry Partes^ or Sir Rutherford Alcock and Sir Thomas 
Wade, such a one-sided policy could et'er have Eieen carried 
out to its present lengths. 

The Chinese have just taken the first step in .the 
important matter of railway construction, and they have 
taken it in the way least agreeable to foreigners and most 
characteristic of themselves* Li Hung Chang" as Viceroy of 
PechihJi has sanctioned the railway from Taku to 1 ientsin, 
but the concession has been given to a Chinese subject, 
and will be carried out by Chinese labour and by engineers 
in the service of the Govemiuent. T his will be a rude 
blow to those who lived in die expectation of China pro¬ 
viding a golden field for European railway enten>''i2<t and 
speculation, but it is really only a fresh iilustraiton of their 
self-reliance and of the fixity of their national policy to 
exclude foreign influence and to act for themsdves- 

Three subjects of geographical Interest deserve brief 
notice. The first is the safe return of M, and Madame 
Potanin from thdr adventurous journey iii Western China. 
The second the dfecovery of the spot where^ Adolphe 
Schlagintvruit was murdered in tS 57 < erection 

of a monument in his Honour by the Russian consul at 
Kashgar. The third ts the continued silence of Messrs, 
Carey and Dalgleish, who left Khoten some months ago 
<a wjf/r for Northern Tibet—a journey which has not 
d r awn the least notice from the English Press. 
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REVIEWS, 

British Pffwtr in India, 

pBOUAij|.v not one of the older writers gn Indmi topics 
possessed the litemr]r‘ faculty in as high a degree as 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, seveiaj of whose works have 
been published since his death under ibe careful editorship 
of Sit Edward- Colebrooke. Of these the present volume 
forms an interesting specimen [" The Rise of the BriiUli 
Power In the East” By the late Hon, Mountstoakt 
EiJ'iitTtsroNC, (John Murray,)]!, although at the niosi it can 
only bu desenbed as a historica] fragintnt. It suggests a 
closer investigation regarding the incidents in the rise of 
the Company s power before the appearance of CUve—that 
is to say, during the long i>criod of a century and a half- 
more than it supplies the desired information. In one or 
tivo passages the fact is revealed that Elphinstone had access 
to some of the Company s records^ and it may )x: regretted 
that he allowed himself to be so far discouraged by the 
brilliance of Macaulay's rhetoric as to abandon the of 
Writing the elaborate history for which no one could be 
more competent or better trained Uian himself. It b 
always instructive to know what so enlighttmcd a man 
thought on any critical passage of our Indian experiences, 
and for thb reason alone the present volume might safely 
count on a weicome reception and the permanent regard * 
of the Oriental student. 



J/ed^nt Hinduism, 

Mu. WiLKiss is the author of one successful book about 
Hinduism, and in the present work [» Modem HiaduSsm." 



* i . 

> 

By \V. Ji Wii KIN'S, (T.Visher Uftwin*)j be en<lefivoiirs to 
give iui account of the Ufe of the Hindus, which, he says, 
is ■■ largdy the resuJt of the worship of their deities.'' Mn 
Wilkins, with a worldly wisdom Uiat is not a common 
characteristic of the missionary body to which he helonj^ 
abstains from comment on tlic Hindu practices which he 
describes. He shows, in a very dear and forcible manner, 
ihe imimaie conn^tion that exisis between the rehgion 
and the daily life of the’ Hindus, and he sees with the 
eye of faith" many signs of the loss of force in their 
religion on the popular mind, and from them is dispo^ to 
deduce more favourable chances of the growth of Chnsti- 
anity in die future. However sound or the reverse these 
prognostications may be. there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Wilkins has written another emlncnily suggestive and 
instructive volume. 


Angh^bidian /H&gntphy, 

It would noi be difficult for an unfriendly critic to dwell 
only on the defects and defidencies of Colonel 
volume [** Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. 
By Colonel W. F. Bi UcRtE. (W, H - Allen and CaVV e 
prefer U» point out some of its many merite. and prominent 
among these is the most detailed account of die long career 
of the most illustrious of English politicians and savants 
devoted to Oriental history andaffiurs which has ever come 
under our notice. The biography of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
to which we refer, would by itself give tills book a more 
. than temporary value; Among other Anglo-Indians whose 
lives are told, we may mention Sir Alexander Burncs. Sir 
Heniy Lawrence. Sir Arthur Phayre, John Russell Colvin, 
Sir Robert Montgomery, and the lately deceased Sir 
William Andrew. We have named the best of the series, 
and wc will only add that Colonel Laurie wwW have been 
bcLtc*r advised if he had left such men as Sir Banle Frere, 
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Sir Gcor]gfe Cleric, and Sir Geot^c Birdwood alone than to 
have attempted to describe their varied careeis in tlie two *• 
or three pages he alone devotes to them. All fedts in¬ 
cluded, Colonel Lauries volume is still of practical use, and 
will often serve as a convenient book of reference for those 
following events in India during the last thirty or forty 
yenr^ 


T/u Geography 0/ China, 

PjtortCKvoa OR I,o^v has compiled from his personal ex¬ 
periences ‘with the expedition of Count Bela Srehenyi in 
the years tS/y-Sb n very elaborate and detailed volume 
tdating to the geography of China, Unfortunately k is 
wntten tn H ungarian. a language which even among Orien¬ 
talists is the least known after the cunetfortn, but we have 
received a private and positive asstinuice from our friend 
ProfKsor Arminius Vambery that this gazetteer h in every 
way a worthy rival of Baron Richthofen's wa^$nim apiis on 
the same subject. This guaitmtee is sufhcieni in itself to 
ensure the literary rcpubidon of the volume, and all that ts 
required to make it generally useful is that the learned 
professor should himself undertake the task of placing it 
before the general public in an English fonn. So far as 
looks go. the volume appears to u.s pre-emlnwtly solid, 
and, at the same time, not unattractive. 


Thf Balkan Panimula, 

M. DE Laveujvii at his best is one of the most chamlng 
serious writers of the day ; be is not less instruettve. An 
English rendering of his work, “ La Peninsulc des Balkans.” 
corns with particular appropriateness at a time when the 
whole civilired world is Intentty watching the prepress of 
O'cnts in the region which he visited some years agp,*and 
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of which he now writes itMiay. It is not necessary that >ve 
should echo every one of tire political sentiments expressed 
in this volunie [" The Balkan PeninsuliL” By Eim.K riK 
Lavel-ETE. Tmnalaied by Mrs* Thorpe. (Tk Fisher 
Unwin.)] to come to the conclusion that it posse^es great 
merits, and liiat it supplies a eonsidemble quantity of the 
solid mattrialof fact for the formulation of many iloctuating 
and probably erroneoits opinions. Perhaps the mo^ re¬ 
markable feature connected with the work is the adnussion 
made by Mr. Gladstone In his prefelory letter that die 
well-being, tranquillity, and liberty" of Bulgaria have become 
of more critka! importance tlum ever to the btercsts of 
Europe, because wliatcver wdi-bcing and tranquillity might 
be established in that state by the mumiih of Russia's 
policy, it is quite dear that Its libert>’ must suffer, and 
therefore it may be ai^ed that Mr. Gladstone s sympadries 
are against the triumph of PandavLsm in the BnlkM penin¬ 
sula. M. de Liveleye's boo^ is well worth reading care* 
fdly in Its new and English dress. 


TaUt &/ C<t,liph, 

The anonymous writer of these tales [" Tal» of the Caliph. 
By At Ailvwivaii. (T. Fisher Unwin.)] must be compli- 
mented on. the possession of a literary style which only 
requires cultivation to bring him no small reputation among 
writers on Asiatic topics. His success is the more credi¬ 
table because it is inevitable that his work should 4 i^g«l 
comparisons with such a masterpiece as the .\rabian 
Nights,’* and both in freshness of incident and in the form 
of his narrative A 1 Arawiyah must be allowed to liave done 
well. These further adventures of Haroun al Rashid are 
divided into nine separate chapters, of which all but the 
last arc typical of that Caliph’s love of adventure and of 
tile many narrow escapes be experienced in its gratification. 
Thtf-four incidents arising from the possession of the first 
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jgj' of oio^eni arc the grotip of series that wllJ most com- 
rruind the attention of the reader, but the perils of the great 
ruEer of Bagdad In his nocturnal peregrinatioas are perltaps 
beat sho^vtl in the first story of all. The narrative of Sid! 
I bn ThaJab), who traded on his resemblance to the Caliph, 
is also exceedingly well to!d, and die trick which kepi the 
monkey quiet while he was shaved, shows an earlier ac- 
rjuaiotance witli electricity than is commonly stipposctl. If 
this is AI Arawiyah*s first appearance in print it ought to 
prove distinctly enoooraging to him. but even if not bis 
*' Talcs of the Caliph ” will afford several pleasant hoFurs to 
readera light literalure. 


TAe Trial 0/ 

We cannot attempt to revJciv Mr. Beveridge’s book. To 
do $0 would be to throw ourselves into a controversy in 
which our sympathies would be armyed against him. The 
vrork is mainly a reprint of two articles contributed to T/te 
CtticuHa in reply to Sir Fitajames Stephen's remark- 

aide volumes^ and begins with an admission of some 
mistakes, but In tEic next paragraph he states he derived 
courage and satisfaction from perceiving that his opponent 
had "evidently taken up the subject hastily and hud written 
his book in a hurry." Mr. Beveridge; encouraged by these 
rellections, goes on to say that “Sir F. Stephen's work 
was thoroughly unreliable " but the evidence he adduce so 
far as we can judge is trivial and inconclusive. We must 
conclude with this opinion, or we shall allow oursdvea to be 
dmwn into an endless conirnv'emy. Mr- Beveridge’s title 
/‘The Trial of Maharaja Nanda ICumar." (Otlcuttn t 
Thacker, Spink & Co.) j shows no small degree of confi¬ 
dence in the Engibib reader’s powers of discernment, as It 
will need an exfjert to readily identify this personage with 
the Nimcomar of Macaulay, * 
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Tht Impcriat GasilUtr. 

Thuex more volumes beginning with Madras and cn^ng 
with Rati^i have beea pubJished sm« Chiiatmaagf ■' The 
Impgml Gaietteer of lotib." imi i“ 
furthc-T instalmeni of 'a remarkable anil most useful work. i 
will aot be oiu of place to offer our congratolatlons to us 
author on the welWeserved honour which has at last feen 
bestowed upon him. SirWaUam Hunter has renderedtoth 
the Government of India and the British public sterbne 
service bv his many statistical and literary labours, and 
approaching completion of The Imperial Gazetteer (of 
which two, or possibly three, more volumes have to be pub¬ 
lished) will pUce the seal to fe fame. What »■= ^ 

before of this work we say again, it ,s simply 
to even' one who writes or even thinks about lodm- T 
publishers are Messrs. Trubner. 


Jndh O^ee 

Mk, FitEtiEJtics CiiARLE* Danvkrs, Rt^iscraT and SuperIn 
indent of Records at the India Officer has druwn up -t. 
very valuable Ret»ort on the records relating to agenaess, 
factories, and setUcmcois. not now under the adimnistratron 
of the Govc'.mtnent of India. The principal o t ese speci 
fied bv name are Java, Sumatra, and Borneo among the 
no longer British, although North Borneo must be menuone 

mi an Eteeption. and the Straits Settlements, St. 

the Cape, still British, but no longer associated with the 

Indian Government. As most of these plai^ were 0 greatitt 

importance to us in the seventeenth thm. m the eighteen^ 
cemury-for instance, Bantam in Java was tbeongmalhe^ 
faaory of the Company—it is surpnamg and gratifying 
find that the records rdaliog to this peii^ ^ 
minous, and on the whole so well preserved a. Mr, Danvum 
show* .hem to he. The elnssifrcation of the records e 
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' admirable and most convenicnf for itdcrencf% whilst a 
copious tndwc and list of'plac^ named tti the Report atid 
to Its Tralire. The present volume wfl!, we under* 
stand, be followed by another, when Wc shall hope fo be able 
to do fuller justice and at greater length to Ithe''laudable 
edbrts of Mr- Diuivcrs to show the ^ue of the documeuts 
In the India Ofhee, and more than that, to make them 
easily accessible to future officials and students of Indian 
bistory* 


* jtuihn are /eir the iJsSiag a/Aila^k khhus, 

EUt W. <?. A'. 
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